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VICLOR EMMANUEL, FIRST KING 
OF UNITED ITALY. 
I Winttiam Straucuron Cuase, A.M. 


As overruling hand is visible in humen affairs, [In his- 
t ia nature, nothing is done by mere chance. Results 
. fixed laws, whatever 
employed. Sometmnes 


end to be obtained are 


determine] in accordance with 
diversity of means mies be means 


appar utly most opposite to the 


j those sclected in order to compass it. The obstacle 
lhocomes a stepping-stone. There is the highest authority 
i ot putting w wine into old bottles, lest the bottles 
' ri 1 l t \ he spille L. Neve thu le S38, there Diuay be 

vd tons for choosing old forms into which to breathe 


pirit that shall create or renovate national life. It 


in the very choice of agents ly whom great historical 
changes are to be wrouglit that “the overraling hand” 
Tet he clearly discern d. 


This is sigually illustrated in the case of the late Victor 
Tumanuel A scion of the lordly and roval House of Suvoy, 
which has figured conspicuously in Europe for full eight 
liiumdred vears, antedating the Capets of Prauce and famous 
reigned in England, Victor Emmanuel IL, 
King of Sardinia, became a comrade of the republican gen- 
eral Garibaldi, and, at length, Vietor Emmanuel, first con- 
stitutional King of United Italy. Brought up in childhood 
in the strictest devotion to the Church of Rome, he 
red excommunication by secularizing 
hands of 
and destroying, at least for a time, 
the temporal power of the Pope. The memorable fact that 
at the hour of death Victor Emmanuel was weleomed back 
to the bosom of the Church and reconciled with the Holy 
Father—whom he had always personally loved and revered, 
even when most widely estranged from Pio Nono by fidelity 
io the political system to which he had pledged his royal 
oath—strikes at once the imagination and the heart of man- 
kind. It impressively shows that, after all, there need be 
no irrepressible conflict between religion and political free- 
dom, between ancient order and modern progress, between 
What is precious in the traditions of the past and what is 
legitimate in aspirations toward the future. 

Victor Emmanuel was the eldest son of King Charles 
Albert of Sardinia and of Queen Theresa, daughter of the 
Grand Duke Ferdinand of Tuscany. He was born at Turin, 
on the 14th of March, 1820. While still Duke of Savoy he 
married, in 1842, his cousin-german, the Archduchess Ade- 
laide of Austria. He shared with distinction in the eam- 
paign against Austria which followed the revolution in the 
[tulian provinees of that empire in 1848. 


When Canute 


} 
SUDSC- 


incur ecclesi- 


qu itl 
ustical property, wresting edueation from the 


religious corporation , 


Tn the engage- 
ment at Goito he was wounded in the thigh. 


He was con- | 


spicuous for his personal bravery in the battle of Novara, | 


on the ill-fated 23d of March, 1849. The Sardinians then 
suffered a crushing defeat. When King Charles Albert saw 
that the day was lost, he recklessly, but in vain, exposed 
lus life. The scene at night, when, hoping for less severe 
in favor of his eldest son, las often 
peculiarly affecting. 


been described as 
Soon afterward he voluntarily exiled 
himself to Portugal, where he died on the 28th of Jaly, in 
the same year. 
Victor Emmanuel was twenty-ni._2 years old when he sue- 
ceeded to his father’s vacant throne. His kingdom then 
included only Piedmont, Savoy and Sardinia, and it was 
far from being prosperous. The war went on, notwith- 
standing the defeat of Novara. The young king burned to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


fates were then against him, and he was compelled to sign, 
on the 9th of August, 1849, a treaty of peace with Austria, 
hy which he abimdoned all claims to the sovereignty of 


| Lombardy and agreed to pay «wn indemnity of seveuty-five 


| m lin fran s. 


Daring the early days of his reign the earnestness of Vie- 
tor Emmanuel in behalf of the cause espoused by his father 
the unity of Italy—was mistrusted by many among his 
It was thought that the husband of an Aus- 
trian archduchess and a pupil of the Jesuits would more 


own people. 


naturally incline toward the policy of ecclesiastical Austria 
It was suspected that the 
uccessor of Charles Albert had never heartily sympathized 
with the sentiments and policy of the late king, and had 
very reluctantly sworn all 
February, 1849. 
warranted by his very fir t act after his father’s abdication, 


t an that of 1evolutioniry Italy. 


winnce to the Constitution in 
Indeed, such suspicions were somewhat 


ii accepting the re 
placing General de Launay, a roactionist, at the head of the 
new Cabinet. Des 


ing, dashing soldier, the harsh, haughty manners charac- 


iguation of the liberal ministry and 
ite the reputation he had won as a dar- 


teristic of the Hapsburgs, and inh rited on his mother's 
It was 
the frank, jovial and agreeable mon- 
portrait is stamped on the memory of the 
generation. At length he promised a deputation 
Chamber of Deputies, on Mirch 28th, th t he 
would pursuc his father’s Difficult as it then was 
to do so, his }-romise was fully redeemed in the end. The 
terms of the treaty which he made with Austria in August, 
1849, although hard enouzh, were much easier than his 
father could have obtained. Yet the dissatisfaction of the 
people was represented by the almost unanimous refusal of 
the Chambers to ratify the treaty. 
to dissolve the Cliunbers. He acted with great vigor in 
quelling, soon aft-rward, an insurrection in Genoa, where 
expelled and a republic proclaimed. 
Then he promptly established his government on a liberal 
basis, voluntarily renewing his oath to the Constitution, 
and choosing for ministers D’Azeglio, La Marmora, Ca- 
vour, and other lea‘ers of the Constitutional party. He 
immediately reorganized the finances of Sardinia. He 
introduced reforms into the army and in the system of 
public education, and made advantageous treaties of com- 
merece with England. Austria endeavored to check the 
tendencies to liberalisin in Sardinia wider Cavour’s ministry 
by proffering to surrender te duchy of Parma to the Sar- 
dinian crown if the king would repeal the Constitution. 
This proffer was rejected by Victor Enammanuel, who sturdily 
pursued a course that brought him into political and reli- 
gious conflict with the Pope. 


side, lessened his popularity. not until some years 
later that lie bee:me ** 
arch” whose 
present 
from the 
policy. 


The king was obliged 


the royal garrison was 


The endeavor to change the 
system of public instruction was one of the main causes of 
this long struggle, which resulted in the formal excommu- 
nication of the king and his forcible acquisition of the ter- 
ritories of the Pope. 

In 1854, by Cavowr's advice, Victor Emmanuel joined the 
He sent a 


alliance of the Western powers against Russia, 


| cory s of 17,000 men to the Crimean War, under the com- 
terms of peace than would be exacted of him, he abdicated 


The Sardinians distin- 
eushed themselves among the allied troops by their gallant 
conduct on the Tehernaya. Although they were in the 


mand of General La Marmora. 


, reserves, and therefore had no other opportunity to share 


in active operations, the object of Cavour was thus accom- 
plished, and Sardinia was adinitted fo the councils of 
Europe. 

About the time when the Sardinian plenipotentiaries 
signed the Paris treaty of peace, the King suffered a series of 
domestic misfortunes, and nearly lost his own life, from 


avenge his father’s disappointments and death, but the sickness, His mother, wife, brother and youngest child 


XUM 


dicd in rapid succession. 
lealth, he visited th» Emperor Napoleon at Paris, where 
he received the Cross of the Legion of Honor, and Queen 
Victoria at L 
Giurter. He 


»cople of both France ¢ 


nudon, where he was made a Knight of the 
was welcomed wth hea:ty goodwill by the 
md England. in the 
eeneral elections, the clergy strenuously opposed the King’s 
reform policy, the latter triumphed, and the pledge of con- 


In 1857, when, 


stitutional liberty for Piedmont was ratified. 


Previous to the Austro-Sardinien War of 1859, intimate 
relations had been established between th: 
aud Paris. Victor Em 
sovercigns to recognize Napoleon IIL as Emperor of the 
French, and the king’s daughter, Clotilde, had become the 
wife of Prince Napoleon, 
projects of agerandizing French territory led him to culti- 
vate friendship with the King. When, therefore, the domin- 
ious Of the latter were invaded by the Emperor of Austria, 


courts of Turin 
unuel was one of the first European 


Moreover, the Emperor's ulterior 


Prance made common cause with Sardinia, and sent power- 
On the 2d of May, the day after the 
passage of the Ticino by the Austrians, Victor Emmanuel 
took the field. According to the traditional custom of his 
rice, the youthful crown-prince, Humber!, rode at his side. 
At the engagement cf Palestro the Third Regiment of 


iil armies to her aid. 
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Tu 1855, after recovering his 


French Zouaves, who had witnessed his courage, bestowed | 


the title of ‘ Corporal” upon Victor Emmanuel. 
into Milan with Napoleon after the battle of Magenta, on 
the 4th of June. He took part with his Picdmontese in 
the buttle of Solferino. Peace was concluded at Villafranca. 


Defeated Austria 


retained Veuetia, but Lombardy was | 
zdded to the King’s gradually expanding territory. Mean- 


while, the people of Tuscany, Parma and Modena had de- 
posed their petty sovercigns, and had taken steps to unite 
themselves with the other Italian states. The people of 
Romagna were almost unanimous in favor of annexation to 
the Kingdom of Sardinia. The cause was rapidly advanced 
in 1860 by the brilliant operations of Garibaldi in Sicily 
eud Naples, the liberation of which was completed by the 
cupture of Gaeta, in March, -1861. The result was the 
inion of all Italy, except Venetia aud a small part of the 
Vapul states adjacent to Nome. 


I861, and was recognized as such by the Frerch Govern- 
ment in June, of that year. 

He compensated Napoleon IIL, for his aid, by the cession 
of Savoy and Nice. The early policy of the King was to 
restrain the impatience of the revolutionary party headed 
by Garibaldi. Victor Emmanuel had personal influence 
over that chief to confine him for some time to the path 
traced by Cavour. 
the field and, in the Summer of 1862, invaded the Pope’s 


He rode | 


When, however, the revolutionists took | 
| would have been proclaimed in every Italian city. 


icrritory, the King not only issued a proclamation against | 


them, but sent a detachment of royal troops to disperse 
them. But after the Garibaldians had been defeated at 
Aspromonte he hastened to decree, in October, an amnesty 
to all who had shared in the insurrection. 

Garibaldi, who had been taken prisoner, was liberated. 
Victor Enunannel never forgot the help afforded him, in all 
his relations with the people of Italy, by Garibaldi. At the 
triumphal cutry of the King into Naples on the 7th of 
1860, Garibaldi accompanied him, and the 
cheers of the populace were divided equally between Victor 
unnanuel and the General who won the Two Sicilies for his 
crown. In 1862 the King made another triumphal entrance 
into Naples during a tour of the Southern provinces. The 
great festival on the latter occasion has been thus described : 
“Tt was midday when the ship that bore Victor Emmanuel 
rounded the Point of Pausilippo. A gun fired from the 
castle announced the approach of the ship, and ten 


Nov cmber, 


thousand cheering voices greeted her. The trench and 


English war-ships, which lay in the bay, duplicated by its 


smooth, mirror-like surface, belched forth salutes. On 
shore, all the baleonies were draped with tapestries, 
and tri-colored flags fluttered all over the city. Over 


Vesuvius the thin column of smoke hune, seeming itself 
The 
and 


to be a part of the decoration in honor of the Kine. 
marts were all closed ; the women wore bright attire : 
the housctops commanding a view of the bay were all 
crowded. The Kine came unch with bright 
awnings, and hundreds of light boats followed it 


ashore in a In 
5 course, 
The city authorities received him in a gay pavilion erected 
on the shore, and at night the city was illuminated, fire- 


, works fizzed everywhere, and the King was serenaded by a 


band of four hundred and fifty musicians.” 

But displays of this kind were not to the King’s taste, 
with his plain habits, and he valued them only as testifying 
to the affectionate regard of the people for him, on account 
of his devotion to Ttalian nationality. 

The Kine’s firm refusal to enter into commercial relations 
with those foreign powers which at first would not recog- 
nize the Italian Monarchy compelled them all finally to 
send ambassadors to his Court. 

The King and his subjects ardently desired the possession 
of Rome. ‘The celebrity and position of the Eternal City 
rendered it the most eligible place for the capital of the 
Kingdom. But it was under the domination of the Pope, 
supported by a French army, which had occupied it since 
1849. 


In 1865, the seat of government was transferred from 


| Turin to Florence. 


Victor Emmanuel was the ally of Prussia, in the short but 
momentous war of 1866. The Italian army having entered 
Venetia, was repulsed at Custozza; but the victory of the 
Prussians at Sadowa, on the 3d of July, compelled the 
Emperor of Austria to sue for peace and to give up Venetia. 
This province, iu accordance with a nearly unanimous vote 
of its people, was annexed to the Kingdom of Italy toward 
the close of 1866. 

In fulfillment of a treaty negotiated in 1864, Napoleon 


| IIL. withdrew his army from Rome in December 1866, in 
Victor Emmanuel was proclaimed King of Italy in March, | 


spite of the efforts of the Pope to retain that last bulwark of 
his temporal power. Italy was then free from the presence 
of foreign soldicrs, for the first time, probably, in a 
thousand years. The French returned to thwart Gari- 
baldi, but, Napoleon IIL., in August, 1870, finally with- 
drew his army from Rome. In September of that year, 
Victor Emmanuel sent an army to occupy Roine. He respect- 
fully wrote to the Pope that republicanism was so rampant 
in Italy, that if he had not taken that course, a republic 
The 
army took possession of Rome, without serious resistance, 
on the 20th of September, 1870. 

The temporal power of the Pope was then, for a time at 
least, at an end. Pio Nono has ever since regarded him- 
self as a prisoner at the Vatican. ‘The Holy Father dcemed 
it his solemn duty to excommunicate the King, to the 
immense gricf of the latter, who, notwithstanding the 
political course which circumstances and his Ministers die- 
tated to him, and notwithstanding his own amiable vices 
and foibles, was by no means undeyout on occasion, and 
always sincerely regretted the rupture of his carly friendly 
relations with the Pope. 

On October 2d, 1870, the Romans voted for union with 
Italy. The King made his first cutry into home on the 31st 
of December, in that year. 

On July 1st, 1871, the seat of government was transferred 
from Florence to Rome. When the’ King took up his 
permanent Tesience there on the 2d of July, he was 
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welcomed by the Romans with enthusiastic demonstrations. 
\fter the occupation of Rome the relations of the King- 
dom of Italy with the Vatican remained as before. ‘The 
Pope declined to hold relations with it or to accept the 
‘owance voted to him. Pio Nono always protested 
vigorously against the secularization of the ecclesiastical 
estates and suppression of the conventual establishments, 
and remained faithful to the oath which he had taken at his 
coronation, to maintain the temporal power in its entirety. 
On the other hand, Victor Emmanuel, while ayowing un- 


Yj 


| the financial difficulties of the nation. 


Some three years 
ago, these difficulties were especially vexatious. In 1574, 
indeed, United Italy, notwithstanding all its steps in the 
line of progress, seemed to be in a bad way, generally. It 
was in that year that her Foreign Minister had the imperti- 
nence to palliate the torture of a British subject by saying 
that thumbscrews were universally employed in the domin- 
ions of Victor‘Emmanuel. One almost sympathizes with 
brigands when one hears that they were confined in iron 
cages during their trial. The Bourbons did nothing worse 


CAMILLO BENSO, COUNT DI CAVOUB, THE GREAT STATESMAN OF MODERN ITALY. 


cannged personal affection for Pio Nono, and reverence for 
l:is exalted position as Head of the Catholie Apostolic 
Church, steadfastly adhered to his own constitutional oath. 
‘A free Church iu a free State” was his motto and that of 
United Italy. The principle involved in it and on which 
the law of Italy relative to Church and State in general is 
based, is substantially the same that prevails in the United 
States of America, and it suggests a ground whereon the 
nations of Europe might practically unite. 

With the world outside of Italy, Victor Emmanuel was now 
at peace. His cabinet had enough to occupy its attention in 


than treat human beings like wild beasts. Poor Garibaldi 
was constrained to utter a sweeping condemnation of every- 
body and everything in his native land. He found corrup- 
tion everywhere — “among statesmen, in politics, in the 
electoral college, in the Cabinet, in the courts of justice, 
among officials in the army, in the navy, in undertakings, ip 
contracts, in associations, in banks, in all things, and among 
all classes of men.” This has been well characterized as the 
ery of a lover, who finds at length that the mistress he hag 
worshiped during a lifetime is quite the reverse of a 
goddess. 


ce 


ee, 
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GAETA, THE LAST FOOTHOLD OF THE BOURBONS IN ITALY, 


Happily, the condition of things subsequently improved, 
although, in 1875, the increase of crime in the South was a 
very black spot in an otherwise prosperous year, and great 
scandal was occasioned in 1876 by the mysterious trial and 
conyiction of a nobleman for forging the King’s name to 
bills for a large amount. ! That nobleman insisted that a 
person of high rank, whom the court agreed to call ‘‘X,” 
was involved, but went to prison without making further 
disclosures. European gossip, however, insinuated that one 
cf the King’s 
children by 
the Countess 
Mirafiore was 
concerned in 
the scandal. 

Before look- 
ingtmore 
closely at the 
domestic rela- 
tions of the 
King of Italy, 
let us revert 
to 1875, when 
a memorable 
visit was paid 
to him at Ven- 
ice by Em- 
peror I"rancis 
Joseph of Aus- 
tria. Wheu 
the emperor's 
visit to Italy 
was first an- 


VICTOR EMMANUEL DECORATING THE FLAG OF THE CITY OF VEN.CB, 


nounced, much surprise was expressed at Venice being 
selected as the place of meeting—the Queen of the Adriati: 
being anything but a place of pleasant memories to th 
House of Hapsburg. Much curiosity was felt as to how the 
Venetians themselves would Jike the idea, and recollections 
were revived of all the groanings under imperial rule, of 
sullen insolence to such a gentle prince as Maximilian, of 
the unwillingness of Venetian dames to touch even the 
giove of an Austrian olflicer in a dance, or of the populace 
to listen to 
the stirring 
trains of the 
military bands 
which used to 
play for their 
amusement 
* four 
week in 
Piazza Sana 
Mareo. Sad- 
cowa, however, 
wreught a 
wonderfui 


times «a 


tlie 


change in 
the fortunes 
of the City of 
the Doges; 
and the 
wished-for 
eanexation to 
italy had 
been at length: 
accomplished 
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in 1866. In 1875 the Venetians appeared to have blotted 
out the remembrance of those black years ; the yellow 
banners which they used to tear to pieces were hoisted 
to welcome the sovereign they abhorred, and munici- 


pality, nobles and populace vied with each other in | 
No | 


doing enthnsiastie honor to the guest of their King. 
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| 
| 
| 


expense was spared, either publicly or privately, in the | 
| a morganatie marriage with the countess, to the great dis- 


decorations and illuminations which Venice is so fitted by 
nature to display, and the whole reception, from the mo- 
ment when the two sovereigns embraced at the railway sta- 
tion until the Emperor left Venice, wa 
suneeess, After the mecting on a Monday at the railway 
station, the two monarchs and Prince Humbert entered a 
state gondola and procceded to the Piazza San Marco, fol- 
lowed by a procession of twelve other gondolas containing 
the Court and the Municipality, and a multitude of sump- 
tuous barges belonging to the various Venetian nobles and 
corporations, richly decorated in gold and embroidered 
flags, and rowed by gondoliers in gorgeous medieval and 
fancy dresses. The whole line of route was most megnifi- 
cently decorated, and lined with some fifty thousand spec- 
tators, who shouted themselves hoarse with their enthusi- 
ustie applanse. The whole scene is described as inconceiy- 
ably beautiful and picturesque. 
the royal pair disembarked, inspected a large body of 
troops, and then entered the Palazzo Reale, where a grand 
reception of the town authorities took place. 
monotonous to give a detailed description of the long pro- 
gramme of festivities with which the King of Italy enter- 
tained his guest ; but there was a grand review at Viguza 
on Tuesday, a gala performance at the theatre, a state ball, 
and a general illumination of the city, which is said to have 
been one of the most magnificent sights on record—the 
Piazza San Marco having been lighted up with extraordi- 
nary effect by a novel system. On Wednesday morning 
the Emperor left Venice, the King, Prince Humbert and 
Princess Margherita accompanying him in an Italian gun- 
boat as far as Malamoceo, where the imperial yacht Mira- 
mar and the Austrian squadron were lying in readiness to 
convey the Emperor back to his own dominions, The 
leave-taking between the two sovereigns was as cordial as 
the welcome, and the yacht was followed to the Lido by a 
procession of innumerable gondolas, The King snbse- 
quently left for Rome. This mecting of Francis Joseph 
and Victor Emmanuel was universally regarded at the time 
not merely as a grand pageant, but as an event of inter- 
national importance. 

The children of Victor Emmanuel and the Queen of Sar- 
dinia, who was the Archduchess Adelaide of Austria when 
he married her, were five in number. Their first child was 
Princess Clotilde Marie Therese Louise, born March 2d, 1843, 
who was married, at the uge of sixteen, to Prince Napoleon. 
Their second child was Prince Humbert Renier Charles 
Emmanuel Jean Marie Ferdinand Engtne, born Mareh 14th, 
1844, heir presumptive of the crown, and now King Hum- 
bert L, King of Italy. On the 22d of April, 1868, he mar- 
ried his cousin, Prineess Marguerite Maric Therese Jeanne 
of Savoy, now Queen Margherita, the idol of the whole 
Italian people. The third child was Prince Amadens Fer- 
dinand Maria, Duke of Aosta, born May 30th, 1845, who 
married Princess Marie Victoire Carlotta Henriette Jeanne, 
daughter of Charles Emmanuel, Prince dal Pozzo della 
Cisterna, and became King of Spain from December, 1870, 
to February, 1873. The fourth child was Princess Maria 
Pia, born October 16th, 1847, who was married to King 
Louis of Portugal, first by procuration, on September 27th, 
1862, and in person on the 6th of October following. The 
fifth child, Prince Otto of Montferrat, died at Turin in his 
infancy. After the birth of Princess Maria Pia, the wife of 


At the Piazza San Marco | 


It would be | 


s one continued | 


ately turned her hack upon her. 


Victor Emmanuel was afflicted with rheumatism and fever, 
and remained an invalid until she died, in 1855, 

After the death of Queen Adelaide the King became more 
intimate than ever with Rosi na Bellezza, the handsome 
daughter of a Turinese jeweler, and created her a countes: 
—the Countess Mirafiore. In 1869, when he thought he 
was about to die, he contracted, by the Pope’s permission, 


pleasure of his children, especially of Prince Humbert. All 
of them refused to recognize her in any way. The wife of 
Prince Napoleon would not reply to a letter which she sen! 
to the princess, and the wife of ex-King Amadeus deliber 
Much seandal was eansed 
by her alleged greediness to enrich her family, and by the 
audacity of her father in opening a jewcler’s shop in Rome 
with a sign over it decorated with the royal arms. Countess 
Mirafiore bore several children to the King, and previons 
to her recent death her differences with the royal family 
were to some extent adjusted. 

King Victor Emmanuel had some of the fanlts as well cs 
the virtues of a soldier. He was always in debt. ‘ I might 
make money,” said His Majesty, pn one occasion, when he 
was called upon for an amount that had long been overdue, 
“if I were to speculate in the public funds ; but then a 
previous deposit would be required of me by my brokers, 
and where the deuce am I to find it ?” His civil list was 
large, but his necessities were larger. After he had enter- 
tained the Emperor of Germany at Venice he was com- 
pelled to ask the Italian Parliament to pay the bills, 
amounting to more than a million frances. He had a castle 
to maintain at Genoa, another at Turin, a third at Milan, 
a fourth at Mantua, a fifth at Pitti. Then there were the 
palaces of the Quirinal, Caperta, Naples, Capo di Monte, 
Castellamare and Portici, all requiring a great expenditure 
and a host of officials and servants. 

The following letter was written about two years ago by 
an acquaintance of the King: 

** Tf he has not the bailiffs exactly at his doors, he has at 


| least plenty of paper kites flying, and the renewing of bills 


at nine or ten per cent. discount is no pleasant feature of 
life, even for royal personages. Reeently they have been 
even forging His Majesty’s name to drafts, and one very 
grave case has come to light, of which I have just read par- 
tienlars. The pennry of the King is so notorious that an 
old, needy nobleman, who sometimes acts as bill broker, 
bethonght him of dishonestly raising the wind by forging 
His Majesty’s name to aseries of drafts for two hundred 
thousand franes in all. 
also the ladies, 


He loves horses, sporting, dogs, and 
His get-up is that of a sportsman, who 
furnished himself at a readymade clothes shop, and used 
out the suit consistently to the last thread. A sort of jacket 
of rough material, over which falls an enormous shirt-collar ; 
wide trousers, a waistcoat buttoned up to the neck and 
crossed by a leather strap which fastens his watch ; sneh is 
his costume. The Piedmontese peasants, who 
know well that their King is not rich, sometimes ask, when 
they see his leather watehguard, if he has not his gold ehain 
in the pawn office. The household of the Countess Rosina 
Mirafiore, Victor Emanuel’s morganatic wife, is also on a 
very unextravagant footing. All this does not prevent the 
King from being in constant want of money. 
purse is always empty. 


favorite 


His priva‘> 
Everything is due for, and in orlor 
to meet demands, when very pressing, the King of Italy is 
obliged to give bills, which third partics negotiate at the 
banks.” 

A king “hard np” is not any more agreeable or edifying 
a sight than a subject or a citizen in the same unhappy 
plight, but, if comparatively poor, Victor Emmanuel w. 
always generous, 


~ 
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One of his courtiers 1s xvported to have said of him that |! notwithstanding their great picturesque beauty, are alm 


his habits were rather those of a squire than of a sovereign. 
He used to walk out dressed in a velvet suit, wearing a 
broad-brimmed hat. His soldiers loved him. He was a 
dashing leader, and his manners in camp were bluff and 
hearty. 
Army, for the commander walked among his troops with- 
out a bodyguard and bantered with drummers and viran- 
Tt was his habit to go on long hunting excursions, 
attended by a few followers. He would frequently wander 
away from his party, and spend the night in some moun- 
taineer’s hut; and it has been said that he would often 
leave orders with his hosts to wait upon him at his palace, 
preserving his incognito, however, so that the worthy moun- 
taineers would be overcome with surprise upon finding that 
they had entertained a king upon their humble fare. It 
must be added, however, that gracious always, and some- 
times even free-and-easy as Victor Emmanuel was, he never 
forgot or let others forget that he was a king. He always 
retained a certain dignity. which forbade undue familiarities 
even when he was in his merriest moods. He disliked 
ceremony. He was accessible and good-natured. 
were simple. He was temperate in his habits, although 
fond of a glass of good wine. He liked also a good cigar, 
and it is recorded of his English visit, that while at Windsor, 
he broke the heart of worthy Mrs. Thornton, the Queen's 
housekeeper, by smoking in his green satin bed at night. 
He was above the medium height, and very stout. He had 
the fair Piedmontese complexion, and his face was rather 
coarse and red. His eyes were large and clear blue, and he 
wore a heavy mustache and a long, narrow goatee. 
been credited with being the originator of that peculiar 
mustache which, impinging from the upper lip on the 
cheek, spreads from ear to ear. 
habit of dyeing it. 
in 1855, the fancy seized him to haye his famous and for- 
midable moustache slightly trimmed, to the disappointment 
of the ladies of those capitals. Courageous in war and de- 


\ditres. 


voted to the fair sex in peace, his character was summarized | 


in the nickname of J/ Re Galantuomo, conferred on him by 
the people. 

Miss Middy Morgan says that Victor Emmanuel was a 
skillful marksman with a rifle, and could hit a mark without 
any preliminary sighting. He was also a great lover of 
horses, and he organized fox-hunts in Italy. He had hand- 
some stables in the Boboli Gardens, at Florence, in which 
were stabled fine Cleveland bays, of the same breed as those 
in the royal stables of Great Britain, and fine Irish mares. 
When the capital was at Florence, the King had a hunting 
lodge at San Rossore, close to Pisa, and in the centre of a 
magnificent preserve, full of deer, English pheasants, wild 
boar and other game; and thither he went invariably, as 
soon as he was released from the cares of state. Near Turin 
there is another hunting lodge, Valdieri, away up in the 
mountains, where the King hunted the chamois, clad in 
buckskin, and wearing a Tyrolese hat. Here he used Arab 
steeds. He had breeding parks near Turin, and in Turin, 
at the stables of the Via della Seeea, his old war-horses were 
kept, ineluding a snow-white Arab that bore him scatheless 
through the battle of Palestro. 

The King of Italy’s hunting quarters in the Valley of 
Aosta, were visited and sketched for a London illustrated 
journal, nearly three years ago, by an artist who then wrote : 
“King Victor Emmanuel is by no means a ‘ carpet’ sports- 
man. He would care little for a well-preserved wood, 
stocked with half-tame partridges and pheasants, but is 
never more at home than in the exciting and somewhat dan- 
gerous sport to be found on the heights of Aosta. These 
mountains, situated in the northeastern portion of Italy, 


Ae | : : 
Strict etiquette was impossible in the Sardinian | men, one of whom in the centre, ina gray cotton cout 


His tastes | 


He has | 


| : > : 
| charms of Alpine scenery are found here. 


Of late years he was in the | 
Just before visiting Paris and London ! 


wholly unknown to English tourists. Nevertheless, all (': 
».. Should : 
stray tourist find himself in this neighborhood, he migh! 


probably, when skirting a mountain, meet a small gronp 


light cap, mounted on a horse, would be King Victor E: 
manuel. In the pine forests, on the heights, might be seen 


| the royal encampment, glistening amidst the dark rocks 


the foot of the glacier. Here the King and his suite slecp 
at night, the day being wholly passed in the chase. Here, 
also, amidst the white and blue glaciers — contrasting 


| strangely with the light-green of the meadows and the dark 
| hue of the forests—the royal party dine all together under 


a roof of entwined branches, the sunbeams carefully warded 
off by a curtain. This spot is Valmicana, some 18,000 fect 
above the level of the sea. Not that Victor Emmannel 
wholly confines himself to camping ont. He has a hand- 
some hunting chalet at Lauzon, fitted up with every con- 
venience; while sometimes he will fx his quarters at 
Montearné, in the Valley of Valsavaranche, where there are 
a fewrough buildings. The largest is inhabited by the King 
and his personal attendants, while the others are oeeupied by 
the telegraphic service and the kitchens ; the tents being 
tenanted by the various members of the suite. The King’s 
bedroom, like the surroundings, is eminently primitive, 2 
small iron bedstead, and a few white pinewood ehairs and 2 


_ table forming the only furniture. In the dining-room, a triff> 
| larger, the parish priest of the Valsavaranche says mass on 


Sunday mornings. Numerous paths have been made up and 
dong the heights for the use of the King, who usually 
makes the ascent of the mountain on horseback, except in 
places where the path is so bad that this is difficult and 
dangerous—as at the foot of the elaciers—then he dismounts 
and walks. At the summit there is a little roofless shed, 
with a rude, stone seat, and here the King awaits the gan». 
driven toward him by the mountaincer beaters. Thus,” eon- 
tinues the artist, ‘the King of Italy has acquired, in these 
valleys, an extraordinary popularity.” 

More recently it has been said that, ‘Strong as a bnffilo 
and nimble as a steinbok, with his stride of Ajax and |i: 
eye of Mars,” the Ré Galantuomo was hailed by the hoi 
Piedmontese mountaineers as the genius loci; typifying, as 
he did, all the virtues prized, and all the failings palliated 
on the southern slopes of the Alps. 

It is the chief glory of Victor Emmanuel to have revive: 
the Homerie ideal of a king as the leader and protector oi 
his people. ‘The Bourbgn theory of kingship was that 
the nation belonged to the king, and that he had a divine 
right to use it for his personal pleasure. Coming to the 
throne at a period when the Bourbon theory was maintained 
by the might of Enropean armies, Victor Emmanuel breke 
with the traditions of modern monarchy and chose rather 
to be the hero of a free nation than the despotie ruler of }.: 
ancient patrimony. He could not have foreseen that the 
heroic age of Italy was close at hand, and that twenty-seven 
millions of Italians were to choose him as their leader.” Ih 
him the chivalrous qualities inherited from the soldier-ki 
of Savoy were untainted by the selfishness and treachery o: 
some of his ‘later predecessors. It was pre-~ minently thes: 
chivalrous qualities that fitted him for his share in ths 
work of national independence. A thoughtful writer hi 
jus'ly protested against the fashion of assigning Victo: 
Emmanuel a subordinate place in the creation of United 
Italy. Gavonr has been called the brain and Garibaldi thi 
sword of Italy, while it has been assumed that the King, 
though a gallant and honest gentleman, was merely th. 
standard around which others rallied the Italian people. 


This, however, betrays only a superficial acquaintance wit! 
‘ 
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the Italian 
revolution. 
While every 
one concedes 
that Victor 
Emmanuel 
possessed 
clear, strong 
common sense, 
it is probable 
that he was 
not intellectu- 
ally a greai 
man. Never- 
theless, he was 
endowed with 
what is vastly 
superior to 
mere intellect 
—a brave and 
loyal heart, 
and the im 

palpable bu 

resistless mag- 
netism of char- 
acter. Hadha 
been weak or 
dishonest, tha 
Italian King- 
dom would 
not have been 
born. Before 
Italy could 
become a na- 


tion it was essential that an Italian monarch who could be 
trusted to the uttermost should take the leadership of all 
the factions of the people. 
became possible, 

Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, and titular King of 
Cyprus and Jerusalem, died at half past two o’clock, Pp. m., 
on the 9th of January, 1878, in the Quirinal palace at Rome. 
His disease was miliary fever, and was a repetition of that 
which prostrated him in 1869. 
ly a brief illness, filled Rome with consternation and 
The sad news was telegraphed instantly throughout 


grief. 
the world. 
of the dying 
monarch 
can be given 
than the curt 
telegram 
which wa 

flashed across 
th Atlantic 
before his 
corpse was 
cold. After 
telling of the 
demenstra- 
tions of popu- 
lar grief, the 
condolences of 
the foreign 
2m bassadors 
with the be- 


reaved royal 
family, and 
the transmis- 


sion, from the 


No more touching description of the last hours | 
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ANNOUNCING THE VOTE OF VENICE IN FAVOR OF ANNEXATION TO THE KINGDOM OF ITALY, 


to give him a little strength. 
With Victor Emmanuel, Italy 
sitting in an armchair, dressed.” 


His death, preceded only 
stood at the foot of the bed. 


4 uve pra P< —--— — 


VICTOR EMMANUEL RECEIVING FRUM PRESIDENT TECHIO THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE YOTE oF 
VeNiTIA, 


The body of the dead King was emvalmed. 
state for several days in a room on the ground-floor of the 
Quirinal, on a simple, low, curtainless iron bedstead, on 
which Victor Emmanuel was wont to sleep. 
white, perfectly calm and undisfigured. A row of wax-lights 
A chaplain continually recited 


Vatican to the 
Quirinal, of 
the Holy 
Father’s bles- 
sing for the 
king in artic- 
ulo mortis, the 
telegram = ad- 
ded: “The 
king received 
the last sacre- 
ment of the 
Chureh calm- 
ly. He then 
took an affec- 
tionate fare- 
well of Prince 
Humbert, the 
he‘r- apperent, 
and the latter’s 
wife, Princess 
Margherita, 
and a few 
other persons 
familiar with 
him through 
life. He said 
a few kind 
words to each. 
Toward half- 
past two, P.M., 
the oppression 
under which 
he labored in- 


creased, and he was caused to inhale oxygen, which seemed 
He saluted those present, 
bending his head twice. Then, sighing deeply, he expired, 


Tt lay in 


His face was 


prayers for the dead, and four aides-de-camp kept watch in 
the ante-room. 


Meanwhile, Rome and all Italy went in 


mourning for 
Victor Em- 
manuel. Mes- 
sages of sym- 
pathy were 
sent to King 
Humbert LI, 
his successor, 
from all for- 
eign courts 
and 
ments, and 
particularly 
from Italians 
in distant 
lands. In this 
country, since 
King Victor 
Emmanuel's 
death, com- 
memorative 
meetings have 
been held and 


governh- 


ee 
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-requiem masses have been said 
in nearly all our principal cities 
and towns. At the solemn re- 
quiem mass for the dead King 
of Italy in the Church of St. 
Aloysius, in Washington, on 
January 22d, the President and 
Vice-President of the United 
States, the Chief Justice and 
Associate Justices of the Sn- 
preme Court, the Senators and 
Representatives, the Generals of 
the Army, the Admiral of the 
Navy, with numerous subordi- 
nate officers in full uniform, and 
the entire Diplomatic Corps in 
court dress, were present. 

The funeral of the late King 
Victor Emmanuel on the 17th of 
January, 1878, must have been 
one of the most imposing spec- 


WT 


STATE-BARGE USED BY VICTOR EMMANUEL AT VENICE. 


The guard of honor surrounding 
the car; the late King’s favorite 
horse, riderless, behind it; 
eighteen detachments of civic 
dignitaries, two thousand seven 
hundred deputations from all 
parts of Italy ; the superb miili- 
tary and official costumes ; the 
seventy tattered banners: the 
decorations of the darkencd 
Pantheon, where, all ecclesiasti- 
cal restrictions having been re- 
moved by express order of ths 
Pope, the simple but impressive 


eee 


religious services were cele- 
brated—all these elements of a 
splendid historical ceremony 
were present. It took seven 
hours for the procession to move 
from the Quirinal to the Pan- 
theon. The following inscrip- 
tion was conspicuous over tlie 


VICTOR EMMANUEL OPENING THE ITALIAN PARLIAMENT AT FLORENCE. gateway of the Pantheon 
) 
( 


tacles ever witnessed at Rome. 
At nine o’clock in the morning, 
the royal corpse was placed on 
the same car which had been 
used at the burial of Charles 
Albert, King of Sardinia, the 
late Monarch’s father. The car 
was surmounted by the iron 
crown of the Lombard Kings. 
It was preceded by Lieutenant- 
General Medici, Victor Emman- 
uel’s first aide-de-camp, mounted 
and bearing the Palestro sword, 
sheathed. Alli the rest of the 
vast procession were on foot, 
the Crown-Prince of Germanys 
with envoys from Austria, Por- 
tugal and Grand Duchy of 


Baden, walking abreast. The st oe eG UN De * 
2 . —_ a > 
procession was headed by fifteen —— he 


military detachments, with their 
bands discoursing solemn music, 
ana the clergy bearing tapers. DEFEAT OF GARIBALDI AT MENTANA IN 1967 
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“Ttaly with a mother’s pride, with a daughter's grief, 


supplicates for the great King, who was a faithful citizen | 


and triumphant soldier, the immortality of the righteous 
and heroic.” 
tion, was on the stone slab, which is to be placed in the 
chapel destined for the dead monarch : ‘ Victor Emmanuel ! 
First King of Italy.” This is, indeed, a model epitaph. 
But not the least striking and suggestive fact about all this 
pageantry was the absence of pall-bearers. None could, as 
such, have fitly taken the places of the late King’s trusty 
counselors, who aided him in founding and establishing his 
Cavour (one of the ablest of modern statesmen), 
all these died before their 


kingdom 
WAzeglio, La Marmora, Ratazzi ! 
King. 
bire of European affairs, in view of the approaching Con- 
clave and the closing scenes of the Russo-Turkish war and 
its prospective complications, there are no Ministers like 
them to aid by their connsels King Humbert, Emmanuel’s 
son and successor. But the Italian people are left to inspire 
Humbert with emulation of his illustrious father’s loyalty 
to free constitutional government. 


BURIAL ECCENTRICITIES, 

Tw all times and conntries there have been queer notions 
about burial. We here offer our readers a few instances of 
this kind of eccentricity. 

Mr. Wilkinson, one of the fonnders of the iron mannfac- 
ture Britain, loved iron so well that he resolved to 
carry it to the grave with him. He had himself buried in 
his garden, in an iron coffin, over which was an iron tomb 
of twenty tons’ weight. In order to make all right and se- 
enve, he eansed the coffin and tomb to be constrneted while 


he 


in Great 


was yet alive ; he delighted to show them to his friends 


and visitors-—possibly more to his pleasure than theirs. 
Bat there were sundry little tribulations to encounter. 


When he diced, 
he was temporarily laid in the ground while a new one was 
it was decided that the coffin was too 


it was fonnd that the coffin was too small; 
made ; when buried, 
near the surface, and it was therefore transferred to a cavity 
dug in a reck ; lastly, when the estate was sold, many years 
afterward, the family directed the coffin to be transferred 
to the Thus Mr. Wilkinson had the excep- 
tional honor of being buried three or four times over. Mr. 
Smiles tells us that 1862 a 


assist at all th nts, 


churchyard. 


in man was 


l interm 


‘ ‘ Ss ia ae 
And what is yet more ominous at this critical Junc- | 
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| on the latter, he had a new one cut—just in time, for | 


A much better, because a simpler, inserip- | 


| dram-shop. 


died immediately after it was finished. One John Whe:.: 
ley, of Nottingham, bought a coffin and filled it with clove 
cordial ; but he brought himself into bad repute by gettin: 
drunk too frequently, for his coffin became to him a sort « 
A young navy surgeon, who accompanied thie 
Duke of Clarence (afterward King William IV.) when ! 
first went to sea as a royal middy, rose in after-life to an i 
portant position at Portsmouth ; he had a favorite boat con- 


| verted into a coffin, with the stern-piece fixed at its head, 


jand kept it under his bed for many years. 


’ 


A marr! 
couple in Prussia provided themselves with coflins befor - 
hand, and kept them in a stable, where they were utilize) 
as cupboards for the reception of various kinds of food ; Inut 
the final appropriation of the coffins was marked by a sin- 


gular contre-temps. The man died ; the widow packed te 


contents of both ecoflins into one, while the body was de- g 
posited in the other. By some mishap, the coffin full of 
eatables was lowered into the grave. Next day the widow, 
opening the lid of the (supposed) eupboard, was seared it 
finding the dead body of her husband. Of course the inti: 
ment had to be done all over again, with an interchange of 

coffins. 

The enstom of being buried in an erect position has bec 

| frequently carried out. Ben Jonson was buried upright in | 


| ror Frederick Barbarossa opened the tomb of Charlemagne 


living who had | 
Mr. Wilkinson was quite | 


pleased to make presents of iron coffins to any friends who | 


Ina 
nt‘y such as Cornwall, it is not surprising to 


Wished to possess sueh mementoes of death and iron, 


granite co 


read that the Reverend John Ponx roy, of St. Kew, was 
buried in a granite coffin which he had eaused to be 
made, 


Some persons have had a singular taste for providing 
their coffins long beforehand, and kee ping them as objects 
pleasant to loolg at, or morally profitable as reminders of 
the fate of all, or useful for eve rvday purposes until the 
last and solemn nse A slater in Fifeshire, about 
own decorated it with 
shells, and displayed it among other faney shell-work in a 
room he called his grotto. Another North Briton, a eart- 
wright, made his own eoffin, and used it for a long time t 
hold his working-tools ; it was filled with sliding shelves, | 
and the lid turned upon hinges. It is said that many 
instanees are met with in Scotland of workingmen con- 
structing their own coffins * Alderman 
Jones, of Gloncester, about the close of the seventeenth cen- | 


supervene Ss. 


forty years ago, made his coftin, 


in leisure hours.” 


tury had his eoffin and hie mannmoant aanctenatod hofare. 


hand ; not liking the shape of the uuse carved on is efligy | 


coffin. 


Westminster Abbey, a circumstance which gave oecasiou | 
for the following lines in the ‘‘ Ingoldsby Legends ”’: 


“ Even rare Ben Johnson, that famous wiht, 
I am told is interred there bolt upright, 
In just such a posture, beneath his bust, 
As Tray used to sit in to beg for a crust.” 


Military heroes have, in more cases than one, been buried hy 
their men in upright positions on the battle-field, sometim«:: 
lance or spear in hand. One such was found at the Cm 
ragh of Kildare ; on opening an earthen tumulus, the skcle- 
ton of an old Trish chieftain was seen upright, with a Darl 
spear in or near one hand. 

It is, of course, quite easy to bury in an upright post-re, 
by setting up the coffin on end; but where, as in mam 
recorded instances, the body is placed in a sitting posture, 
cofiins were, of necessity, inadmissible. When the Em) 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, he found the body of the great man 
seated on a kind of throne, as if alive, clad in impevi:! 
robes, bearing his seeptre in one hand and a eopy of t! 
Bible on his At Shoreditch churehyard, some y 
ago, a tomb could be seen from the high-road, placed ther 
by a quack doctor named Doctor John Gardiner ; or rather, 
it was a high headstone, with an inscription denoting th: 
the inclosed spot was his * last and best bedroom.” He had 
the tomb and the inseription prepared some years before | 
death, and was (so rumor stated) buried in a sitting postur 


knees. 


——— 
Ne EE El 


but on this last point the evidence is not clear. 
Some folks have been buried with a mere apology foi } 
Such was the fate of Mrs. Fisher Dilke, during t! 


time of the Commonwealth. Her husband, Mr. Dilke, di 


| not seem to regard her remains as deserving of a very hi: 


da coffin to be made from bows 
He bargained with a sexton to ma! 


expenditure. He eaus 
which lined his barn. 

a grave in the churehyard for one groat 
than if it had been in the church. He invited eight neig! 
bors to act as bearers, for whom he provided three tw 
penny cakes and a bottle of claret. He read a chapter 


two gr vats cle ap 


| Job to them while all was being got ready ; then the cakes 


and wine were partaken of, and the body was earried to th 
ehurehyard. They put her in the grave, each threw in « 


| spadeful of earth, and the bereaved neh 1 ond his neie! 


bors retraced their steps, 


Another instuuce of an apolog: 


Ce  —  — 
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for coffins was that near Horsham, in an old mansion which | own death, ordered his own 


had been a nunnery. When, on one oceasion, the kitchen 
floor was taken up, there were found twelve skeletons, all 


in a row, each between two planks ; they were supposed to | 


have been nuns. 

And some folks have been buried without any coffin at all, 
A military officer, some half-century or so ago, directed by 
his will that his body should be opened by medical men, 
bound round with cere-cloth, and interred, without a coffin, 
in a partienlar part of his park. Acorns were to be sownon 
the spot, the most promising plant from which was to be 
allowed to grow there, “in order,” as he said, * that his 
remains might be useful in nourishing a sturdy British oak.” 
He left a legacy to his gardener to weed and water the plant. 
A goodly sized oak-tree now marks the spot. 
one of the strange burial, or rather, absence of burial, in the 
ease of Jeremy Bentham, the celebrated jurist and philoso- 
pher. In accordance with his will, a head of wax was 
affixed to his skeleton, after dissection; the figure was 
stuffed to the proper size, and clad in Bentham’s own gar- 
ments ; he was placed seated in his own arm-chair, with lis 
own walking-stick in one hand. <A wag made a very whim- 
sical anagram out of this, by simply transposing two letters 
in Jeremy Bentham’s name—‘ Jecr my bent ham.’ 

Miscellaneous instances crowd upon us of burial without 
coffins. There is a parish in the Isle of Thanet, the register 
of which contains entries of eightpence for burying in a 
coffin, and sixpence without a coffin ; and in the register of 
an adjoining parish, more than two centuries back, eight- 
pence “in a cofiined grave,” and sixpence ‘‘in a sheet.” 
About a century ago, in Dorset, a gentleman directed that 
his uneoffined remains should be buried ten fect deep in a 
partiewar field lying near his honse, and the field to be then 
thoronghly plowed over, as if to obliterate him as eom- 
pletely as could well be the ease. The family of the St. 
Clairs of Rosslyn were for many generations (the men, at 
any rate) buried without coffins. The latest of such burials 
took place toward the close of the seventeenth century. 
When the vault was next opened, the body of Sir William 
St. Clair was seen lying in lis armor with a red velvet eap 
on his head ; nothing was decayed but a part of the white 
fur-edging to the cap. In some parts of Treland it was at 
one time enustomary to carry the body to the grave-side in 
a coffin, upon which the body was taken out and reverently 
deposited in the earth. There was one Augustinian abbey 
graveyard in particular, near Enniscorthy, in which certain 
families were generally buricd in this fashion, the graves 
being serupulously prepared with boards. earth, sods and 
grass. It is said that the Superior of the first Cistercian 
abbey founded in England since the Reformation lies buried 
in this fashion in the cliapter-house of the abbey in one of 

he midland counties. Mr. Thomas Cooke, a merchant who 

had well befriended Morden College, Blackheath, directed 
that his body should be buried in a winding-sheet, minns 
coffin, in the college grounds. 

And as some people have been buried without coffins, so 
have there been instances of coffins buried without people. 
Fraud, more or less, may be suspected in such cases, About 
a dozen years ago the death of a foreigner was entered in 
the register of an Essex parish, on the faith of a medical 
certificate, apparently authentic ; a coffin was bonght, and 
a grave ordered to be dug in a Roman Catholic graveyard. 
The funeral, or a funeral, took place, all in decent order. 
A few weeks afterward a claim was put in by the widow for 
a hundred thousand frances, due from an insurance office. 
The alleged deceased was known to have been a fugitive 
fraudulent bankrupt. The aid of the detective police being 
obtained, the grave and coffin were opened, and—no corpse 
was there. The rascal had made out the certificate of his 
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grave and eoflin, and followed 
his own coffin to its last home as chief mourner ! 

With or without coflins, many persons have been buried 
in spots other than ehurehyards or graveyards 3 snen, for 
instance, as in their own gardens, farms, parks or plinta- 
tions. There is a family residence in Northamptonshire 
marked by the singularity of having a coffin placed as it 
| were a table ina summer-house. Sir William ‘Temple, he- 
fore his death in 1700, ordered his heart to be inelosed in a 
silver casket, and buried under a sun-dial in his own garden 
at Moor Park, opposite a particular window. Where the 
body was interred we have no record. 

William Liberty, a brickmaker in Herts, was buried in a 
tomb constructed by himself at the side of a lonely footpath 

across a field ; and room was afterward found in the same 
| tomb for his widow. Sir James Tillie, of Pentillie Castle, 
*Cornwall, was, at his own desire, laid under a tower in a 
summer-house in a favorite part of his park. Baskerville, 
the printer, was buried under a windmill near his garden ; 
a dancing-master in a plantition near Macclestield ; a barris- 
ter beneath a tower which he had built at Leith Hill, Sur- 
rey ; a Yorkshire squire in his own shrubbery, ‘‘ because he 
had passed some of the happiest hours of his life there’; a 
shepherd of the Chiltern Hills on the ehalky slopes of the 
hills themselves, with an inscription eut 
covering. 

The wish of a eaptain in Cromwell’s army to bury his 
favorite charger in the churehyard of Honghton-le-Spring, 
was frustrated ; wherenpon he had it Duried in his own 
orchard, and left orders that he himself was to be buried by 
the side of the horse. 

Many queer stories are extant, resting, however, on toler- 
ably good authority, of bodies being left unburied, or in 
some way or other kept above-ground, in the hope of eun- 
ningly defeating some Jaw or other. The old stage-coachmen 
on the Great North Road, when driving throueh Stevenage, 
were wont to point to a barn in which the body of a former 
owner, Mr. Trigg, was kept; it was inelosed in lead, and 
placed upon a beam of the roof. The gossips of the neigh 
borhood had two theories to explain this. 
effect that Trigg had expressed a dosire that his body shonld 
be kept there ‘until the day of judgment”; the other, that 
he believed he would return to life again thirty years after 
his death, and left his property subject to this contingency. 
He died in 1721. After the thirty years his representatiy 
“pave him three days’ grace,” then buried him, and finally 
disposed of his property. 


in the evassy 


One was to the 


Just abont a century ago, a legacy of twenty-five ponds 
a year was left to 2 woman ‘so long as she remained aboye- 
ground.” Her husband, after her death, put a crafty inter- 
pretation on these words ; he rented a small room in a 
neighbor’s honse, and kept the body there in a eoftin dnring 
the long period of nineteen years, receiving the annuity be- 
cause the woman was still “above-ground.” 

A gentleman, rather earlier in the same century, left orders 
that, when he died, he should be placed in a coffin perehed 
up on end in acellar. He had bequeathed all his property 
to charitable uses, and had a notion that his relatives would 
try to defy the will unless his body were kept unburied 
that is, not actually interred in the gronnd. 


ODD MISTAKES AND MISCONCEPTIONS, 


At the last Christmas raco-mecting at Ellerslie, New Zea- 
land, just as the course was being cleared for the event of 
the day, uproarious sounds of merriment arose behind the 
suldling paddock, and a number of suilors belonging to 
Her Majesty’s ship Supphire, were ‘seen scurrying aiong, a 


VICTOR EMMANUEL'S ARMY STORMING THE SAN GIOVANNI GATE, KUME, 


stalwart blue-jacket in their 
midst bearing in his brawny 
arms the form of a woman. 
No screams resounded above 
the din created by the abdue- 
tors; but nothing doubting 
that the capture was an unwill- 
ing one, a gallant newspaper 
editor and a detective, eager 
to aid beauty in distress, started 
in hot pursuit, and after a 
smart chase across 
overtook the miscreants. To 
the officer’s stern demand for 
the instant release of their fair 
prisoner, the tars replied by 
dropping their prize, where- 
upon the brave rescuers, rush- 
ing forward, tenderly raised the 
prostrate figure. Judge, how- 
ever, of their feelings of mor- 
tification upon being told by 


country, 
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the sailors, that having, at the 
interesting game of Aunt Sally, 
fairly demolished the old lady's 
pipe, and the accustomed six- 
pence for the adroit achievement 
not being forthcoming, they had 
carried off the old lady in re- 
prisal ! 

For a dressed-up doll to be 
taken for a lady seems as im- 
probable as that a lawyer should 
be taken for a thief, but even 
that has happened—so liable 
are men to be led away by ap- 
pearances. Daniel Webster, 
traveling by the night-stage 
from Baltimore to Washington 
with no companion save the 
driver, contemplated that 
worthy’s forbidding features 
with a very uneasy mind. He 
had nearly reasoned his sus- 
picious fear away, when they 


VICTOR EMMANUBL PROCEEDING TO OPEN PARLIAMENT. 


to the dark woods between 
Bladensburg and Washington, 
and Webster felt his courage 
oozing out of his finger-ends 
as he thought what a fitting 
place it was for murder. Snd- 
denly the driver turned toward 
him and gruffly demanded his 
name. Then he 
wanted to know where he was 
going. 

“To Washington: I 
senator, 


came 


It was given. 


am a 
* said Daniel, expecting 
his worst thoughts were near 
realization. 

The driver grasped him by 
the hand, saying : 

**How glad I am, mister, to 
hear that. I've been properly 
seared for the last hour; for 
when I looked at yon, I fert 
sure you were a highwayman.” 
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occasion a young gentleman accosted a 


stately-looking personage at a Washington we lding reeep- 
tion with : “Good evening; I'm delighted to see you ; we 
] ¢ not met since we part lin Mexico.” 


{enoring the outstretched hand, the gentleman addressed 


{ **T fear vou have the advaut »of me.” 
*Whiv, is it possible you d t recollect me?” ex luimed 
{ mortified young fellow. ‘Certainly I was much 
r when I was in Mexico with my father.” 
(vo tell the truth,” said the other, ‘my remembrances 


ico i 


©! ever being in Mex 
Are you not Sir Edward Thoraton ?” in 


‘very indistinet.” 
juired the pnz 


1 one, beginning to suspect there was a mistake some- 
\ > il SUSpPICl um becoming a cert unty when the r ply 
‘By no means; I am Judee Poland, of Ver- 


rv this rebaff, th 


ing the judge ther 


vouth h ippcl dtu be at 
, made up to hit, 


( alter a ‘two about the weather, ob erved: 


Chat was an awkward blunder of mine the other evening, 


ike vou for old Thornton !” 


‘And whom do you take me for now, may Tusk ?” was 
{ ply. 
Why,” said he, feeling rather bewild L by the other's 
viuer, “you toll me you were Judge Poland, of Vea 
‘Ou the coutrary, sir, my name is Thornton,” was the | 


lating response. 
The victim to this case of not so 


much to be pitied as 


awkward duality was 
his fellow-countryman Slimmer, who 
from a similar mistake that none of his 
Sluamer, 


tie ladies’ waiting-room at a railway station, found a pair 


fured worse Wits 


miiking. a modest young bachelor, pecping into 
of plump arms round his neck, a lady's head resting lov- 
ingly on his manly bosom, and half-a-dozen youngsters of 
nicely graduated sizes clasping his legs, tugging at his coat 


Papa !° at the t »p of their voices. While 
the half-strangled victim was struggling to disentangle him- 


tails, and crying * 


sclf from his affectionate surroundings, a gentleman rushed 


into the waiting-room, took the 
floored the innocent Slimmer with his carpet-bag, and then 
Whe li he Cale to himself he Was in bed in 


the infirmary, a bruised and battercd bachelor ; and all he 


situation in at a glance, 


sat upou him 


eot for lis pains was a grumbling apology from his assail- 
. . ** 7 | 
aut for the unfortunate mistake his wife had made. The 


‘oummnon lot of sufferers from the mistakes of such over- 
liasty folk. 
Jealous-minded people are particularly prone to miscon- 
«options results. The captain of a 
‘hooner triding between San Francisco and Mexico left 
He had 


hoon away some twelve months, wlen one night, as his wife 


involving serious 


iis wife in a tenement-house in San 


Francisco. 
is uursing the baby of a neighbor, the door of her room 
epenucd and she suw her husband standing looking at her. 


Sic rose to greet him; but repulsing her with an oath, he 


turned on his heel and was gone, leaving her to cry herself | 


to sleep. door awoke 


A knock at the her. Before she 
eould reach it, her liusband was in the room, his hand at 
h throat. Dragging her shrieking to the window, he 
woull have thrown her from it: but her eries had drawn a 
es ovd in front of the house, and the unhappy woman man- 
aged to extricate herself from his strong grasp, only to feel 
a kuife enter her flesh, and to fall senseless to the ground, 
The infuriated seaman made for the stairway, where he was 
met by a crowd of men. 


who came near him, he smashed in the door of a room, 
jumped through a window, and although pursued, reached 
the Chinese quarter, and was lost in its labyrinths. The 


- | timid young man of Titusville. 


Threatening to shoot the first | 
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| ecremoniously, hearing the commotion without compre- 
| hending it, sprang out of bed and fired a shot ; upon which 
somebody outside in the hall fired another. ‘Lynch lim ! 
was the ery ; and iu a very short time the guiltless occupant 
of the 
| dungli 


about, 


room was under a lamp-post, and would have been 
« from it but for the intervention of the people 
ured the excited mob that the actual assailant 
woman Wis 


whoa 
of the woman was really beyond reach. The 
| not killed ; but whether her hasty mate discovered his mis- 
tuke and ; 1 for it, is not recorded. 

Not so tragical in consequence was another 
A blushing damscl of forty sum- 
red the town-clerk’s office at Wheeling, W. 

Va., and askel for a The clerk took down her 
name and address and asked for that of ‘* the other party.” 
* Faithful; he lives with me,” said the applicant. The 
| clerk eyed her curiously, but keeping his thoughts to him- 
self, filled up the paper and handed it over. The lady 
«1 at it, shricked out ‘* Monster!’ and swept out of 
the office, leaving the offender dumbfounded at the explo- 
| sion; till it flashed wpon his mind that possibly a dog 
i What the spinster 


iton 
instance of 
juaping to conclusions. 
mers or > ent 
liconse, 


alanc 


license, not a marriage license, was 
wanted 

Equally unhappy in interpreting a lady's meaning was a 
Calling upon a pretty girl 
” 


Dut 


iT am not worthy of such happiness; in fact none of our 


said : 


*You are very kind,” gasped the alarmed visitor ; 


one evening, she **T want to propose to you 


family are marrying people—besides, my income is limited, 
| and I have to meet a friend, and TPmafraid I'll be lite.”’ Ho 
, Was making his exit, without waiting to put on his overcoat, 
through the dvor of a cupboard, 

* Why.” said the young woman, ‘‘ I wanted to propose 
to you to aczompany me as far as Main Street ; that was 
all.” 

“Oh, in that cas 
shall be only too happy.” 


answered the relieved gentleman, ‘I 


Qne 
day the overseer of one of his farms came to headquarters 
to say he ‘Very well,” says Mr. 
Sayre. ‘*Go and buy four or five thowth and pigth, and 
put them on the farm.” 


Mr. Sayre, of Lexington, was troubled with a lisp. 


wanted some porkers. 


The man inguired if he should take the money with him 
to pay for them. 
** No,” said Sayre 
and Tl pay.” 

In a fortuight’s time the overseer reappeared with the 
information that he had been all over the country, but 
could not get more than nine hundred pigs. 

* Nine hundred pigth !” exclaimed his employer. 
told you to buy nine hundred pigth ?” 

“Why, you did, sir,” said the overseer. 


; “they allknow me. Thend them here, 


* Who 
“You told me 
to buy four or five thousand pigs ; and I tried to do it.” 

‘“*T did no thuth thing,” said Sayre ; ‘‘T told you to buy 
four or five thowth and their little pigth ; a pretty meth 
you've made of it !” 

Among the many good stories told by Colonel Stuart in 
his Reminiscences of a Soldier, are the two following: A 
sentry at Chatham, when the captain of the guard ques 
| tion him as to his orders, replied : ** My orders are, sir, if 

a fire broke out, 'm to take my musket and shoot the 
nearest policeman.” The officer suggested that he had 
made some mistake, but the soldier stuck to his text ; and 
| with “I pity the policeman,” the captain of the guard 
walked on without giving the correct instruction: “If a 
| fire breaks out, fire your musket, and alarm the nearest 
| policeman.” A Scotch subaltern at Gibraltar was one day 
on guard with another officer, who, falling down a precipice, 


occupant of the room through which he had dashed so un- | was killed. He made no mention of the accident in his 


TL 
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‘ iar ree 
guard report, leaving the addendum, ‘N. B.-—Nothing 
extraordinary since guard-mounting,” standing without | 


quuification. Some hours after the brigade-major came to 


demand an explanation, saying: ‘You say, sir, in your 
report, “Nothing extraordinary since guard-mounting,” 
when your brother-officer, on duty with you, has fallen 
down a precipice four hundred feet and been killed.” 


*“ Weel, sir,” replied he, ‘I dinna think there’s onything 


extraordinary in it ; if he’d faun doon a precipice four lhun- | 


dvod feet and no been killed, I should hae thought it vary 
extraordinarv indeed, and wad haegput it doon 
report.” 


in my 
Taking things too literally is a fertile cause of amusing 
blunders. Two costermongers claiming proprictorship of 


oue donkey, went to the Westminster county court to get 


the dispute decided. After hearing a part of the evidence, 
the judge said they had better settle the case out of court 


during the adjournment for luncheon. Upon the court re- 
opening the defendant told His Honor it was all right ; the 
doukey was his. Turning to the plaintiff, the judge saw 
his personal appearance was altered for the worse; but 
before he could put any questions, the defendant went on 
to say that they had found a quiet yard to si 
His Honor had suggested. 
the 


ttle it in, as 


plaintiff, but couldn't help it; they had only half an 
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GOING TO CHURCH—A SCENE IN HOLLAND DURING 
THE LAST CENTURY, 

Tae Burgomaster’s lady, wrapped in costly fur and 
rustling silk, smooths her gloves upon her numbed fingers 
as she steps into the quaint ice-chair that is to bear her to 
church. She casts a pleading, shivering glance in the di- 
rection in which she is about to proceed, and devoutly pre- 
pares to face the blast. 

Could she, the wife of the Burgomaster, abstain from 
service when /er seat in the church was the observed of all 
observers, the centre of inquiring glances, the focus foi 
hundreds of pairs of eyes? Would it be proper for fir to 
remain away, when this charming toilet, anent which she 
had already spoken to Vrow Van der Haasjick, was to be 
exhibited for the first time ? Had she not her public duties 
to perform, as well as ler worthy and respected husband ; 


| and was not going to church one of them ? 


He had been rather rough on | 


hour to pull it off in, and plaintiff was a much tougher cus- | 


tomer than he looked to be. 


BIVG, 


The explanation was couclu- 
if not quite satisfactory to the court, and the donkey 
became the prize of the victor in the fight. 


**Come up to the Capitol while we are in session, and I'll | 


give you a seat on the floor of the House,” said a member 


of Congress to one of his supporters, who called upon him | 


in Washington. 

“Wall, no; I thank you,” said the West Virginian ; 
* poor as I am, I always manage to have a cheer to sit on 
home, and I ha’n’t come here to sit on the floor.” 


at 
‘ 


| 


| they deficd it in wraps, they defied it on skat 


In Holland, one hundred years ago, as in this present 
year of grace, the ladies caved not for the clear, crisp cold ; 
CS. Everybody 
skated then, as now, going to market, church or dance, 
funeral, on skates. The “ High 
Dutch” affected French fashions, and gave themselves up 
to ice-chairs, which soon became the rage, their prices beng 


wedding, christening or 


costly, their construction extremely Jundsome. These 


| miniature sleighs, upon occasions of ceremony, were pro- 


pelled by richly attired servitors, whose 
enabled them to send forward the chair at a most exhilarat- 
On the ice, it was considered ‘better form ” for 
a lady to be piloted by a kinsman. On the lake at the 
Hague, one of the prettiest siglits in the world was the skat- 
ing and ice-chairing ; ladies coming from all parts of Europe 
to tuke a lesson from the ‘* double Dutch,” as the Hollanders 


elasticity of limb 


ing speed. 


| were then facetiously termed. 


A doctor, culled in for the second time just in time to | 


save the life of a man who during fits of intoxication was 


| 


given to dosing himself with lwdanum, rated his patient 


roundiy for a good-for-nothing scoundrel, who, if he really 
intended to kill himself, should cut his throat and have 
done with it. One night the doctor’s bell was pulled. Put- 


ting his head out of the window, he saw the self-poisoner’s | 


wife, and heard her eall out: 


* Done what ?” asked he. ‘John has taken your sensible 


advice,” replied the woman ; ‘he has cut his throat, and | 


will seve you further trouble !" 

The American poet must have been cither very angry or 
very much amused, when his note to a friend, ‘Come and 
me; Dam at Barnwn’'s” 


geC 


we going to exhibit yourself. If you had stuck to litera- 
tuve you would have made your mark and fortune. Where- 
abouts is the show now?” Ill-natured people might sus- 
pect the mistuke was willfully made. We should be sorry 
to suppose anybody capable of thinking the same respect- 
ing the extraordinary misconception under which an emi- 
nent divine lubored at a dimner-party. He was so dull and 
silent, that the lady next him expressed her fear that he 
was unwell, ‘* To tell the truth,” said he, ‘Iam not quite 
the thing; I have a presentiment that a serious illness is 
hinging over me—a peculiar numbness ell down my right 


side seems to forebode paralysis ; for I have been pinch- 


ing my right leg all dinner-time, and can elicit no respon- 
sive feeling whatever ; the limb seems dead.” “If that is 


**He has done it, doctor,” 


meaning the hotel of that | 
name in New York, elicited the answer: “I am sorry you | 


The Burgomaster’s wife, after having duly scolded the 
surgomaster for his inattention to the performance of his 
religious duties, stands upon the step, her dainty foot in 
the snow, preparing to enter the ice-chair. 

It is somewhat trying, thus to change the glow of the 
interior of that solid-looking mansion for the clear, entting, 
frosty air, but she has a duty to perform, and she will go 
through with it. 

Wrat a grand old mansion! all flower-carving, with 
flo iated decorations, caressing it as though it were a bower 

with strange gables—with curled iron railing, much after 


| the fashion of the Moorish rahahs, adorning the old quarters 


in sunny Seville, or gorgeous Gratada. 

The interior of the Burgomaster’s dwelling is rich and 
warm. The ceilings are low, paneled in oak, the walls hung 
with paintings by Franz Hans, Meniling, or Ten Eycke, and 
the stately reception-rooms fitted up in the sixteenth 
century style, with antique furniture, ancient glass, old jars 
and mayhap some pieces of Spanish armor, relies of that 
desperate time when Spain soaked the land of cheese, 
canals, dikes, and windmills in crimson blood. 

The Burgomaster’s lady is waited upon right royally by 
retainers in gorgeous livery, their heads powdered, the 
hair en queve and fastened by a ribbon behind ; for the Bur- 
gomaster is a great man, a very potential, ponderous 


| individual, indeed. 


The ice-ehair is in itself a picture, the panels adorned by 


| fleshy Cupids, still fleshier Venuses, and other allegorical 


ull,” said his fair neighbor, with a good-natured smile, | 


“you need not alarm yourself, “the leg you have been 
pinching all the evening belongs to me !"—Uloni soit qi 
mal u jr ase, 


devices, and a gilded bird with outstretched wings flies 
before her through the eager and nipping air. 

Th® servant in scarlet, bare-headed, and bowing low, pre- 
pares to pilot the hand-sleizh, while his companion in green 
attends to enshrine the Vrow’s dainty limbs in cozy wraps, 
and to hand her the prayer-hook, which, good, sound 


THE QUIRINAL, 


church-going lady that she is, 
she will devoutly scan, save 
when glancing at the toilets 
of the wives of the Common 
Councilmen entitled to sit near 
her in the great oaken pew, the 
particular property of the City. 

Her hat is not impossible, 
aud may, in the near future, 
be considered a thing of 
beauty, though not a joy for 
ever ; nor is it unbecoming in 
its delicious quaintness. The 
cloak is soft and rich in volup- 
tuous folds, and the wine-col- 
ored skirt, possibly lined with 
cider-down, suggestive of a 
vlowing warmth. 

The Burgomaster, if not still 
sbed, is cogitating, over a bottle 
of Schiedam, some new canal 
scheme, Or an improved plan of 
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sluices; for, ponderous and 
plodding man that he is, he 
knows full well that if skill 
fuils or energy relaxes, the 
whole country will be again 
under water, the sea will re- 
claim its own, and he, with 
the fair Vrow who is now ea 
voule to church, be isolated 
even in this their great stone 
mansion. 

The lady, snugly ensconced 
in her ice-chair, will be rapidly 
propelled past canals, past 
houses with pointed gables and 
roofs and strange outlines, 
through narrow streets, over 
innumerable drawbridges, past 
barges painted in_ brilliant 
colors laid up in ice, past 
stunted trees, past stately 
storks, until the solemn old 
church is reached. 

Here the Burgomaster’s lady 


will encounter other bright and 
gaudy hand-sleighs engaged in 
depositing their occupants, with 
whom she will exchange stif! 
and formal greeting on entering 
the sacred edifice, which is 
built of red brick, and turned 
by rain and sunshine into a per- 
fect color-glory. 

The obsequious retainer will 
assist her from the chair, if 
there be no sturdy burghe 
to offer his services, and will, 
after placing the vehicle in a 
coigne of vantage, proceed, with 
other gayly-attired servants, to 
a neighboring “wyuhuis,” 
where they will solemnly re- 
gale themselves until warned 
that the service is drawing to a 
close, 
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A MODERN JESSICA. —‘'WHY, YOU HAVE CHANGED YOUR GONDOLIER SINCE THE LAST TIME.” 


A MODERN JESSICA. 


Somz twelve years ago I was staying in Venice. It had 
been the dream of my boyhood to visit the city, and the 
scenes of those striking events in history and romance I had 
read of so often. The Doge’s palace and the church of St. 


tions, from paintings and pictures to be found everywhere ; 
and I now saw the glorious reality, though perhaps at first 
I was rather disappointed, because it did not quite reach the 
height of my imagination. To the English reader, espe- 
cially, Venice must have unutterable charms ; for has not 
Shakespeare invested it with a brighter halo of romance 
than even the brightest page of history could give it ? When 


we hear fhe name of Venice, do we not rather think of the | 
Venice of Shylock, of Antonio, of Othello, than the city of | 


Barbarossa, of Henry Dandolo, or of Francis Foscari ? 
toing for the first time on the Rialto, I could not help 
fancying that an old Jew I met must be a Shylock ; and 
wondered whether a man I saw talking with him was nego- 
tiating a loan on the same terms as Bassanio’s friend. 

On my first arrival I went, according to the custom of 
Englishmen, to see everything at once ; and was soon able 
to say with truth that I had ‘‘stood in Venice, on the 
Bridge of Sighs.” But I soon found out that nothing was 
to be gained by being in such a hurry ; that it was much 
better to take things in a quiet sort of way, as I had plenty 
of time to see the place enjoyably. Besides, it is no joke 
going sight-seeing in the Summer-time at Venice ; the heat 
is so great that it makes one in a perspiration even to think 
of moving. 

The evening was the best part of the day. As the heat of 
the sun’s rays began sensibly to decline, the people came 
out, and gondolas flitted backward and forward, bearing 
freights of all kinds ; old, stately-looking men and women, 


with grave, dignified faces, making one think that they had | 


stepped out of their frames in the adjoining palaces ; laugh- 
ing, dark-eyed signorinas, as careless and light-hearted as 


>) 
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| 


lic 10usness of a midsumm<e T twilight. 
Mark S Dac een nile t n fron n ear lest recolec- 
M | ] 1 1 I far iil ur Oo me i 1 ll 


| Grand Canal, but whose name ¥ forget. 


if the Austrians had never set foot in their city ; English 
people and other foreigners, and now and again the white 
uniform of an Austrian officer ; all intent on one object— 
enjoyment, and feeling relieved to be once more free from 
the rays of the scorching sun, and refreshed by the cool de- 
Truly the Austrian 
rule has not been able to extinguish all feelings of joy in the 
Venetians, changed though they may be from their ancient 
renown ! 

IT hired a gondola for my own use, and, lying lazily on the 
cushions smoking my cigar, made my gondolier sing to me 
Italian songs, which he assured me were from Ariosto, As 
I could not prove the contrary, I was bound to believe him, 
though they might have been his own words for aught I 
knew. 

Well, one evening I had come out as usual, and my gon- 
dolier had taken me down a quiet street leading from the 
T sat looking at 
the grand old palaces each side of me—their beauty more 
than ever apparent in the light of the moon, which was just 
rising—and, looking up to their silent windows, thought 
that from just such another, or perhaps from the same, the 
pretty Jessica might have stolen to her lovet ; and J could 
not help bemoaning that the race was extinct, that elope- 
ments had gone out of fashion, and that there was no 
chance, now-a-days, of meeting pretty girls bringing their 
own dower in ready money with them, when my attention 
was directed to the figure of a woman on the balcony of a 
house we were close upon. Directly she saw me she leaned 
forward a little, threw a letter into the boat, and immedi- 
ately afterward disappeared. Here was a mystery! The 
window where I had seen her lay in the shadow of the 
moon, so that I had not been able to see what she was like. 
That she was young, I was almost certain, for the light had 
been sufficient for me to notice that her figure was slight 
and small, and of course I imagined that she must be beau- 
tiful. 

I opened the letter by the light of my lantern, and found 
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the following words “written in choice Italian,” and in a 
very neat and pretty hand : 

“(ako mio: I cannot come to-night ; I will meet you at the same 
hour to-morrow. Come close up to the window nearest the water ; 
I can descend easily from thence, and there is not so much chance 
of being seen. Provide cloaks, that our figures may be completely 
disguised. Till then, adicu. AMINA.” 


What was I to make of this? I had no intimate friends 
in Venice, and certainly had no acquaintance to address me 
like this. I asked my gondolier if he knew the house, but 
he did not. I told him to go back the same way, in order 
that I might see the figure again, if it happened to be there ; 
but the house seemed quite deserted, and all I noticed was 
a man in a gondola, which passed close to mine. He 
attracted my attention by the peculiar hat he wore. 

I deterinined at first to take no notice of the letter; but 
the love of an adventure, such as this promised to be, was 
too strong for me; and besides, vanity whispered, ‘‘ Who 
knows ? some one may have fallen in love with you un- 
awares !’’ Moreover, I was anxious to see if the lady was 
really pretty—whether she would turn out a real Jessica ; 
so I made up my mind to be at the place at the appointed 
time. 

All the next day I was in a fever of excitement ; I longed 
for the evening, and thought that the sun would never set. 
As soon as it began to get dark I stepped into the gondola, 
and told my man to go the same way as last night. As we 
neared the place, I felt a little nervous, and even thought 
once or twice of turning back or going in another direction, 
and that I might only fall into some scrape or trap if I per- 
severed in my intention ; but it was too late before I could 
come to any decision—we had already entered the silent 
street. As I had been directed in the letter, I had provided 
cloaks, and had enveloped myself in one, completely dis- 
guising my person with the help of a slouched, wide-awake 
kind of hat turned down over my eyes. I felt very much 
like an operatic brigand about to do some deed of darkness, 
There were more people about than there had been the 
night before, so I thought it was prudent to paddle abont, 
not to excite attention, and to wait till the coast was pretty 
clear before taking my boat under the balcony. At last my 
gondola was about the only one near, so I seized the oppor- 
tunity, and told the gondolier to steer it to the appointed 
window. There, sure enough, was the figure ; and as soon 
as I was close enough, and had made fast our boat the best 
way I was able, she handed me some packages, which I 
thought at the time were rather heavy, and followed herself 
immediately afterward, getting lightly over the low balus- 
trade of the window, and alighting somewhat unexpectedly, 
at least to me, into my arms, which were extended for her 
assistance in getting down. As soon as she was in the gon- 
dola, she whispered to me to be off at once, before being 
discovered. My man came to ask to what part of the city 
\ewould go; fortunately, before I could speak, the lady 
mentioned some place, which, though I had never heard of 
it before, he seemed to know. She then said to me, some- 
what in surprise : 

““Why, you have changed your gondolier since the last 
time !” 

I could do nothing but assent to this, and then held my 
finger to my mouth to tell her that we had better not talk. 
She seemed to agree with me; and for greater secrecy I 
drew the curtains of the gondola. As I was doing so, and 
as we were turning the corner of the canal, I noticed that 
the gondola I had seen the night before with a man in a 
peculiar hat passed close to us. 

I had a very good reason not to wish to talk, for I knew 
perfectly well that if I spoke ont loud I should be betrayed 
directly by my bad pronunciation and bad It:lian, Butas 


| dark-eyed signoras I thought I had ever seen. 


er 


we glided along, and Amina nestled closer to me, I could 
not help thinking that I was playing the part of a real vil- 
lain in not discovering myself. Her demeanor and ladylike 
bearing convinced me entirely that she was not what I had 
taken her to be ; and I felt sure that I was the cause of somo 
curious mistake, and was passing for somebody else. I mado 
up my mind as soon as we had landed to show myself in my 
true colors. 

After some little time the boat suddenly stopped, and on 
drawing aside the curtain, I found myself in a part of the 
cityI did not know. We landed at a quay running in front 
of some houses, which, no doubt, had seen better days. 
They were very old, and some almost in ruins. Carrying 
the packages before mentioned, I followed Amina into one 
of the houses, which seemed like a small inn. A man, evi- 
dently the landlord, was standing at the door. Directly he 
saw my companion, he made her a polite bow, and, saying 
something I did not quite understand, led the way up-stairs 
to the first landing ; he did not seem surprised to see either 
her or me, and I kept behind, wondering more and more 
how it would all end. On the first landing we entered a 
room, neatly fitted up and cleanly furnished—the last some- 
what a novelty in Venice anywhere, and more especially in 
a place like this we had come to, judging by the look of the 
citizens outside. 

There was only one lamp in the further corner of the 
room, which gave a very subdued light, and I stood just 
by the door, somewhat in the dark. The landlord left the 
room ; but before I had time to offer my explanations, she 
threw off her cloak, and I saw before me one of the prettiest 
I did not 
know what to do, and my confusion was further increased 
when she said, in her native tongue—musical at all times, 
but on this occasion rendered doubly musical by the voice 
that spoke it : 

** How provoking it was, dearest, that I could not come 
last night! My father suddenly altered his intention, and 
did not leave till to-day. 1 was so fearful lest he had dis- 
covered us !” 

I thought after this that it was high time to show who I 
was ; so I took off my hat, which I had hitherto kept on, 
and came close to her by the light. She came toward me, 
suddenly stopped, gave a little scream, and burst out crying, 
saying ; 

** T am betrayed, I am betrayed !” 

Her scream brought the landlord up, and he looked 
scarcely less astonished than she had done, when he saw me 
standing before her. 

‘*How is this, signor ?” he said, at length: ‘“‘ what are 
you doing in this lady’s room ?” 

‘You yourself saw me come with her,” I replied ; and, 
turning to the lady, Isaid : ‘‘ Pardon me, signora, but I fear 
we have both been laboring under a mistake. I received 
your letter last night, asking me to keep an appointment. 
I have done so—somewhat wrongfully and foolishly, per- 
haps—and I am sincerely sorry if I am the cause of bring- 
ing you any unhappiness through my boyish love of 
romantic adventures. I should have told you of this at 
first ; I committed a great error in not doing so; and now, 
if I can make you any reparation in my power, only com- 
mand me, and it shall be done.” 

She looked at me with surprise ; and, smiling through 
her tears, replied : 

“‘ You are not so much to blame as TI am; it is I who am 
foolish, in mistaking you for my husband.” 

‘** Your husband !” I cried. 

“Yes,” the lady continued. ‘‘ Mine is a story that does 
not take long to tell. It is the old, old tale, My father is 
rich, and my lover is poor, and therefore it is a crime for 
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him to think of making me his wife. I thought differently, 
however, and some few months ago was secretly married to 
him. I hoped that time and other circumstances ”—here 
she slightly blushed—‘‘ would have some effect in softening 
my father’s determination ; but when I mentioned to him 
my husband’s name the other night, he forbade me to think 
of him any more. Seeing that all my efforts were of no 
avail, I determined to leave my father’s house and Venice, 
rather than lead a life that was insupportable to me. I 
availed myself of the opportunity of my father’s being away 
from home for a week to put my design into execution. 
Last night I had fixed for my husband to come and fetch 
me, but unfortunately my father suddenly altered his inten- 


tion, and did not leave home till this morning. Seeing you | 
pass so close to the window yesterday evening, and look up | 


toward me, I made sure it was my husband’s gondola, It 
was too dark to see quite plainly, and I threw the letter to 
you. You know the rest. Everything passed off so natu- 
rally to-night that I had not the slightest suspicion who you 
were, especially as I did not hear your voice out loud. The 
hat you wore completely disguised you, and your beard is 
the same color and the same form as my husband’s, I must 
say that I cannot help thinking that you did not act quite 
fairly in not discovering yourself sooner. But what’s done 
can’t be undone ; and I forgive, if you will promise not to 
betray me, and to help me now I am unprotected.” 

So saying, she extended her hand to me, which, I scarcely 
need say, I took most willingly. 

“* Only say what you will have me do,” I said, ‘and you 
shall see how glad I shall be to repair my fault.” 

** Well, you must find my husband for me ; here are two 
places where he is likely to be found,” showing me her 
tablets. 

f had just taken them in my hand, when the door of the 
room was suddenly opened, nearly knocking over the land- 
lord, who had been standing with his back to it all this 
time, not quite recovered from his astonishment, and a man 
entered the room, whom I recognized instantly asthe man 
with the peculiar cap I had seen pass me in the canal. I 
was not left long in doubt who it was, for Amina immedi- 
ately ran toward him with open arms. But he received her 
coldly, and asked what all the night’s proceedings meant, 
at the same time looking at me with no very friendly eye. 
He was told what the reader already knows, but would not 
believe it for some time, till I assured him several times on 
my word of honor that it was true, and that I alone was to 
blume. He softened by degrees, and at last took Amina to his 
arms, who was standing sobbing beside him. I wondered, 
however, he could be jealous of her, she seemed so fond of 
him, and looked so pretty in tears. I felt myself a great 
ruftian in having caused her so much distress, and made a 
solemn vow for the future never to have another night 
adventure such as this. 

Seeing that I was open with him, and did not hesitate to 
describe all that took place, he at last extended his hand to 
me, and said he was satisfied, and believed I had spoken 

e truth. 

We soon got friendly after this, and T asked him how it 
was that he had followed us w the place where we then 
were. 


“T always keep this room,” he said, “in case I might 
want it at any time, and had had it prepared for my wife’s 
reception yesterday evening, She has been here with me 
once or twice before, and it is in a very secluded and quiet 
part of the city. Not seeing her at the window last night, 
[ concluded, and, I find, rightly, that her father had not 
left the house, and that she had not dared the risk of speak- 
ing with me. I went again to-night, but acain with the 
same result ; so I came on here to sce if any letter or mes- 


sage had been sent to tell me the cause of her non-appear- 
ance, On my arrival, to my great surprise, I was told that 
she had already arrived half an hour before, accompanied 
by « cavalier. I freely confess to you that I was not a little 
troubled when I heard this; but if I had thought for a 
moment I must have felt that my jealousy was ill-founded. 
You must have been a formidable rival, indeed,” he contin- 
ued, laughing, ‘‘ to have braved the lion in his very den.” 

I then asked him where he intended going, and what he 
was going to do. 

He said his destination was England ; that his profession 
was that of an artist, and that he hoped to get a livelihood 
by his pencil. 

I told him I should be only too delighted to render him 
any little service, and gave him my name and address in 
London, asking him to call and see me. 

‘* And now,” I said, ‘‘as I am afraid. unknown artists do 
not always thrive at first starting, I hope you will not think 
that I am intruding too much into your private affairs by 
offering you the loan of some mouey for your present neces- 
sities.” 

Amina replied for him, 

** There is no occasion for that, thank you,” she said. ‘T 
have enough there,” pointing to the bags I had carried up, 
‘**to last us for some time.” 

Her husband looked rather annoyed and uncomfortable 
at this. It was evident that she had brought them away 
from her father’s store. He said that he would not touch a 
penny of it, and that he would send them secretly back as 
soon as he was able. A sudden idea struck me. I offered 
to take them, and my offer was thankfully accepted. 

On asking the name of Amina’s father, I found, to my 
great wonder, that it was no other than that of Signor 
Ds) , my own banker during my stay in Venice. Here 
was a regular case of Shylock and Jessica! But, fortu- 
nately, I found in this case Shylock somewhat fonder of 
his daughter than his ducats. I went to him three or four 
days afterward, and found him at his banking-house, just 
returned from his journey. He had come back instantly on 
hearing of his daughter’s flight. He was furious, as he 


| naturally would be, and narrated to me the story of his 


wrongs, fancying that I knew nothing about them. He 
said nothing about the money, however, and I concluded 
that it had not yet been missed. After the rage into which 
he had worked himself by talking had somewhat subsided, 
I gently approached the subject I came about. It was 
quite painful to see the workings of his face as I told him 
how his daughter had robbed him. This seemed the ‘‘ un- 
kindest cut of all.” 

‘‘T don’t believe she could have done it herself,” he said ; 
“it must have been that scoundrel who prompted her to 
do it.” 

“But,” I said, “you are entirely mistaken ; that scoun- 
drel, as you call him, knew nothing about it ; it was he who 
asked me to return it to you. Believe me, sir, you would 
alter your opinion of him were you to know him.” 

** And you are one of his friends,” he said, with a sneer. 
“T see how it is ; this is a regular plot to rob me of all 1 
possess. But we will see whether there is yet sufficient law 
in Venice to protect me.” 

I told him I knew nothing more of his son-in-law than 
that I had met him, as the reader already knows ; and I 
saw that he was somewhat amused, and his angry frown 
somewhat relaxed, as I told him howI had made his daugh- 
ter’s acquaintance ; for, in his rage and excitement, he for- 
got that I had not known Amina before. 

After a long interview, in which I pleaded strongly for 
his child, telling him, both for her sake and his own, it 
would be better to hush the matter up, he consented to gee 


276 


her and her husband. I joyfully took the good news to 
them, and was just in time to stop them from leaving the 
city, notwithstanding I had told them to stay where they 
were till they heard from me again. 

After the first interview. as 1 had expected, no further 
obstacle was thrown in the way of their union, and before I 
left Venice I had the satisfaction of seeing the family once 
more reunited 

Amina told me I had sufficiently repaired my fault, and I 
have congratulated myself ever since that my night adven- 
ture ended so happily 


A DANGEROUS ATTEMPT, 

Ose of the early Spanish adventurers used to relate a 
narrow escape that he had in early life. 
wealth, adventures and perils of the New World allured him 
from his home in Estremadura when but a boy, and, mak- 
ing his way to Seville, he attracted the attention of Alonzo 
Zuazo, a lawyer, goimg to the island of Cuba. 
receding shores of Spain diminished all chance of pursuit 
by the family, “uanito, now the young page of the lawyer, 
showed all the gayety and dexterity of his nature, and won 
an enduring place in his master's graces. He shared many 
of the strange vicissitudes that befell Zuazo, and was with 
him in his memorable shipwreck. He here nearly lost his 
life in a foolhardy attempt characteristic of a harebrained 
boy. The shipwrecked pzrty long suffered from thirst, till 
water was discovered in a way that seemed almost miracu- 
lous. Juanito could not endure the brackish element so 
grateful to the rest, and. as he ran along the shore, saw the 
ummense seals crawl up on the sand and give suck to their 
young. A drink of fresh milk, even from an amphibious 


The fame of the | 2 ; ; 
| the desert isle and plunge into new adventures ; though it 
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creature, was too great a dainty to be overlooked. So he 
watched his chance, and, seeing a large seal apparently 
asleep, he got in her rear and cautiously crawled up, flat on 
the sand, till he could apply his lips to her udder. Long 
abstinence from dainties had made him over-eager, and he 
drew too rapidly. The old seal, after lying quiet for a few 
minutes, seemed to detect a difference, and, looking around, 
beheld her foster-child. 

The Trish used to believe that seals became women. This 
one seems not to have been of that species, and to have had 
no milk of human kindness. She did not take to him 
kindly, but, resenting the intrusion, dealt him a blow with 
her flipper, which he dodged, indeed, but did not estape. 
The sharp edge struck his leg and laid it open to the bone. 

His master, adroit in surgery as in law, dressed the 
wound, and Juanito Vargas recovered to escape at last from 


was some time before his nickname of the Seal’s Baby wore 
off. 


PERSIAN MUSICIANS, 


Tue Persians have their opera, and are very fond of their 
Tdziyahs, or musical entertainments. And at fairs, which 
are frequent, musicians in groups, such as we portray, con- 
tribute not a little to increase the life and animation of the 
bazars. They generally take up their station in the market- 
place, near a bazar; their instruments are not of a high 
order, however, the tambourine holding too high a place. As 
a natural consequence, music is not left to depend on its 
own charms ; some of the players will lay down their in- 
struments in order to display grotesque dances, which are 
not free from indecency. 


PERSIAN 


MUSICIANS, 


_ 
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THE RAVEN. 
Ly EpnGar ALLAN Poe. 


ONCE, upon a midnight dreary, 
While I ponder’d, weak and weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious 
Volume of forgotten lore; 
While I nodded, nearly napping, 
Suddenly there came a tapping, 
As of some one gently rapping, 
tapping at my chamber door. 
“Tis some visitor,” I murmur’d— 
“Tapping at my chamber door— 
Only this, and nothing more.” 


Ah, distinetly I remember, 

It was in the bleak December, 

And each separate dying ember 
Wrought its ghost upon the floor. 

Eagerly I wish’d the morrow; 

Vainly I had tried to borrow 

From my books surcease of sorrow ~ 
Sorrow for the lost Lenore— 

For the rare and radiant maiden 
Whom the angels name Lenore. 
Nameless here for evermore. 


And the silken, sad uncertain 
Rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrill'd me—fill’d me with fantastic 
Terrors never felt before; 
So that now, to still the beating 
Of my heart, I stood repeating, 
‘°Tis some visitor entreating 
Entrance at my chamber door. 
Some late visitor entreating 
Entrance at my chamber door— 
This it is, and nothing more,” 


Presently my soul grew stronger; 

Hesitating then no longer, 

“Sir,” said I, “or madame, truly 
Your forgiveness I implore; 

But the fact is I was napping, 

And so gently you came rapping, 

And so faintly you came tapping, 
Tapping at my chamber door, 

That I scarce was sure I heard you”— 
Here I open’d wide the door: 
Darkness there, and nothing more! 


Deep into that darkness peering, 
Long I stood there, wondering, fearing, 
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Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal 
Ever dared to dream before; 

But the silence was unbroken, 

And the darkness gave no token, 

And the only word there spoken 
Was the whisper’d word “I enore !” 

This I whisper’d, and an echo 
Murmured back the word ‘‘ Lenore 
Merely this, and nothing more. 


pr 
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Then into the chamber turning, 
All my soul within me burning, 
Soon I heard agaig a tapping 
Somewhat louder than before. 
‘Surely,” said I, “ surely that is 
Something at my window lattice ; 
Let me see, then, what thereat is, 
} And this mystery explore 
Let my heart be still a moment,” 
| And this mystery explore— 
"Tis the wind, aud nothing more!” 


j Open here I flung the shutter, 
When, with many a flirt and flutter, 
In there stepp'd a stately raven 
Of the saintly days of yore: 
Not the least obeisance made he; 
Not an instant stopp’d or stay'd he, 
But, with mien of lord or lady, 
| Perch’d above my chamber door— 
Perch’d upon a bust of Pallas 
Just above my chamber door— 
Perch'd, and sat, and nothing more 


Then this ebony bird, beguiling 

My sad fancy into smiling 

By the grave and stern decorum 
| Of the countenance it wore— 


— 


“Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, 
Thou,” I said, “art sure no craven, 
Ghastly, grim and ancient raven, 
Wandering from the Nightly shore— 
Tell me what thy lordly name is 
On the Night’s Plutonian shore ?” 
Quoth the raven * Nevermore.” 


Much I marvel’d this ungainly 

Fowl to hear discourse so plainly, 

Though its answer little meaning, 
Little relevancy bore; 

For we cannot help agreeing 

That no living human being 

Ever yet was bless’d with seeing 
Bird above his chamber door 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured 
3ust above his chamber door, 
With such a name as “ Nevermore.” 


3ut the raven, sitting lonely 
On the placid bust, said only 
That one word, as if his soul in 
That one word he did outpour. 
Nothing further then he utter'’d— 
Not a feather then he flutter’d— 
Till I scarcely more than mutter'd, 
“Other friends have flown before — 
On the morrow he will leave me, 
As my hopes have flown before.” 
Then the bird said ‘‘ Nevermore.” 


Started at the stillness broken 
By reply so aptly spoken, 
* Doubtless,” said I, “‘ what it utters 
Is its only stock and store, 
Caught from some unhappy master 
Whom unmerciful Disaster 
Follow’d fast and follow’d faster, 
Till his song one burden bore 
Till the dirges of his Hope the 
Melancholy burden bore 
Of ‘ Nevermore ’—of ‘ Nevermore,’’ 


gut the raven still beguiling 

All my sad soul into’ smiling, 

Straight I wheel’d a cushion'd seat in 
Front of bird, and bust, and door; 

Then, upon the velvet sinking, 

I betook myself to linking 

Fancy unto fancy, thinking 
What this ominous bird of yorn. 

What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, 
Gaunt and ominous bird of yore 
Meant in croaking ‘“‘ Nevermore.” 


Thus I sat, engaged in guessing, 
jut no syllable expressing 
To the fowl whose flery eyes now 
Burn’d into my bosom’s core 
This and more I sat divining, 
With my head at ease reclining 
On the ecushion’d velvet lining 
That the lamplight gloated o'er; 
But whose velvet violet lining 
With the lamplight gloating o'er, 
She shall press, ah, nevermore! 


Then, methought, the air grew denser, 
Perfum’d from some unseen censer 
Swung by angels whose faint foot-falls 
Tinkled on the tufted floor. 
“Wretch !” I cried, “ thy God hath lent tl 
By these angels he hath sent thee 
Respite—respite and nepenthe 
From thy memories of Lenore! 
Quaff, oh, quaff this kind nepenthe, 
And forget this lost Lenore!” 
Quoth the raven “ Nevermore.” 
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“ Prophet!” said I, “thing of evil!— 

Prophet still, if bird or devil! 

Whether tempest sent, or whether 
Tempest tossed thee here ashore, 

Desolate, yet all undaunted, 

On this desert land enchanted 

On this home by Horror haunted- 
Tell me truly, I implore— 

Is there—is there balm in Gilead ! 
Tell me, tell me, I implore!” 
Quoth the raven “‘ Nevermore.” 


“Prophet!” said I, ‘thing of evil— 
Prophet still, if bird or devil! 
By that heaven that bends above us— 
By that God we both adore— 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden 
If, within the distant Aidenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maide 
Whom the angels name Lenore— 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden 
Whom the angels name Lenore.” 
Quoth the raven ‘‘ Nevermore.” 
“Be that word our sign of parting, \ 
sird o> flend!” I shriek’d, upstarting— N 
““Get thee back into the tempest 
And the Night’s Plutonian shore) 
Leave no black plume as a token 
Of that lie thy soul hath spoken! 
Leave my loneliness unbroken ! 
Quit the bust above my door! 
Take thy beak from out my heart, 
And take thy form from off my door!" 
Quoth the raven “‘ Nevermore.” 
And the raven, never flitting 
Still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas 
Just above my chamber door; 
And his eyes have all the seeming 
Of a demon that is dreaming, 
And the lamplight o’er him streaming 
Throws his shadow on the floor; 
And my soul from out that shadow 


That lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted—nevermore. 


A CATINGA FOREST IN BRAZIL. 


A German naturalist, Von Martius, thus describes 
Brazilian forest ; 

“‘A delicate, transparent mist hangs over the couniry ; 
the moon shines brightly amid heavy and singularly grouped 
clouds. The outlines of the objects illuminated by it are 
clear and well-defined, while a magic twilight seems to re- 
move irom the eye those which are in the shade. Scaree a 


| breath of air is stirring, and the neighboring mimosas, that 


have folded up their leaves to sleep, stand motionless beside 
the dark crowns of the mangueiras, the jacatree and ether- 
eal jambos. 

*‘Sometimes a sudden wind arises, and the juiceless 
leaves of the cashew rustle; the richly flavored grumijama 
and pitanga let drop a fragrant shower of snow-white blos- 
soms ; the crowns of the majestic palms wave slowly above 
the silent roof which they overhang, like a symbol of peace 
and tranquility. Shrill cries of the cicada, the grasshopper 
and the tree frog, make an incessant hum, and produce by 
their monotony a pleasing melancholy. At intervals differ- 


ent balsamic odors fill the air, and flowers alternately un- 
folding their leaves to the night, delight the senses with 
their perfume—now the bowers of paullinias, or the neigh- 
boring orange-grove—then the thick tufts of the eupatoria, 
or the bunches of the flowering palms, suddenly bursting, 


disclose their blossoms, and thus maintain a constant suc- 
cession of fragrance; while the silent vegetable world, 
illuminated by swarms of fire-flies as by a thousand moving 
stars, charms the night by its delicious odors. Brilliant 
lighnings play incessantly in the horizon, and elevate the 
mind in joyful admiration to the stars, which, glowing in 
solemn silence in the firmament, fill the soul with a pre- 
sentiment of still sublimer wonders. In the months of 
April and May (October and November in Brazil)” says 
Kidder, ‘‘ only the autumnal tints of our North American 


woods can compare with the sight of the forest of the | 


Serra dos Orgoes. Then the various species of the Laurus 
are blooming, and the atmosphere is loaded with the rich 
perfume of their tiny snow-white blossoms. the Cassis then 


put forth their millions of golden flowers, while, at the same | 


time, huge trees—whose native names would be more unin- 
telligible, though less pedantic, than their botanic terms of 
Lasiandra, Fontanesia and others of the Melastoma tribe— 
are in full bloom, and joining rich purple to the brightest 
yellow, present, together with gorgeously-clothed shrubs, 
‘ flowers of more mingled hue than her (Iris’s) purple scarf 
ean show.’ From time to time a silk-cotton-tree (the 
Chorisia speciosa) shoots up its lofty hemispherical top, 
eovered with thousands of beautiful large, rose-colored blos- 
soms, which gratefully contrast with the masses of vivid 
green, purple and yellow that clothe the surrounding trees. 
Floral treasures are heaped on every side. Wild vines, 
twisted into most fantastic forms, are hanging in graceful 
festoons—passion-flowers, trumpet-flowers, and fuchsias in 
their native glory—tree-ferns, whose elegance of form is 


only surpassed by the tall, gently-curved palmito, which is | 


the very embodiment of the line of beauty—orchids, whose 
flowers are of as soft a tint as the blossoms of the peach-tree, 
or as brilliant as red spikes of fire—curious and eccentric 
epiphytes draping naked rocks of the decaying branches 
of old forest-monarchs—all form a scene enrapturing to the 
naturalist ane bewildering with its richness to the un- 
initiated.” 

One peculiarity of Brazilian forests is that the hot, dry 
season does the work of our Winters. ‘The trees lose their 
foliage, and for several months the eye easily traverses the 
fastnesses which in their leafy days defy not only the human 
eye, but even human hands. : 

We give a view of one of those disrobed or ca‘inga forests 
in the province of Bahia, not far from the City of Caitete. 
At the left is sesn the Cocos coronata, with its beautiful or- 
namented capital beneath its leaves. In the centre is the 


strange tree called the Carvanillesia tuberculata, swelling | 


out its distended trunk, like the Adansonia digitata of 
Africa, a tree which it resembles also, in its rapid growth 
and pithy centre. At the right, the tree just budding out, 
is the Spondias falsa, useful for its aromatic resin, and be- 
longing to a family of which another plant, the Spondias 
tuberosa, is invaluable for its hollow roots filled with a re- 
freshing water. Near it is an evergreen tree, the Colecoden- 
dron yeo, the leaves of which are eagerly devoured by 
horses and mules, which, nevertheless, pay dearly for grati- 
fying their appetites. 

The catinga forest, however, resumes its apparel much 
more speedily than our woods. Yon pitch your tent at 
night in a leafless forest, and wake to find it all in leaf, ex- 
haling a delicious perfume. 


Ir has been computed that the number of newspapers 
published and sold throughout Germany amounts to about 
2,344,000,000 per annum. Of foreign newspapers there 
passed throngh the post. for distribution in Germany, during 
1875, about 14,000,000 copies. 
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WAKENED HEARTS. 


Unver the wide baleony, where the vines, climbing over 
their trellises, and drooping in long, luxuriant masses, made 
a screen that hid her from the gay party around her, Ethel 
Sunderland heard a voice above her say ; 

“You have seen our hostess now, Rupert. Did I overzate 
her exquisite beauty ?” 

Then a voice, deep, mellow, and clear, with the echoes of 
a wealth of music in its tones, replied : 

‘*She is wonderfully beautiful ; but she will be far more 
lovely when her heart awakens.” 

**You surely do not consider hers a soulless face ?” 

‘Far from it. There is intellect and refinement, as well 
as great sweetness. But her heart sleevs.” 

‘*She is married !”” 

**True ; but she has never loved.” 

The vines parted, and in a moment Mrs. Sunderland was 
amongst her guests, forming parties for croquet, for sailing, 
for dancing on the wide lawn, for ices in the large tent, and 
for various indoor attractions of 'The Meadows. 

In her eyes lurked a troubled expression, that was contra- 
dicted by the blithe ring in her clear, sweet voice, by the 
smile upon her lips. 

It was not weariness, for she was young, in perfect 
health, and heartily enjoyed the gathering of her friends 
for the private picnic they were enjoying at her superb 
country-seat. It was not anxiety, for her life had scarcely 
known a shadow or a cloud since she was a mere babe. 

An hour ago, her large violet eyes had been as clear and 
cloudless as the June sky over her head, and her smile as 
frank as that of a child ; but when Rupert Dalton met her 
in the wide saloon, where she stood, late in the night, re- 
ceiving the adieus of her friends, the thought crossed her 
mind, ‘‘ Was I mistaken ?” 

The last guest had departed, the weary servants had 
closed the house, Mark Sunderland was wrapped in the 
repose of an unsullied conscience and unfettered bank 
account (than which no sleep can be sweeter), and Ethel sat 
in a deep armchair, beside the drawing-room window, look- 
ing out upon the moon-lighted garden, with wide-open 
eyes, full of strange, deep pain. 

The moonbeams, pouring their soft radiance full upon 
her, showed a woman fair beyond description, since no 
pen can paint the purity of the beautiful face, the ever-vary- 
ing expression of the large, violet eyes, the mobile sensitive- 
ness of the childlike mouth, or the tender, wistful sweetness 
of the smile. ’ 

There was the beauty of a tall, graceful figure, of faultless 
features, of a wealth of golden hair, of wonderful violet 
eyes, shaded by long, golden lashes. But looking into 
Ethel Sunderland’s face, all the glory of physical loveliness 
faded before that inner beauty we call expression. 

Every varying thought of her mind was mirrored faith- 
fully upon her face, and she was unconscious mistress of a 
graceful gesticulation, that, while it was never dramatic, or 
seemed given for effect, lent wonderful force to her words, 

Those who knew Ethel Sunderland from her infancy 
said that the wealth and ease that had enveloped her life 
from infancy had deprived the world of a poet, an artist, or 
an actress, of rare power and merit; while others, reading 
still more clearly, thanked God that the capabilities of 
suffering had never been roused, while those of enjoyment 
had been given such perfect developement. 

The only child of a wealthy father, she had been educated 
carefully, under the watchful superintendence of a maiden 
aunt, of that school that considers it little shes+ of a erima 
to allow young girls to dream of love or lovers, or look 
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forward to matrimony as anything but a possible future 
‘* settlement in life.” 

Novels and poetry were kept away from the child and the 
girl, while studies of an appalling solidity were pressed upon 
her notice. And the active, inquiring mind worked faith- 
fully, absorbing knowledge eagerly, winning golden praise 
from teachers and friends, storing up rare treasures of intel- 
lectual food, while the young heart slept. 

The father, absorbed in business, scarcely saw his child ; 
the aunt neither asked nor gave affection, content with 
dutiful submission and performance of what she considered 
her duty to her brother’s daughter. 
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cavalier. And when the wedding was over, Fairyland it- 


| Self seemed to open for the young bride. 


A year in Europe, where her husband had traveled before, 
was the first delight, and the return to The Meadows, Mark 


| Sunderland’s superb ccuntry-seat on the Hudson, was an 


added pleasure. 

For the first time Ethel tasted the delights of society, 
where her own exquisite beauty, her graceful manners, 
modest without being awkward, and her husband’s wealth, 
gave her at once a prominent position. 

The Meadows in Summer and the New York house in 
Winter became the centres of a lavish hospitality, that was 


A CATINGA FOREST IN BRAZIL.— SEE PAGE 278, 


Young companions were a forbidden luxury, and teachers 
were selected of mature years and acknowledged capacity 
for imparting information. 

When, at seventeen, Ethel became a wife, no fairy prince 
came a-wooing, but her father’s partner, Mark Sunderland, 
seeing the young maiden, pure, modest, and good, asked 
her hand of her father, and was well content that it was 
accepted ; seeking nothing more than the gentle obedience 
the child gave her parent. 

Just as she would have received a new teacher, or under- 
taken a new study, Ethel welcomed the husband her father 
presented to her, finding him a pleasant friend and attentive 


keen pleasure to Ethel, while her husband looked on, well 
pleased to see her happy. 

Had baby lips been pressed upon those of the millionaire 
or his young wife, had baby hands clasped their fingers, had 
baby tongues lisped their names in the tender unison of 
father and mother, the hearts lying dormant must have 
sprung to life under the influence of the divine love of 
parents. 

But no children blessed their union, and Mark Sunderland 
looked on Ethel as a winsome sunbeam in his house, guess- 
ing nothing of the dawning womanhood within her, while 
she regarded him as her best, kindest friend, until the voice 


_ 


~~ 
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- of Rupert Dalton suggested to her those deeper springs of 
love no hand had yet stirred in her heart. 
She was not yet twenty, as she sat in the moonlight, 
with the troubled expression in her great, violet eyes, and | one in happiness and pure devotion. 
the dawning capacity for love’s pain and joy rising in her | She had followed the fortunes of many a heroine, weeping 


Love! In the past three years, Ethel Sunderland had re- 
veled in the world of poetry and fiction, and, theoretically, 
she knew there was a perfect life where two hearts met as 
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WAKENED HEARTS. ~-“‘ ETHEL SAT IN A DEEP ARM-CHAIR, BESIDE THE DRAWING-ROOM WINDOW, LOOKING OT UPON THE MOON-LIGHTED 
GARDEN, WITH WIDE-OPEN EYES, FULL OF STRANGE, DEEP PAIN.’’— SEE PAGE 279, 


Only a vague unrest as yet—only a questioning | over their woes, smiling in their joys; she had read the 
wonder of what could be this love she had never experienced, | stirring soul-music of the poets, who dipped their pens in 
this emotion the great artist seemed to think would add a | love’s golden sunbeams, and told the world the story of the 
new charm to her face, this want he had found so soon, | divine passion. 


heart. 


while, as yet, she had never felt it. But in all the novels, in the. poetry, in the limited 
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experience she had of real life, Ethel could find no guide 
for her own case. 

Some new, undefined emotion assured her that she, too, 
could love, could count the world a trifle against the sacrifice 
she could make for the sake of some one hero of her life! 

And here the dreamer roused herself from her dangerous 
reverie, and shuddered. Was this a seemly occupation for 
a wife? Was this the duty she owed her kind, indulgent 
husband ? Was her heart so perverted by a chance word 
from a stranger that it was already wandering from its law- 
ful allegiance ? 

For the truth must be confessed that in these vague mus- 
ings Mark Sunderland’s face did not rise to fill the place of 
that ideal hero Ethel felt she could worship. 
husband, her kind, true friend, but he was twenty years her 
senior, was grave and reserved, and had little of the heroic 
element, as young eyes define the word. 

She could not fancy Mark Sunderland in armor scaling 
the walls of a besieged city, or riding at the head of a 
cavalry charge. The idea of Mark Sunderland kneeling at 
her feet, swearing eternal devotion, with his eyes raised, 
and his hand upon his heart, was simply absurd. 

But a vision of Rupert Dalton with a helmet upon his 
clustering dark curls, or in the picturesque costume of past 
ages presented no ridiculous aspect in imagination. 

The picnic-party to The Meadows was to be followed by 
a trip to the White Mountains, with a select party of some 
dozen dear friends, amongst whom Rupert Dalton was in- 
cluded, and Mark Sunderland had accepted the invitation as 
he would have accepted anything that promised pleasure 
for Ethel. For this middle-aged, grave man gave his young 
wife a fond, protecting affection, that delighted in her joy, 
and spared no pains to surround her life with happiness. He 
life had 
lation of wealth by untiring industry and steady per- 


was a man whose 


severance, until, at thirty-three, he had inherited a 
fortune larger, more than treble what he had gained 
by his own efforts. At once he gave less time to 


business, more to study and travel, to the cultivation of a 


fine mind and the tastes that would have been artistic had | 


his early life permitted such indulgences. 
Tuen, while the possession of wealth was still a novel 
pleasure, when his town house was new, and his country 


place renovated and refurnished after its recent purchase, | 


when life was opening its choicest treasures under his hands, 
he found Ethel, during two years he was traveling in Eu- 
rope, developed from a graceful child to a rarely beautiful 
girl, and the future seemed brighter than ever before in the 
hope of winning the gentle maiden to be his wife. 

When she put her little hands into his, giving him the 
same gentle obedience, the same affectionate respect she 
gave her father, he asked for no more—satisfied to see her 
enjoying the new life his care opened for her ; to hear her 
joyous, clear laugh, her sweet voice in song; to mark the 
open, frank face, free from any cloud or trouble. 

But when the merry party of twelve started from New 
York, Mark Sunderland noted upon the sweet face of hi 
young wife an expression that was new to him—a wistfnl 
look, as if she was seeking for something not yet found in 
her peaceful, happy life. 

During the journey, during the weeks that followed, 
while the hours sped rapidly in an unceasing whirl of excite- 


ment and pleasure, the look of unrest, of yearning, deepened | 


‘upon Ethel’s face, although to careless eyes she was un 


changed, the very life of the pleasure-seeking party. 
3ut Mark Sunderland could not look carele 
change in the face of Ethel, his wife. 
She had been to him more like a child, a tender plaything 
to be petted and cherished, than the true wife a man seeks 


sly upon any 
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He was her | 


been spent in the accumn- | 


to throne in his heart of hearts, until this Summer trip to 

| the White Mountains roused him to the consciousness that 
the woman he had won so easily, won so unthinkingly, was 
in very truth the one strong love of his heart. 

He compared her with other women around her. Was 
Ethel was fairer. Was that one talented ? 
Ethel could meet her in conversation intelligently, if 
modestly. Did one sing? Ethel’s voice was clear and 
powerful, well-trained, and full of soul. Did another dance ? 
Ethel was graceful as a sylph. Look where he would, she 
was peerless among women. She was his wife, and he was 


this one fair ? 


losing her. 

For, with a pang sharp as death, Mark Sunderland re- 
alized that Ethel no longer gave him the childlike confidence, 
the gentle trust of old. When she met him she no longer 
| sprang for his caress, but shrank a little as his kiss fell upon 
| her cheek. When they were alone she no longer nestled in 
| his arms to talk over the events of the day, or claim his in- 

terest in her pursuits, but sat apart, silent and sad, 
seemingly afraid of his tender words. 
It was bitter pain to him to note the reserve, almost fear, 
that replaced the innocent confidence of his child-wife, yet 
| he shrank from any attempt to force the love he saw drifting 
from him back to its old channels, 

There had been many gay gatherings amongst the 
sojourners at the pleasant hotel where Mark Sunderland's 
party took rooms for the season ; but the most successful 
of all had been planned by Rupert Dalton, and consisted of 
a series of tableaux vivants in the open air—the stage being 
a clearing in a grove at the foot of a giant mountain, where 
two immense elms stood as posts for a curtain, and the 
andience found seats upon the rocks and tree -stumps 
near by. 

It was not considered extraordinary when the young, 
handsome artist craved permission to carry away a souvenir 
of the Summer pleasure in a scene from ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” that included most of the party who had 
left New York together, and in which Ethel figured as the 
fairy queen. 


The easel with its wide canvas was set up in the andito- 

rium of the natural theatre, and here, day after day, th: 
merry party assembled in costume to sit for the picture that 
| Rupert Dalton avowed was to be his masterpiece. 
Little by little 
the fairy glade was painted, till only the Titania was left to 
be finished, and it came to pass that for three mornings the 
artist and his fairest model were left alone in the deep 
silence of the grove. 

Then there came into the true, loyal heart of Mark Sun- 
derland the warning intuition that where he promised to 
cherish and protect, to guard and honor, his chivalric 
notions were playing him false. In his fear of driving Ethel 
away .by trying to force her love and confidence, he was 
falling into the opposite extreme, and driv ig her into a dan- 
cer he shuddered to coatemplate. Rupert Dalton was 
| young, splendidly handsome, talented, and possessing all 

the eloquence and poetical feeling the husband felt he 
lacked. He could sing a faultless, pure tenor, and Mark 
Sunderland had listened with pleasure when the rich notes 
supported Ethel’s clear soprano. He could dance grace- 
fullv, and Ethel’s tiny feet were in perfect accord to his 
when they moved in graceful waltz or stately quadrille 
together. No leaders for the German were so popular as 
Rupert Dalton and Ethel Sunderland. 

It had come to be a common sound in the party, this 
coupling of the names of the handsome artist and the fair 
| young wife, and there were not wanting one or two to say : 
* “What a pity they did not meet when Ethel was free !” 

So when Mark Sunderland sauntered to the opening in 


One by one the figures were sketched in. 
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the grove where the easel was still standing, he knew he ] 


should find his wife and the young artist finishing the pic- 
ture that was to be a memento of the Summer trip. 

He came upon them, unperceived by either, and paused 
2 moment to note the graceful figure of Ethel as she leaned 
wearily against a tree, looking at the painting. while Rupert 
Dalton worked busily. 

Over a dress of white lace, caught here and there with 
silver sprays, the golden hair floated in long, waving, curl- 
ing profusion, while over the forehead gleamed a diamond 
star. 

But in the graceful figure there was none of the buoyant 
life depicted in the picture ; in the sad, downcast face there 
was none of the sparkling vivacity upon the canvas. 

The fairy queen was very mortal as she stood by the tree 
watching the artist’s hand. And as she watched the adroit 
touch, she also listened to the deep, mellow voice, and the 
voice talked of love—of love in the abstract, of love as the 
poets paint it, as the tongues and pens of earth's gifted 
children mirror it. 


And Ethel listened and looked, not at the face of the / 


poet-artist who struck such resounding chords in her own 
heart, but far away into unseen, unknown depths of the 
grove, as if the trees shut out some vision from her sight. 


There was no exultant light in her large, soft eyes, as if | 
she had found this treasure of which she had heard ; only | 


a longing, yearning gaze, that was piteous to see. 

While the three, absorbed each in their own world of 
thought, stood in the sylvan glade, an ominous, growling 
sound caused them to start, and in a second realize that one 
of the sudden thunder-storms of the mountains would soon 
burst upon them. 

With the instinct that teaches us to guard the results of 
our own dearly-bestowed toil, Rupert Dalton looked at his 
precious picture, so nearly completed, and which might so 
soon lie a ruined mass upon the ground, while Ethel glanced 
at her thin dress. 

It was nearly a quarter of a mile to the hotel, and the 
trees stood thickly together along the forest path. 

“Shall I assist you ?”” Mark Sunderland asked, coming 
forward and addressing the artist, while he saw the quick 
blushes flitting over his wife’s face at the sound of his voice. 

‘A thousand thanks! Iam afraid the storm will break 
before I can summon the servants from the hotel. I can 
lift it if you will steady the easel. Ah, the storm is upon 
us !” 

A blinding flash of lightning, a deafening crash, and the 


men sprang back as a great tree fell with stunning force | 


across the easel, carrying it to the ground, with the picture 
still upon it. 

The stunning crash over, they looked up. Titania was 
under the tree! Across the fair, round arm that had encir- 
cled the trunk lay the heavy weight of this monarch of the 
forest, pinning Ethel to the ground, though the rest of her 
form was free. 

She lay white and still, the rain, now falling in torrents, 
drenching her lace dress, beating her golden hair down 
upon the soaking ground, and falling in pitiless force upon 
her upturned face. 

With shouts long and loud, Rupert Dalton ran toward the 
hotel, calling for help, while Mark Sunderland knelt beside 
his wife, calling her name in loving accents. 

He dared not try to move her. The delicate arm might 
be torn from its socket if any sudden wrench were given, 
but it seemed an eternity before help came. 

Men with spades, hatchets and cords came at last, hurry- 
ing down from the hotel, and the unconscious form was 
finally released by digging away the ground under the 
prisoned arm. 
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In the drenching rain, with the lightning playing arousd 
them, the thunder growling over them, the men worked 
faithfully, tender and strong, till the nearly maddened hus- 
band could lift his wife to the stretcher that had followed 
the first party for relief. 

Tenderly the poor fairy queen was carried to the hotel, 
and quickly surrounded by lady friends, who had prepared 
her room and clothing for her arrival. But when she was 
in bed, with the surgeon setting the broken arm, Ethel was 
still unconscious. For hours it seemed as if the blow had 
crushed out the young life, though no vital spot had been 
touched by the falling tree. 

The left arm was broken in two places, the fair, white 
flesh being cruelly crushed and bruised; but the surgeon 
thought the limb could be saved, and even restored whole 
and perfect once more. 

What he dreaded was, that the shock to the brain would 
prove dangerous, if not fatal ; for the long unconsciousness 
ended in raving delirium, and a fever set in that was terrible 
to witness, 

Other doctors were summoned, a nurse was procured in 
the person of a kindly matron from a neighboring cottage, 
and over the party of pleasure-seekers who had been so 
happy the shadow of the death-angel’s wings hovered for 
many long days. 

There was sincere sorrow in the hearts of the merry 
party, who lingered day after day, taking turns in watching, 
or seeking relief in out-door walks or drives. 

The ladies hovered about the sick-room, the gentlemen 
smoked countless cigars, as they paced the wide balconies, 
and all acknowledged in their hearts that there would be a 
terrible gap in their numbers if Ethel Sunderland rose no 
more from her sick-bed. 

Mark Sunderland watched night and day. His hand pre- 
pared every medicine, put the cooling lotions on the fevered 


; arm, bathed the hot head, and touched the parched lips 


with iced drinks. 

When the doctors doomed the heavy masses of hair, Mark 
Sunderland held the unconscious head upon his breast 
while the cruel scissors severed the golden treasures from 
their place. 

When the nurse insisted upon his resting for a few hours, 
he would start from his uneasy sleep to imagine the worst 
had come while he was away, and again seek the room that 


‘held such an awful alternative for him. 


Now, when her very life hung upon a thread, he knew 
that he loved Ethel as a man loves but once in his lifetime. 
The heart that had passed years untouched was wrapped 
now, in bitter, agonizing devotién, around the wife who lay 
dying, apparently, under the gaze of eyes that would have 
given their sight for one look of answering love from hers. 

It might be too late! It might be that, if Ethel lived, 
she could give no love to her husband ; but life nor death 
could not crush out now the wakened love in Mark Sunder- 
land’s heart. 

He was resting, one morning, after a sleepless night, when 
the physician entered the room. 

‘““Mr. Sunderland,” he said, gravely, ‘‘ your wife has 
wakened conscious, but very weak. She wishes to see you. 
Stay !” he added, as Mark sprang forward ; ‘it is my duty 
to warn you that the danger is not yet ever. Mrs. Sunder- 
land is very weak, and any agitation may vet be fatal.” 

“‘T will be careful,” Mark said, hoarsely. 

** Avoid all exciting subjects.” 

‘Yes. Let me go, doctor! I cannot bear this suspense.” 

The nurse withdrew softly as Mark Sunderland entered 
his wife’s room, whispering, as she went : 

‘¢Remember, Mrs. Sunderland is very weak !” 

With a quiet step, a grave, composed face, that belied his 
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rapidly-beating heart, the husband bent over his wife, to | 
meet the eyes fixed upon him with a tender, wistful appeal 
that stirred his very heart. 

‘“‘Mark !” she said, softly, and he thrilled at the name 
she had never used before, for she had called him Mr. Sun 

erland, always—‘‘ Mark, sit by me, and let me speak to 
you.” 

‘* Yes, darling: Iam here.” 

‘* Darling !’ she whispered. 
you forgive me before I die!” 

‘* You must not die, Ethel.” 

** Tt will be better so,”’ ‘*Tn ignorance I | 
have blighted your life. When I am dead you will find 
some woman nobler, greater than I am, who will perfect 
your future, and give you the true happiness love brings to | 
I never meant to wrong you, Mark. I did not know, 
when you took my hand in yours to lead me with such ten- 
der care through life, that I was but a child in your eyes. | 
I did not know what love was, Mark ! Iwas so young. And | 
now, when I have learned too late, it is better I should die, 
and leave you free.” 

‘* Too late, Ethel ?” he answered, hoarsely. 

‘*« Too late !” she said, sadly. ‘‘ When I began to realize 
the mistake we had made—when I saw you so far above all | 
other men—when I read, too clearly, the noble heart, the | 
true soul, the loyal nature I had unconsciously blighted, I | 
think my heart broke, Mark. I know I am too young, too 
insignificant, ever to win your love !” 

‘*My love!—my love, Ethel! Do you doubt my love, 
my wife ?” 

If she had doubted it before, she could do so no longer. 
the echo of the heart-tones of that cry, there was no | 


‘*Oh, my husband, tell me 


she answered. 


love. 
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shout, no loud word, but Mark Sunderland’s voice thrilled 
with deepest emotion as he tore the mask from his heart for 
Ethel to see how utterly it was her own ; and in low, tender 


| tones, she told him the history of her Summer of doubt 
and pain. 


She did not die. She could not die in the newly-found 
happiness that thrilled every pulse with wakening life. 

The rest of the party left the hotel, one after another, as 
the Fall winds grew chill upon the mountains ; but Mark 
Sunderland and Ethel lingered there till the wounded arm 
was well again, and the short, golden curls clustered around 
a face once more blooming with health and happiness. 

For never again upon Ethel’s face rested the unconscious, 
child-like expression of the first years of her marriage. A 
deeper, holier light was in the violet eyes, an added loveli- 
ness in the sweet smile ; for the wakened heart had found 
its haven in the true honeymoon amongst the mountains, 
and the sealed pages of love were opened for Mark Sunder- 
land and the tender, true wife who gave him heart for heart. 


TOWER AT REY, THE ANCIENT RAGES, 

RaGes, which figures in the story of Tobias, was once in- 
deed a great city, as its ruins attest. The modern name, 
Rey, retains enough of its ancient form to serve to identify. 
The ruins lie at the foot of a mountain-range, on the road 
from Teheran to Khorassan. The remains extend over 
several leagues, and among them rises the peculiar structure 
shown in our illustration, and which has, with great proba- 
bility, been decided to be the tomb of a Mogul king. 
Nearer the mountain is another tower of similar shape, 
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THE OLD STONE STAIRCASE AT OGLETHORPE. —‘‘ NORAH TOUCHED SKAAL LIGHTLY WITH HER WHIP, AND, IN A BREATH, WAS OFF, 
. WITH HER WHITE TEETH SET AGAINST HER RED LIFS.” 


built of rough stone below and brick above. But near 
these Mohammedan structures still loom the monuments 
of an older creed—the tower cemetery of the Guebers, or 
Fire Worshipers. From the mountain-top the eye sur- 
vey the whole plain of Teheran, hemmed in by the snow- 
clad Elbus chain. 

“verything in this land seems to have taken the form of 
round towers. The mosques resemble greatly this tower, 
capped with a dome; and even villages assume a tower 
form, as at Laskerd. 


“THE OLD STONE STAIRCASE 


OGLETHORPE. 


| 

| 

| 

AT | 

| 

By THE AUTHOR OF ‘*THAT Lass oF LowrIE’s.”’ 
| 

‘* AnD from all such women,” ended Larry Farquhar, de- | 
voutly, ‘‘ great Jove deliver us.” | 
And then he turned off and sauntered down the terrace, 
leaving the handsome Norah Oglethorpe sitting on the wide 
stone steps, tapping her habit with her riding-whip, her 
flashing eyes full of scornful amusement, her little, milk- 
white teeth showing themselves beautifully in a carelessly 
defiant bit of a laugh. She had never cared a straw for 


| then. 


public opinion in all her twenty years of life, and to her | 
mind Larry Farquhar’s opinion was of less value than any- | 


body else’s, 


‘Faith! and there’s a darling of a boy for you, Milly,” 
she said, almost before he was out of hearing. 

The young lady who sat a few feet apart from her on the 
step below, started slightly and looked up at her. She was 
not a young person like wild Norah Oglethorpe—she was a 
decorous young lady, and such speeches horrified her. 

‘*What did you say, Norah ?” she asked, discreetly. 
‘‘Didn’t you hear me ?” said Norah. ‘ Well, it’s nothing, 
I was only talking about Farquhar there——” 

‘Norah, dear,” interrupted her friend, appealingly, 
‘‘ please don’t say Farquhar there! It sounds so hoy- 
denish.” 

Norah laughed, showing her white teeth still more. 

‘‘Sure and what does it matter, my Lady Straightlace ?’ 
she was beginning, when the monitress interrupted her 


| sweetly again. 


+ 


‘‘Norah, dear,” she said, ‘please don’t say ‘sure.’ It 
sounds so Irish.” 

Handsome Norah did not laugh then. She stood up, 
twisting her little whip in her strong, white hands, her 
cheeks scornful red. 

**T am going into the house,” was her sole return. 

And she turned on her heel all at onee, and ran up the 
steps. 

She was a strange creature, this grand witch of a Norah 
Oglethorpe, and how could she be other than strange, living 
the life she had done. 

Her mother—a pretty, wild Irish girl, who had been the 
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lelle of every fair and festival for fifty miles around—had 
, .arried the young master of Oglethorpe secretly, when both 
were little more than children, and then, during her young 
husband's travels abroad, had died at Norah’s birth, leaving 
her baby to the mercy of the world. She had preserved no 
j roofs of her marriage, and nobody believed her word, so 
pretty Norah entered upon the stage of existence handsomer 
than her mother, prouder and of higher spirit, but with 
poverty and disgrace to contend with. Nobody cared for 
her, and certainly she cared for nobody. She lived in her 
old grandmother’s hut on the seashore, until she was old 
enough to labor for her wretched living, and then was sent 
to work. 

She gathered sea-weed for fertilizing purposes, driving 
her miserable little donkey cart from the beach to the town 
and back again ; bare-legged, and brown and lithe, like a 


handsome young savage as she was, and so lived until she | 
| hard on poor Milly’s sweetheart, high and mighty as he is.” 


was fourteen. 
Then a wonderful romantic turn of Fortune’s wheel altered 
her prospects materially. 


Her young rascal of a father died suddenly in a foreign | 


land, almost immediately after coming into his estate, and, 
perhaps, through some sudden sting of conscience, recol- 
lected his wrong doings in his last hour, and left all that he 
possessed to the poor, uncouth little mortal who ran bare- 
footed about the very village she had the right to own. 

So she was picked up from among the tide, slime and sea- 
weed, and carried to Oglethorpe to hold her own and be 
civilized ; and being a quick young savage, she was wor- 


drous small trouble, considering her antecedents, and learnt 


all that was taught her wondrous well. 

But the whole world could not have cut her out after the 
pattern of ordinary young ladies. She softened her brogue 
and learned to wear shoes and stockings, but neither teach- 
ers nor guardians could make her anything but Norah Ogle- 
thorpe—generous, passionate and high-spirited to a fault. 
She committed a hundred glaring solecisms in a day, but she 
never acted a small deceit or was guilty of a small meanness. 


She remembered every soul who had been kind to her in her | 


vagabond days, aud forgave every soul who had injured her. 
She was too fond of horses and dogs for a young lady of 


the present generation, and her clear langh was a trifle too | 


ringing and loud sometimes, but she never patronized her 
inferiors or slighted a woman who was awkward, or a man 
who was clumsy. 

More than this, she bore her old grandmother in tri- 
umph to Oglethorpe, and petted her and cared for her, and 
bore with her fancies and scoldings. 

Consequently, ‘‘ odd” as she was (people always called her 
odd”), the handsome young harum-scarum had plenty of 
friends, and there were few people who did not like her so 
well that they were almost guilty of the weakness of admir- 
ing her eccentricities. 

And there were few people, indeed, whom she herself did 


not like—she was prone to like people—but she never had | 


liked Mr. Lawrence Farquhar, even though he was one of 
her neighbors. In the first place, he was silent and satiri- 
cal; in the second, he had a very frank horror of young 
women who were fond of fast riding and dangerous leaps, he 
holding such things in high disdain, us unfeminine ; ana in 


the third, he was an Oxford man, and, having graduated | 


with the most stupendous honors, was—what handsome 
Norah specially disliked, or pretended to dislike—a man of 
learning. 

** He’s too stiff-necked and high-minded, grannie, darling,” 
she said to the old woman when first Norah met him: “and 
he’s too wise entirely for a mad thing like me, We'll never 
be friends while the sun shines. . 

Au perhaps they might never have even met again had 


———.. 


| it not been that Larry, for some reason or other, did not 


hold aloof as Norah was inclined to do, but, on the contrary, 
managed to meet her everywhere, though he never even 
made fine speeches to her as other men were glad to do. 

Still they never were good friends. Without quarreling 
with him, Norah was too honest not to show that she did 
not like him. She never deferred to his opinions at all, and 
often laughed at them in her careless way, and at last, in the 
course of time, was surprised to find herself cherishing a little 
secret feeling of defiant anger against him, 

And yet here he was, somehow or other, coming and going 
from his own estate to Oglethorpe, and making sharp 
speeches in her presence about Amazons, and criticising the 
very things he knew she was fondest of doing. 

“It’s Milly Dermot he comes to see,” was Norah’s only 
way of accounting for it all. ‘It’s not me, or I'd turn him 
right about face in the crack of a whip ; but I could not be 


Milly Dermot was the daughter of a poor country gentle- 


| man, with a dozen children and a few barren acres, and 


Norah had taken her to Oglethorpe for a companion, and 
treated her like a princess, by-the-way, in return for which 
pretty Milly tried conscientiously, but rather awkwardly, to 
teach her decorum and good English. 

The day on which my story opens, Norah had come tear- 
ing up the avenue on horseback, with a couple of dogs racing 
after her, and found Larry and one of her admirers sitting 
on the flight of stone steps that led up to the hall, talking 
to Milly, and it just chanced that they were talking of Sir 
Walter Scott and Die Vernon. 

Having sent her horse away, Norah sat down and listened. 
Though she did not like him, she liked to hear Larry talk, 
and was particularly fond of hearing him talk about books. 
She had, of course, not been able to read very much during 
her hard-worked six years of effort, so most things that were 
old to other girls were new to her. 

Among the rest, Die Vernon was new, and so she sat and 
listened in a queer, pretty, humble way she had sometimes, 
until her magnetic eyes attracted Larry’s. 

What clumsy diplomatists men are, to be sure, and what a 
learned simpleton Larry Farquhar was, in particular, on this 
occasion. 

The bright eye sent a thrill through him, and then the 
novel humility in poor Norah’s face and figure roused him 
to his usual diplomatic course of action. 

Not content with having conquered her for a minute, he 
must seek further unity, he must needs begin a lofty dispar- 
agement of Amazons in general, aud the Amazon Die in 
particular. 

Then Norah was disenthralled. The pretty, humble look 
died out of her handsome face, and she began to look bored, 
and left him to Milly. She rested her elbow on her knee 
and her round chin on her hand, and stared out over her 
broad, sun-lit acres, with now and then a bit of yawn, and 
she did not even alter her expression when he ended bitterly 
as I have recorded. 

** And from all such women, great Jove deliver us !”’ 

What did she care about what he thought. She laughed 
a little when he said that. Milly’s sweetheart was nothing 
to her. She even thought Die Vernon must have been a 
very nice, unceremonious companion; she wished she 
could meet her now, and show her Firefly and the pointer 
puppies. 

It was to see the pointer puppies she went when she left 
Milly to her decorous reflections. 

Milly tried her terribly sometimes, but her strong delicacy 
made her always rein her hot temper, and hold her tongue 
upon such occasions. 

They might have quarreled if Milly had been a princess 


XUM 


- instead of her penniless companion, but as it was she would 


never give her a hard word. 

She ran across the courtyard to the kennel, forgetting all 
about her little flash of anger in the sudden remembrance 
of her favorites. The pointer puppies were the joy of her 
heart, and she went to see them every day. 

But when she opened the stable door she was reminded of 
Milly again. 

A couple of stable boys and her groom were standing talk- 
ing together by Firefly’s stall, as the groom rubbed the 
brown beauty down. The brown beauty turned her big, 
sensitive, velvet eye to the entrance the moment her quick 
ear caught the sound of her mistress’s footsteps, but the men 
did not hear her, and went on talking. 

‘*Arrah, now,” said big Corney, the groom, ‘‘an’ who is it 
ud be comin’ afther Miss Milly an’ Miss Norah an’ the place, 
wud her high spirits an’ purty face an’ big heart. Isn’t it 
herself can take a fince like a burd, an’ leap a sthone wall in 
a twinklin’. It’s betther sinsibleness Master Larry has, if 
he is a book man an’a quiet one. The praste himself ud 
take Miss Norah av he was a mar’rin’ man.” 

The handsome madcap behind him broke into a ringing 
laugh as gay as a lilt 

Big Corney had been one of her best friends in her savage 
days, and Milly often reproved her for her free and easy 
joking with him. Poor, thoughtless Norah could not un- | 
derstand why she must snub her old friend because she had 
come to her own, and had no more need for his charity, so 
she always had a word and a jest for him when they met. 

‘** Arrah, now,” she said, mimicking him, ‘‘and who is it 
would come after Miss Norah and Miss Milly in the place, | 
with her good manners and pretty lady ways. Isn’t it her- | 
self can talk French and German, and do fine work, and 
entertain company like an angel, and never laughs too loud 
or says too much or too little. It’s just you that’s partial, 
Big Corney. Milly’s a born lady, and I was only a beggar 
when I ought to have been learning my book. It’s manners | 
that are the fine thing. A poor girl like me can’t be a great 
lady all at once, and, indeed—” with a queer little sigh— 
“T’m thinking I never will be one.” 

It was a trifle singular that, free as she was with her ser- 
vants, there was not one of them but fairly adored her, and 
treated her with far greater deference than they treated any 
one else. It always seemed that they never could be re- 
spectful enough in their demeanor, or anxious enough to 
please her and gratify her lightest wishes. 

All three of the good-natured fellows straightened up, and 
touched their forelocks, beaming all over with delight at 
her friendly notice, and looking a trifle abashed at having 
been found discussing her. But Big Corney got over it in 
a minute, in the honest warmth of his partisanship. 

“Sure an’ it’s yerself that’s wrong for wanst, Miss 
Norah,” he said. ‘It isn’t you needs to be made a lady of, 
seein’ ye kem into the wureld wan. An’ was it anything 
but a born lady that got down off her horse two years agone 
to let the lame colleen ride home whin she’d sprained her | 
ankle, an’ yez found her brakin’ the poor heart iv her on 
the roadsoide. Och! whist now, Miss Norah, honey ! 
Wan av yer commonality foine ladies wuddent done the 
loike av that, and it’s Masther Larry that knows it.” 

Norah blushed up in a second. 

‘‘How did he know I did it?” she said. 
think——” 

Big Corney interposed, with a big flourish of his hand: 

“Wud I be the poor-souled omadhaun that ud hoide it 2” 
he said, “‘An’I so proud of yez! It was me that tould him 
the Grst time I clapped eyes on him, an’ sez he, all at once, | 

What's that?’ he sez. ‘God bless her! What other | 
woman in Ireland wud have dared to do the same? Don’t | 


*T didn’t 
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; 
tell me he comes to Oglethorpe to court the gurl that saw 
nothin’ but yer spoiled roiden’-dhress that day, and hadn't a 
wurred for the good dade.” 

Norah cooled down all at once. 

“Hush a minute, Corney,” she interposed, in that prety, 
kindly, yet half-humble way of hers. ‘‘It’s Milly you’re 
talking about, and Milly’s a lady, and has never been poor 
like you and I, so she didn’t understand the poor as we do. 
It was only her way of being kind, you see, telling me it 
wasn’t right to walk through the village in my draggled 
habit. And may be it wasn’t”—- almost brightly—‘‘ but 
then it couldn't be worse than leaving the poor girl alone to 
her pain, and not a soul to help her on her way. But never 
mind that. How are the puppies doing this morning ?” 

And in a minute more down she went on her knees in the 
straw, and was pulling out the wee blind, shuddering things, 
and touching them with her white, ringed hand, and croon- 
ing and laughing over them. 

And in the meantime Larry Farquhar was walking home 
with his companion, glowering and fuming because he had 
made such a fool of himself. 

“‘T say, Farquhar,” drawled the soft-brained but amiable 
young London ‘‘swell,” who was one of Norah’s principal 
admirers—‘‘TI say, wasn’t it a rather strong thing to say— 
that about Die Vernon, and women like her—wasn’t it rather 
—rather personal, considering that Miss Oglethorpe is more 
like her than anyone else? I never saw or read of anyone 
else she was like. She’s just got that generous, daring way 
with her, I think, and—and I must say—I rather like it 
myself,””—sheepishly. 

“‘ Do—do you ?” growled Lawrence. ‘‘ Well, I don’t, then. 
Tf there is one woman I hate, it’s your fast-riding, care-for- 
naught Die Vernon——” 

‘‘I say,” interposed his astonished companion, “you 
don’t mean to say that—it isn’t possible that you mean to 
say you hate Norah Oglethorpe ?” 

‘‘Confound it!” snapped Larry, ‘‘who said I did ? I only 
said——” 

‘© You only said you hated women like her,” was the quiet 


| reply. 


“Bah!” Larry growled, and then flushed up to his fore- 
head, forsooth, and stuck to his cigar, without vouchsafing 
another word. 

Norah was far the best-humored of the two, it must be 
admitted ; but then Norah did not care the snap of her 
white fingers for him, and he—well, he had made a fool of 
himself, as I said before. 

Perhaps this was why he waseso often ill-humored when 
they met, and why Norah took it so quietly. It is true she 
kept out of his way as much as possible, and always left him 
to Milly when politeness allowed of such a course ; but 
when she found she could not get rid of him (which was not 
seldom), she always behaved as kindly toward him as she 
could, and pretended not to mind his lack of gallantry. It 
was odd, though, she thought, that he should persist in 
talking to her, when he must have found it so much more 
agreeable to talk to Milly. Milly never joked with the 
servants, orlanghed too much, and she was as afraid of a 
horse as she was of a lion; and then, to Norah’s mind, she 
always looked so pretty, with her delicate little face and soft 
Ways. 

So, one day, she spoke out to Milly quite plainly on the 
subject, and, to her surprise, that young lady only opened 
her eyes mildly, without the least embarrassment. 

“Maybe he thinks it wouldn’t be polite to leave me to 


| myself,” Norah had said; ‘‘and he talks to me when he 


would rather be with you ; so the next time he comes I shall 
be ont: for, indeed, T’d rather not he hothered with his black 
looks, and he never gives me anything else, the poor gossoon. 
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I suppose because he thinks I’m too wild. 
am. Heigho !” sighing a little. 

ut Milly only stared, her mild surprise slightly mingled 
with reproof. 

‘Norah, dear,” she said, “‘ please don’t say ‘ gossoon.’ 


And, perhaps I 


It 
And you were very foolish to say what 
you did just now. You must know Mr. Farquhar doesn’t 
come to see me, and doesn’t care to talk to me, unless I 
You can’t think | 
That is all nonsense, 


sounds sO queer. 


have something to tell him about you. 
it is poor little me he cares about. 


darling.” 

Handsome Norah turned upon her in positive excitement, 
her grand gray eyes wide open, and the red-hot flush dying 
her very temples and throat. 

‘What are you talking about ?’ 
crazy you are, Milly Dermot.” 

Milly did not flinch in the least. 


’ 


she exclaimed. ‘ It’s gone 
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Oglethorpe, and he had loved her for three long years in 
secret, and in spite of himself—even before he heard of her 
giving her horse to the lame girl on the highway, and walk- 
ing home through the mud herself. 

But then, how, with his fastidiousness, could he make her 
happy—this daring, dreadnaught creature, who adored her 
dogs and horses, and langhed with her grooms and stable- 
boys? Not that he was snob enough to fear her wild ways 
more than he valued her truth and generosity, but he could 
not bear to hear people talking about her, and laughing at 
her eccentricities, as even her best friends were apt to do 
sometimes. And this was how he came to be so foolish as 
to make sharp speeches to her, and to run the risk of being 
heartily disliked for his pains. 

‘She detests me,” he said to Milly, ‘and I don’t blame 
her. What right have I to interfere with a woman who does 
not care two straws for my opinion ?” 


A DANGEROUS ATTEMPT. 


‘“‘SEEING A LARGE SEAL APPARENTLY ASLEEP, HE CAUTIOUSLY CRAWLED UP FLAT ON THB 


SAND TILL HE COULD APPLY HIS LIPS TO HER UDDER.’’— SEE PAGE 276, 


**Norah, dear,” she said, *‘please say, ‘You are mis- | 
taken,’ instead of ‘It’s gone crazy you are.’ It is so incor- 
rect. But Iam not mistaken, and, of course, thought you 
understood all about it, or I would have spoken to you 
before.” 

After this, Norah avoided Larry more than ever. Still 
she could not avoid him altogether, and when she met him, 
in spite of herself, she found that she felt very awkward. 
She did not believe what Milly had said, but she was not | 
easy at all. Sometimes she caught herself looking at him 
slyly, and more than once she was conscious of feeling 
strangely humble and unwilling to trust herself to words, 
She knew she was so much more ignorant than other girls 
of her age, and he knew so much more than other men. Not 
that it was Larry Farquhar she cared about, of course, but 
she did not want to look foolish. 

And, on his part, Larry grew moody and proud. Of 
course it was not Milly Dermot he loved. It was wild Nora): 


But Milly shook her small, mediocre head—mediocre as it 
was, it was still a girl’s head, and she understood Norah’s 
freaks to some vague extent. 

“T think you are getting along surely,” she said ; ‘‘ Norah 
doesn’t hate you at all. I believe she likes you a little at 
the bottom of her heart, though she scarcely knows it her- 
self. She is almost quieter than she used to be, and only 
last night, at Lady Macnamara’s, I saw her listening while 
you sang ‘ Arleen, Darling,’ with actual tears in her eyes. 
Oh dear, no, Mr. Farquhar, I should never be discouraged if 
I were in your place.” 

In this manner the discreet young maiden encouraged 
him. She had no small jealousy of her own, so she could 
afford to do it. The fact was, she had her decorous eye on 
one of Norah’s prime favorites—a gallant, de’il-may-care 
voung fox-hunter, as unlike herself as Norah was unlike 
Farquhar. Such are the inconsistencies of the sex, however. 
But, encourage him as she might, Norah did not assist her, 
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. and led the poor fellow a pretty dance after her favor. Not | her sweet laugh was gayer and clearer and louder than ever. 


she favor him! She might soften secretly under the influ- ! What with her defiance and her beauty, and the strength of 
ence of his pathetic tenor and “Aileen, Darling,” but he | her position, she nearly drove Larry frantic, and gave him 
no chance to help himself. 

But they came together one day in the hunting-field, 


would never see it. 
She rode Firefly at a helter-skelter gallop over his hedges 
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Icoked up from his brooding just in time to see her clear a 
low stone wall like a bird, and come up in a gallop on Fire- 
fly, with her scarlet habit and scarlet plume streaming in 
the wind. 

She reined in, with her cheeks aflame, and her eyes spark- 
ling and laughing, glowing like a very Dian. She had for- 
gotten her vexation for a minute, and, not seeing Larry, she 
touched her jaunty beaver with her gold-headed whip, 
man-fashion, to the fox-hunting young squire, who was 


Milly’s favorite, and who chanced to meet her eye as she | 


stopped. 

“The top of the morning to you, Mr. Daly,” she said, 
whimsically. ‘‘A good jump that, wasn’t it? I always 
give Firefly his head when we near a stone fence. He 
wouldn’t miss it for the world—and neither would I!” with 
a laugh. 

Farquhar gave his bridle a jerk. What right had she to 
speak to any man like that? This was the very fellow who 
had told him of her last freak a minute ago, and, though he 
had spoken of it with something like exaggerated delight 
and admiration, it had galled him terribly. He was as 
jealous as a tiger of this honest young bogtrotter of a 
Daly. ' 


In a minute more, Norah caught sight of him, and he had | 


the pleasure of seeing every bit of glow and sparkle die out 
of her face. 

She gave him a grand, short little nod, and barely vouch- 
sufed him a “‘Good-morning, sir.” 

Norah had gone pretty far on this occasion. She did not 
even look at him a second time, but went on talking to Daly, 
leaving him to rage inwardly, and account for her coldness 
as best he might. 

Under these circumstances, it is easy to be understood 
how both were in a poor mood for other interference. 

Both accident and intention kept them apart the rest of 
the morning ; but on his way homeward, after the hunt was 
over, Larry caught sight of the brown beauty ahead of him, 
with his fair mistress on his back, and that young lady was 
cantering along smartly, her groom behind her, her scarlet 
habit mud-splashed, and the brush of a red fox drooping 


He knew it was only because she wanted to be rid of him, 
| but he was determined not to leave her. He was going to 
| speak now or never. 

They passed up the avenue in a smart canter, and when 
they reached the stone steps that led up to the house, Norah 
leaped out of her saddle without giving him a chance to as- 
sist her, and flung the reins over Firefly’s back in scarcely 
more than a second. 

“Take him to the stable, Corney,” she said, ‘‘and cool 
him off well, and make him comfortable. He deserves it, 
poor darling. Shall I send your horse, too, Mr. Farquhar ?” 

‘*No, thank you,” Larry answered ; ‘‘I have only a few 
minutes to stay.” 

**Come into the house, then ?” said Norah, stiffly herself 
this time, ‘‘and let Milly give you a glass of wine.” 

But he refused, almost haughtily. 

**Tt is not Milly I want to see,” he broke out, in impetuous 
anger at her indifference, ‘‘it is you !” 

She stood a few steps above him, looking down, her 
gauntleted hand holding her whip and the heavy cloth folds 
of her habit, her handsome, dark face—nay, her whole 
| beautiful figure—breathing stately defiance of his right to 
detain her. 

‘*Me ?” she said, in true Irish fashion. 
want with me, Mr. Farquhar ?” 

** Everything !” he burst forth, with insane passion. ‘‘ You 
are driving me crazy! Why do you make yourself a nine 
days’ wonder for a whole county to stare at and talk about ? 
Why do you refuse to listen to reason ? What did you ride 
home to-day for with that brush in your hat, as any man 
might have done ?——” 

She stopped him. She was fairly white with anger, and 
her eyes were ablaze. 

“Stay,” she breathed, rather than spoke—breathed, with 
a wild catch in her voice. 

“*Stay—you are forgetting. 
Lawrence Farquhar ?” 

‘It is everything to me!” he raved. 

“Tt is nothing!” she interposed, in the same passion of 
excitement. ‘‘It is nothing, I say—less than nothing! You 


‘*What do you 


What is that to you, Mr. 


from the broad, curled-up brim of her hat. He spurred his 
horse, and was alongside her in a twinkling. 

‘*Good-afternoon,” he said, softly, touching his hunting- 
cap. 

She turned round, and stared at him proudly. She was 
nearer rudeness that minute than she had ever been in all 
their intercourse before. But the truth was, she would 
rather have seen anyone else in the world. She almost | 
detested him for the time-being. 

** Oh, it’s you, is it ?” she returned. ‘*I beg pardon. 'Good- 
afternoon, Mr. Lawrence Farquhar !” 

‘* You look tired,” he said next. 

“Tm not tired at all,” was her answer. 
tired me.” 

‘Then you must be very fond of hunting ?” he observed, 
astutely. 


**No fox ever 


‘So I am,” she retorted ; ‘‘no one fonder.” 

‘You won the brush, I see,” he began again, more stiftly 
than ever, glancing sharply at her hat. The sight of it actu- | 
ally angered him. 


Then she gave him a touch of womanish spite. 

“Yes,” she answered ; ‘‘you weren’t in at the death, I 
noticed. You missed the best part of the day’s work. Sup- 
pose we ride faster. I want to get home and tell Milly | 
about it.” | 

He bit his lip fiercely, but did as she wished. His love | 
and wrath and pain were getting teo much for him, and 
when she incited her herse to fresh eilorts, he almost boiled | 


over, 


| dare you! 


| the rest of them ? 


have no right to speak to me or look at me unless I choose 
tolet you. After this you will not even have the common 
right that other gentlemen have. I have nothing to do with 
you, or you with me. You are going mad, Mr, Lawrence 
Farquhar.” 

She looked like a queen—like a queen of queens ; her face 
pale, her eyes flaming fire, her breath indrawn. She was 
actually panting with her sudden, white wrath. 

**Oh, how dare you !” she hurried on, madly—‘‘ oh, how 
Has it come to this, that I am to be insulted on 
the threshold of my own house, because I am not a lady like 
You would not have dared to say this to 
any other woman. You——” 

It was he who interrupted her. 
no longer. 

**T love you !” he cried out. 


He could control himself 


**T love you—I adore you! 


{ LT would fall down and worship the very dead leaves your 


feet touch. That is why I dare so much. But how am I to 
marry a woman who jests with her groom, and makes herself 
the talk of a whole county—how——” 

He was going to say, ‘‘How could I hope to make her 


| happy 2” but, of course, having, man-like, begun with « 


fearful blunder, he had to abide by the consequences of what 
was sheerly the result of his frenzied pain. 

She caught him up like a whirlwind. She was in a white 
heat of insulted pride, and would have stopped him if she 
had died for it. 

** Wait a minute ;” and she just held ont her hand in a 
gesture wild with strained passion, ‘‘ You were mad before, 
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but you are worse this time. , How can you marry me ?— 
how can you? I don’t know; that is more than I can tell. 
Iam going into the house now, so you need not trouble 
yourself to speak again. You have spoken to me for the last 
time in your life. But I have one piece of adviee to give 
you: the next time you refuse a woman, wait until she has 
accepted you, Mr. Lawrence Farquhar.” 

And before he could utter a word—almost before he could 
regain his lost breath—she had turned round and flown up 
the stone steps, panting, and was gone. 


* * * * * * * 


It is easy to imagine that they did not meet each other 
soon again ; and it was equally easy to comprehend how 
Norah dashed into fresh extravagances every day, to make 
more open her defiance of him. 

The people who had praised and laughed at her freaks 
before, began to fear for her safety in some of her new ones. 
She bought the fastest and maddest horse she could find in 
the county —a horse sold for half-killing his former master 
—and made her appearance on the hunting-field during the 
whole season, riding him, and incited him to such feats of 
swiftness and dexterity as even the fox-hunting country 
squires had never heard of before. 

But, defiant as the girl was, she was not as happy as she 
had been. She would willingly have risked life and limb 
to prove that the insult to her pride had been without 
effect ; but there were times when her high spirit sank be- 
low zero, all at once, and she looked both pale and spirit- 
less. But she always took care to keep out of the way 
when these fits were on her. 

She was wilder than ever when she chanced to meet Larry, 
and her glow of gay good humor was a wonderful contrast 
to his dogged wretchedness, 

He had lost all hope of winning her, he knew, and it was 
a hard thing for the spoiled young conqueror to bear. The 
handsomest, most thoroughbred girls in the county were 
ready for him, for the asking. He had had his own way all 
his life ; and now, when he felt it to be a matter of happi- 
ness or misery to him, wild Norah Oglethorpe flung her 
‘“No” in his face, and laughed him to scorn while she 
trampled his heart under foot. 

Poor Larry, indeed ! 

So he staid at home, and went abroad by fits and starts, 
and rode to the hunting-field only to see mad Skaal dash 
over hedges and ditches, with his mistress sitting firm on 
his back, her scarlet habit flying, and her plume streaming 
back in the air. And the mere sight of his gloomy face 
was enough to rouse Norah to hot pride and anger, though 
she never vouchsafed him a glance. The worst of it was 
that she began to trifle as she had never done before; she 
began to lead on men she did not care for, and bewitch 
them until they were wellnigh out of their senses. 

This had gone on for a year, and the hunting season had 
come round again, when, one morning, riding out to the 


meet, Larry found Norah sitting Skaal, in the midst of a | 


group of her admirers, laughing and joking, with flushed 
cheeks and daring eyes ; and in the course of a few minutes 


young Daly rode over to him, looking a trifle dubious about | 


something. 

** And what do you suppose they are talking about over 
there, Larry, my boy ?” he asked. 

**Can’t guess,” answered Larry, moodily, giving a side- 
long glance at the glorious figure in scarlet sitting the rest- 
less horse so easily. 

. A dangerous throng, by all that’s safe!’ said Daly. 
“They are talking about the old stone staircase at Ogle- 
thorpe, and how Black Fergus rode up to the topmost step of 


it on his black horse, Banshee, a couple of hundred years | 


ago ; and Miss Norah is saying she could do it herself, and 
will, some of these fine days, to prove that two hundred 
years hasn’t spoiled the stock.” 

**She’s going mad!” groaned Larry, wrathfully. ‘‘ Look 
at that fiend of a horse of hers now. He’s vicious enough to 
break her neck ; and he’ll do it, by Jupiter! What brought 
up the devilment, in the name of everything frantic ?” 

‘“* Miles Porson. He was talking about the width of the 
staircase, and saying that it was wide enough for a carriage 
to drive up to the gallery above, if any one would dare to 
drive one. And then some one else remembered the story of 
Black Fergus and Banshee, and told it; and Miss Norah 
declared Skaal could carry her up as well as Banshee 
carried him. And she is the one to try it, Pll warrant.” 

Of course there was no use of talking the matter over, so 
there it dropped, for the time being, and perhaps Daly for- 
got it. But Larry did not; he was in a fever of suspense, 
and yet did not dare to ask how the matter had ended. He 
knew well enough that if he showed any disapproval, and 
Norah heard of it, she would take it up again, even if she 
had before abandoned the idea. 

But toward the close of the day he was riding with Daly, 
and Skaal came thundering by ; and, having passed them, 
Norah half-reined in, and turned in her saddle to speak to 
her gallant fox-hunting adorer. 

“‘Tt was you that turned faint-hearted when I spoke of 
following Black Fergus, this morning, wasn’t it, Mr. Daly ?” 
she said. ‘‘ You think I can’t do it, do you? Well, come 
to Oglethorpe with Miles,Porson and the rest to-morrow 
morning, and see if I won’t be as good as my word.” And 
she waved her gauntleted hand to him, and was across the 
field before he could answer. 


When she was out of hearing, Larry almost raved. Were 
the madmen going to let her kill herself? he said. Were 


they all maniacs together, to let a woman risk life and limb 
for the sake of a paltry boast? By the Lord! if anything 
happened to her, he would call Porson out—he would call 
them all out. He would teach them to be men, hencefor- 
ward—cowards all, as they were ; fools and frantic idiots ! 

Then he was heartily ashamed of having exposed his weak 
passion, and began to anathematize himself. What business 
was it of his, after all ? And he turned pale, all at onee, and 
relapsed into moody silence. 

And yet, whether it was his business or not, he wrote a 
note to Milly Dermot that very night, telling her of her 
friend’s purpose, and imploring her, wildly, to interfere ; 
and raving incoherently, as only a man can, of his love and 
despair and misery, 

But Milly could as soon have moved a rock as moved 
Norah. The more she pleaded, the more Norah laughed 
and made crazy, light-headed jokes, and refused to listen. 
She said she could do it and she would ; Black Fergus did 
not kill himself, and why should she? Didn’t she ride 
better than any man in the county ? And if she did kill 
herself—well, who cared ? 

The next morning about ten o’clock there was a gay, 
chattering group in the entrance hall at Oglethorpe. Not a 
large group of course—only Miles Porson and Daly and one 
or two other light-headed, good-natured rattle-brains who 
were in the secret, and admired every new folly of poor, 
proud, handsome Norah’s. 

The old stone staircase at Oglethorpe was almost a coun- 
try proverb. tambling and big as the house was, the 
immense width of its steps and the massiveness of its carven 
balustrades were curiously out of proportion with the rest 
of it. 
ward to a long gallery. No one who had ever seen Ogle- 
thorpe easily forgot its celebrated staircase. 

Somehow or other Norah did not seem quite herself this 


It was as wide as the huge hall itself, and ran up- 
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morning. She laughed and talked even more than usual, 
but she had lost her fresh color, and her eye was restless— 
so restless, indeed, that Milly noticed it, with a little shud- 
der. 


‘You can’t be in earnest, Norah,” she said, imploringly ; 
**you cannot mean to do such a rash thir 
sake, think twice before you attempt it.” 

“T have thought two hundred times,” Norah answered, 
laughingly. 


ag. For pity’s 


“This is not the first time it has entered my 
head, by any means. 
do it some time—and why not now, Milly avourneen ? 
Bring round Skaal, Corney.” 

And, sure enough, Skaal was brought round, curveting 
and mincing, with an eye like fire and velvet together ; and 
Norah was just preparing to mount, all flushed and eager, 
when, hearing hoofs on the gravel of the avenue, she turned 


THE GROTTO OF BRANDO 


about and met the glance of none other than Larry Far- 
quhar, who had just come up at full speed. 

She changed from red to pale, from pale to red ngain, 
and then stopped short, and gave him a haughty look and 
a haughtier nod. 

He flung himself off his animal, breathlessly. 

**Gentlemen,” he said, in a loud, clear voice, ‘‘ I was not 
wanted here, so I came without an invitation. I cannot 
believe that you encourage so perilous an undertaking.” 

Norah was in her saddle in a second, and turned round 
to them, flashing and glowing with lovely defiance. 

“Gentlemen,” she said, ‘‘ I cannot believe that you will 
be so ungallant as to doubt me. I shall reach the top of 
that staircase in fifteen seconds from now—half a second 
for every step.” 


She tossed her gauntlet on to the grass; she held her 


I always made up my mind I would | 


reins well in her strong, white, ungloved bridle-hand. They 
had scarcely one of them exactly realized that she was 
going to prove her boast, but they realized it then. She 
lifted her beautiful, brave eyes to the old stone staircase, 
and measured it with a glance; she touched Skaal lightly 
with her whip, and in a breath was off, with her white teeth 
set against her red lip. 

Lawrence Farquhar dropped his face against the hand 
which lay upon his horse’s neck. He dared not look at her ; 
the fierce clatter of the iron hoofs on the stone was enough 
for him. 

One, two, three, four. Not one of them felt a fear. Five, 
six, seven, and Milly gave a little scream. Eight, nine, 
ten, and Skaal flinched a little in his astonishment at his 
task. Eleven, twelve, thirteen, and Milly hid her face, 
Fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, and there was not one but saw 


, CORSICA,— SEE PAGE 295. 


that something was wrong, bravely as the lovely figure sat- 
Seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, and five cries burst from the 
watching group as though from one man’s throat; for the 
excited horse swerved, slipped, recovered himself, slipped 
once more, and then came down again, with a wild, shrill 
ery that was half-human, the scarlet habit under him. 

Milly never stirred ; she had fainted as she sat, and lay, 
limp and white, upon her step before the door. The men 
rushed in a body to where the horse lay struggling, but 
Larry Farquhar was before them all; and it was he who, 
somehow or other, managed, with superhuman strength, to 
drag the scarlet habit and poor, handsome Norah Ogle- 
thorpe’s crushed limbs out of the reach of the frantic crea- 
ture’s vicious fore-hoofs. 

She had not fainted, strange to say, but she could not 
move, and a thin little stream of blood was trickling from 
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her stone-white temple. And it was not at Miles Porson 
she looked, or at Daly, or any of the rest, when she lifted 
her eyes, trying pitifully to smile—it was at her old enemy, 
Larry Farquhar. 
**Don’t—don’t move feel it,” she 


me until I—can’t 
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They lifted her up tenderly, and carried her to the near- 


| est room, and in three minutes half of the horror-stricken 


group had mounted their horses, and were tearing across 
the country in search of doctors. Every one of the honest, 
soft-hearted fellows blamed himself as the principal cause 


“NOT FOR you, FIDO!” 


gasped. ‘T shall faint in a minute. He’s crushed me, 
somehow, and—and everything’s dying away. I'll give up 
now, Larry—I’ll give up now.” And with the pitiful smile 
frozen on her white lips, she fell into a deathly swoon. It 
almost seemed as if she might have kept her strength only 
to speak to him. 


of the misfortune, and cursed his own foolhardiness in 
encouraging the mad experiment. Not knowing the whole 
truth, it never occurred to them that the girl would have 
done it in spite of them, or that she had any other motive 
than a girlish wish to prove her skill. 

The next day the whole county was ringing with the 
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story. Handsome Norah Oglethorpe had killed herself rid- 
ing Skaal up the old stone staircase in rivalry of Black Fer- 
gus and Banshee. She was dead, she was dying, she was 
mangled, she was maimed for life, and never would use 


limb again. 

And all the while handsome Norah lay on her bed, won- 
drous to tell, with nothing more than a bruised body, and 
a broken ankle, and an ugly, deep little gash in her head. 
It was a miracle of miracles, said the doctors, that she had 
not been crushed out of all semblance of humanity, but 
the ghost of good luck had saved her life, though even now 
there were ten chances to one that she would never walk 
again. 

She was not unconscious the whole time, though she 
often rambled incoherently about Skaal and his slipping 
fect, and Black Fergus. 

‘But I'll give it up now, Larry,” she would say, sadly, 
sometimes, ‘ You couldn’t marry me if you would. And 
me a crippled thing, without the use of myself, and all 
Poor Larry! you tried hard 
But Til give it 


through my own wild ways. 
enough to stop me, but I wouldn’t listen. 
up now.” 

As soon as ever she returned to consciousness, after her 
first swoon, she made Milly promise to keep Larry away. 

‘“‘It would only hurt him, poor fellow,” she said. ‘ And 
it would be all the worse for me. If I haven’t cured him 
yet with my folly, he 
to me, and maybe I'd forget that I may never be the woman 
he loved again. No—kecp him away, Milly. He mustn’t 
come in.” 

And, accordingly, poor Larry was kept away, and only 
allowed the small comfort of riding up to the stone steps 
every day, and coaxing a word out of Milly, which told him 
whether Norah was better or Sometimes she was 
better and sometimes worse, and sometimes the fever of her 
pain had flown to her head, and she knew none of them. 

The country gossips had fine tales to tell of what the re- 
sult of her injuries would be when they found that she was 
neither dying nor dead. One day her pretty foot must be 
amputated, the next it was her arm that was paralyzed, and, 


worse. 


again, there was a story that her spine was injured, and 
handsome Norah Oglethorpe would be a hunchback for life. 


¥ ~ * » * x 


the suspense of waiting to know what the truth would be. 
But at the end of the miserable waiting, Milly met him at 
last, and told him that if he would come to the house the 
next morning, Norah would see him, and thank him for the 
good will he had shown the morning she met with her 
fali. 

‘She says you must not be surprised if you find her very 
much changed, and broken. She says, too, that you are not 
to come unless you are brave enough to face a crippled, 
helpless girl, instead of wild Norah Oglethorpe. 

*“T am afraid of nothing that bears her name,” 
Larry. ‘‘God bless her. Only let me have the chance to 
show her how I have repented being such avain fool. God 
knows I have repented it alone, long and bitterly enough, 
and now I want just to hear her say she will forgive me, and 


ere yaned 


give me a hope.” 
He did not close 


thinking of her and 


his eyes that night, but lay wide awake 
look 
invalid’s chair, helpless and pale, and of how he would pour 
out his love and contrition to her, and beg of her the richt 
her faithful, loving servant all their two 


how she would sitting in her 


to cherish and be 
live S. 

You may be sure he was at Oglethorpe bright and early 
the next morning, but when he got there he did not see 
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Norah. He must wait awhile, Milly said. She was not 
quite ready for him yet, and, in the meantime, as it was so 
pleasant, they would go out together and sit on the terrace, 
before the hall-door, and watch the deer in the park. 

And there they sat in the balmy morning air, talking 
quietly until, pleasant as it was, Larry was becoming impa- 
tient. It was Norah he was longing to see, and nothing 
else. 

“Don’t you think she is ready yet ?” he ventured to ask, 
half humbly at last; but before the words were out of his 
mouth, he heard horse’s hoofs trampling the velvet turf, and 
his heart leaped into his throat as Milly gave him her 


answer : 


would be sure to be talking nonsense | 


| Norah rode up the staircase,” 
It was a wretched four months Larry Farquhar spent in 


‘*Yes,” she said; ‘I think she is ready. 
head, Mr. Farquhar. She is here now.” 

Yes, there she was, too—not helpless, or maimed, or 
crippled, only a trifle frailer, and all the lovelier for it— 
there she was, riding up to them, her face aglow, and her eyes 
down—handsome Norah Oglethorpe, as handsome as ever. 

She sprang down at the bottom of the steps, and ran up to 
them lightly, holding up her habit with one hand, and offer- 
ing the other to Mr. Lawrence Farquhar, laughing and 
blushing rose-red. 


Turn your 


Good-morning, Mr. Lawrence Farquhar,” she said. 
** And were you brave enough to face a poor, helpless crea- 
ture, instead of mad Norah Oglethorpe ?” 

He caught hold of her beautiful hand and fairly devoured 
it with kisses; he was frantic enough in his sudden joy to 
have fallen down upon his knees just as he stood. And she 
did not draw it away, but waited, blushing and looking 
down at him, all softness and woman’s pity. She knew well 
enough, without being told, that he had come for something 
more than thanks. 

**Come into the house,” 
‘Milly has something to show you. 


she said, in a soft voice, at last. 
Something she found 
the morning I was hurt.” 

They went into the house together, and into the parlor, 
and once there, Milly, who seemed to know her part very 
well, went to an escritoire, and took out a crushed letter. 


| with a bit of a blood stain on it, at sight of which handsome 


Norah seemed to blush herself on fire. 

‘Tell him what it is, Milly,” she said, bashfully. 

‘It is the letter you wrote to me the night before 
replied the decorous one, 

**Tell him where you found it, Milly,” the beautiful 
creature half-whispered, and then all at once hid her face in 
her hands. 

**T found it,” explained Milly, ‘‘I found it next to 1vorah’s 
heart, Mr. Farquhar, when I unbuttoned her habit, and 
when I took it away the blood had soaked through and 
stained it. She would not let me tell you before, or let you 
come to see her, because we were afraid that she would never 
be able to walk again, so she made me promise faithfully to 
wait until we found out whether she would or not. Isn't 
that all, Norah ?” 

Norah nodded, faintly, and, without waiting for anything 
else, Milly discreetly departed. 

Larry fairly flew to the silent, speechless figure when she 
was gone. 

He would have down 
earnest, but Norah stopped him. 

She dropped both her hands from her glowing, humble 
face, and held them out to him, as if she had been the pen- 


gone upon his knees then, in 


itent and he the judge. 

“Oh, no,” she whispered, “it’s me that ought to do that, 
Larry, darling ; it’s me that ought to ask pardon, and so I 
will. I've been proud and hard enough to be made to ask 
it. I rode up the stairease to spite yon, Larry, thongh T 
loved you well enough to carry your letter next to my 
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+rueful heart. Milly dropped it, and I found it, and—and 
read it because I knew whose hand had written it. And, 
oh, Larry, dear, the long days when I lay thinking I was 
maimed for life and must live without you, taught me what 
T ought to have known at first. But only forgive me, and 
try me again, and see how true I'll be, and how fast Til 
learn wlien you teach me. It’s love will make me a lady, 
Larry, when maybe nothing else in the wide world would.” 

And, surely enough Love did. 

Tt softened her wild ways, just enough to make her brave 
and spirited, and light-hearted, and her generous, warm 
Trish soul made her a finer lady than any training could 
have done. 

So that in the end, and for all his fears and frettings, 
Larry Farquhar was the happiest man in the county, and 
the man who was proudest of his wife. 


SACRISTY PORCH, CONVENT OF ALCOBACA, 
PORTUGAL, 

Tue Convent of Aleobaga is one of the time-honored struc- 
tures of Portugal, owing its origin to Affonso I., the founder 
of the kingdom. It is in the little town of the same name, 
at the junction of the Alcoa and Baga, in a narrow valley 
hemmed in by fertile hills, a perfect garden of quiet happi- 
ness, in Portuguese Estremadura. 

Affonso, son of Count Henry of Burgundy and Tareja, a 
daughter of the King of Leon, in July, 1139, routed the 
Almoravede Arabs at Ourique, and, following up his victory 
by the capture of Leira and Lisbon, assumed the title of 
King, which was recognized in 1179 by the Pope, in those 
days the tribunal of such claims. 

The Monastery of Alcobaga is one of his many founda- 
tions, and was peopled with monks of the Cistercian Order 
of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, for whom the Portuguese king 
had a great devotion. In its prime the monastery numbered 
nine hundred religious. The monks were famous as men of 
learning and charity and promoters of scientific research, 
and their abbey was the great repository of the State ar- 
chives. 

The porch gives a fine idea of the architecture, and in the 
ornamentation is peculiar; two rough trees forming the 
sides, the tufts of foliage being so arranged as to produce a 
pleasing effect, and soften the harsher lines of the trunks. 


GROTTO OF BRANDO, IN THE ISLAND OF CORSICA, 


Tuts grotto, discovered in 1841, is one of the most beau- 
tiful in Europe. It is in the side of a hill, about twenty-five 
feet above the level of the sea, and about 200 yards from 
the shore. The opening winds around through various 
rooms known as the Vestibule, Antechamber, Corridor, 
Hall, Saloon, ete. The finest view is that of the Hall. In 
the sketch the tourist has just crossed the Hall, and enters 
the Saloon, and has, on either side, the two masses that 
separate the Saloon from the Hall. This last is about 25 
feet long by 10 wide, and as many in height. The eye is 
dazzled by the whiteness of the roof ; long draperies seem 
to hang down. Columns of dazzling white marble uphold 
a vault of crystal, and all aronnd areswhat seem to be figures 
covered with snowy vails. Between two rows of columns a 
double row of stalactites spreads out like a century-plant. 
A congealed cataract seems to spring from the side near the 
roof, at a spot free from stalactites. 

The Saloon is nearly of the same size. and forms an irres- 
ular circle, with stalactites and staluymites of every form— 
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ysome nearly perfect statues of angels. In front is a large 
transversal curtain, remarkable for its width and rare white- 
ness. To the left is a vail, as white as snow. Near itisa 
slab called the Mortuary Stone, and beyond it a staircase 
leading to smaller apartments, beautiful in their netural 
ornaments. 


WOMAN AS DESCRIBED BY VARIOUS FRENCH 
AUTHORS, 

Osty he who has nothing to hope for from a woman is 
truly sincere in her praise.—Catalani. 

In everything that women wvite there will be thousands 
of faults against grammar ; but also, to a certainty, always 
a charm never to be found in the letters of men.—Madame 
de Maintenon. 

Men can better philosophize on the human heart, but 
women can read it better.—J. J. Rousseau. 

It is a universal rule, which, as far as I know, has no 
exception, that great men always resemble their mothers, 
who impress their mental and physical mark upon their 
sons.— Michelet. 

A woman frequently resists the loves she feels, but cannot 
resist the love she inspires. — Madame Fee. 

Love in a woman’s life is a history ; in a man’s, an epi- 
sode.—Madame de Stael. 

There exists amoug women a secret tie, like that among 
priests of the same faith. They hate each other, yet protect 
each other’s interests. — Diderot. 

No woman, even the most intellectual, believes herself to 
be decidedly homely.—Stahl. 

Great and rare heart-offerings are found almost exclu- 
sively among women ; nearly all the happiness and most 
blessed moments in love are of their creating, and so also 
in friendship, especially when it follows love.— Duclos. 

Providence has so ordained it that only two women have 
a true interest in the happiness of a man—his own mother 
and the mother of his children. Besides these two legiti- 
mate kinds of love, there is nothing between the two crea- 
tures except vain excitement, painful and idle delusion.— 
Octave Feuillet. 


Lapy Frrenps.—You can always judge better of a per- 
son’s character by her manner of talking with others than 
by what she addresses directly to you, and by what she says 
of others than by what she says to them. A conversation 
like this ought to put you on your guard against any inti- 
macy of a girl capable of it. The vivacity of youthful feel- 
ings is such that it often hurries girls into intimacies which 
soon after prove uncongenial and burdensome. You mistake 
an accidental agreement for a real sympathy—one agreeable 
interview for an insight into the whole character ; and thus, 
by judging too hastily, you judge wrongly. Far be it from 
us to recommend a suspicious character ; we would rather 
see a young heart deceived again and again, than to see it 
nourishing suspicion as a habit of the mind ; but we would 
have you make it a rule never to pledge yourself to any inti- 
macy until you have taken time to consider your first im- 
pressions, and to distinguish between the charm that really 
belongs to a new acquaintance, and that which was thrown 
over your first interview by accidental circumstances and 
associations. 


Ir a man pronounces you a liar, it is very absurd to call 
him out for the same. This ceremony does not prove that 
you are not a liar ;.it only shows that you possess sufficient 
courage to stand at the distance of twelve paces while a pis- 
tol—probably a leadless one—is tired at you. 
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THE 


COURT 


OF 


FRANK 


THE 


MONARQUE. 


By THE AUTHOR 


No Covrt, thanks to the great number of contemporary 
memoirs, has ever been so minutely and elaborately sketched 


as that of Louis XIV. The letters of Madame de Sévigné, 


the memoirs of Mes- 
dames de Motte- 
ville, de Lafayette, 
de Montpensier, of 
Dangeau, and, above 
all, of St. Simon, 
have rendered its 
manners as familiar 
as those of to-day, 
and its personages 
better known to us 
than our most in- 
timate friends. 
Searcely a vice, a 
folly, a secret of the 
times escaped those 
prying eyes, and all 
that came beneath 
their observation 
has been recorded 
with a facile pen for 
the delectation of 
Nothing 
ean be more inter- 
esting than these 
St. Simon 
alone contains more 


poste rity. 


rect yrds, 


fenuine romance 
than a whole library 
of fiction. And yet 
to the ordinary 
English reader they 
are all absolutely 
uuknown. These 
are the sources from 
which the materials 
of the present article 
have been drawn, 
and my authorities 
for the many extra- 
ordinary anecdotes, 
which may other- 
wise read apocry- 
phal, herein con- 
tained. 

Let us begin 
with Madame de 
Sévigné’s picture of 
this Court at the 
height of its mag- 
nificence (1676) : 


“T was at Versailles on Saturday with the Villarses: this is how , 
they pass their time there: You know the ceremony of attending 
on the Queen at her toilet, at mass and at dinner; but there is no 
longer any need to be stifled while their majesties are at dinner, 
for at three the King, the Queen, Monsicur, Madame, Mademoiselle, 
all the princes and princesses, Madame de Montespan, all her | faney. 
train, all her courtiers, all her ladies ’ 
France, retire to that fine apartment of the King’s which you know. 
All is furnished divinely; all is magnificent; we do not know there 
what it is to be hot, we pass from one place to another without any 


OF ** MIRABEAU,”’ ETC. 


in a word, the whole Court of | have music 
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press. A game of reversis gives the form, and fixes everything. 


> | The King is near Madame de Montespan, who keeps the bank. 
GRAND Monsieur, the Queen and Madame de Soubise; Dangeau and his 


LOUIS XIV. IN HIS OLD AGE. 


other counters, 


which he gives no thought, 


form the Media Noche. 


Monsieur, Madame de Thianges, and the 
little seat before, which seems to her a place in paradise. You 
know how these chariots are made; we do not sit face to face in 
The Queen is in another with the 
| princesses, the Court follows in different equipages according to 
We go afterward in gondolas upon the canal, where we 
; at ten we go to -he theatre; midnight strikes, we per- 
This is how we passed the Saturday.” 


them, but all look one way. 


company; Langée and his company, are at different tables. The 
| carpets are covered with thousands of louis d’ors; the y use no 
I bowed to the King in the manner you taught me ; 
| he returned my salute as though I had been young and beautiful. 
| The Queen talked to me a long time of my sickness as if it had 

been a confinement. She also spoke some words about you. Mon- 

sieur the Duke bestowed upon me a thousand of those caresses of 
M, de Lorges attacked me in the name 


of the Chevalier de 
Grignan, and, in 
short, all the com- 
pany. You know 
what it is to have a 
word from every one 
who passes. Madame 
de Montespan spoke 
to me of Bourbon. 
Her beauty and her 
shape are really sur- 
prising; she is not 
half so stout as she 
was, and yet neither 
her complexion, her 
eyes nor her lips are 
less fine. She was 
dressed in French 
point, her hair was 
arranged in a thou- 
sand curls, the two 
at the temples falling 
very low upon the 
cheeks; black ribbons 
upon her head, some 
pearls of the Maré- 
chale de l’Hopital and 
diamond pendants of 
the first water, to- 
gether with three or 
four bodkins, but no 
other covering—in a 
word, she looked a 
triumphant beauty, 
to excite the admira- 
tion of all the ambas- 
sadors. This agree- 
able confusion without 
eonfusion of every- 
thing that is choicest, 
lasts from three to 
six. If any couriers 
arrive, the King re- 
tires to read his letters 
and then returns. 
There is always music, 
to which he listens, 
and which has a very 
good effect. He chats 
with the ladies who 
are accustomed to 
have that honor. They 
leave play at the time 
I have mentioned 
Witaout the trouble of 
settling up accounts, 
because they use 
neither marks nor 
counters. At six we 
take the air in cha- 
riots, the King, Ma- 
dame de Montespan, 
od Heudicourt upon a 


No description could be more sprightly and charming 
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than this. But it is a couleur de rose one; Madame de Sé- 
vigné frequented the Court but little, and did not see far 


beneath the surface. Her picture is a brilliant coup d’wil of | 


its outward aspect ; for its inner life we must turn to more 
outspoken and better informed chroniclers, from whom we 
glean coarse pictures of Dutch-like fidelity. 

These fine ladies and gentlemen delighted in practical 
jokes and horse-play of a very rough description, of which 
I will cull a few examples. Madame la Duchesse de Luxem- 
bourg was famous for conjugal infidelity. 
son of Condé) thought it a capital joke to persuade M. le 
Duc to wear a stag’s head decorated with an enormous pair 
of antlers, at a fancy ball. They were so large that they 
became entangled with a chandelier that hung from the 
ceiling. The victim was quite delighted at the honor M. le 
Prince had done him, in arranging his head-dress, and 
strutted about as proud as a peacock, to the intense amuse- 
ment of everybody, including the King himself. 

The principal butt of such amusements was the Princesse 
d'Harcourt, a protéyé of Madame de Maintenon. St. Simon 
says the lady’s father had been one of Madame Scarron’s 
lovers. His description of Madame la Princesse is in his 
best style of portrait-painting. Here it is: 


“The Princess d'Harcourt was a person whom it is good to de- 


scribe, in order to better lay bare a Court which did not scruple to | 


receive such as she. She had once been beautiful and gay; but, 
although not old, all her grace ari beauty had vanished. At the 
time I speak of, she was a tall, fat creature, mightily brisk in her 
movements, with a complextion like milk porridge; great, ugly, 
thick lips, and hair like tow, always sticking out and hanging down 
in disorder, like all the rest of her fittings out. Dirty, slatternly, 
always intriguing, pretending, enterprising, quarreling, always low 
us the grass or as high as the rainbow, according to the person with 
whom she had to deal. She was a blonde fury, nay, more, a harpy; 
she had all the effrontery and the deceit and violence of one, all the 
avarice and audacity; moreover, all the gluttony and all the 
promptitude to relieve herself from the effects thereof, so that she 
drove out of their wits those at whose houses she dined; was often 
a victim of her confidence, and was many a time sent to the devil 
by the servants of M.du Maine and M. le Grand. She, however, 
wvas never in the least embarrassed, tucked up her petticoats and 
went her way; then returned saying she had been unwell.’ 


This repulsive personage was very much hated by every- 
body, especially her servants, whom she treated very badly, 
and who occasionally revenged themselves upon her in a 
very pronounced manner. One day ker coachman and foot- 


man, after soundly abusing her, deserted her in her car- | 


riage in the middle of the Pont Neuf; at another time a 
maid, whose ears she was in the habit of boxing, fell upon 
her, thumped her, kicked her, knocked her down, trampled 
upon her, and, after double-locking the door, quitted the 
house. Her domestics frequently left her in a ‘body. 
Every day there was some disturbance in the house, and 
the neighbors could not sleep at night for the noise and 
riot. Much of this was occasioned by these aforesaid prac- 
tical jokers. One night, twenty Swiss guards were intro- 
duced into the lady’s chamber; each was armed with a 
drum, and at a given signal the whole twenty commenced 
a terrific rub-a-dub at her bedside. On another night, the 
Duchesse de Burgogne and her suite collected a quantity 
of snow and snowballed her in bed. 


“The filthy creature, waking up with a start, bruised and stifled 
with snow, with which eve: » filled, with disheveled 
hair, yelling at the top of her voiee, wriggling like an eel, without 
knowing where to hide, formed a spectacle that diverted people 
more than half an hour, so that at last the nvmph swam in her be 1, 
from which the water flowed everywhere. slushing all the chamber. 
It was enough to make one die of laughte1 


her ears wer 


“Such,” he says, in conclusion, “was the favorite of Madame 
de Maintenon, so insolent and so insupportable to every one, but 
who had favors and preferences for those who bonght her over, and 


who made herse:! teared even by princes and ministers,” 


M. le Prince (the | 


' 


| Another victim of this horse-play was one Madame 
| Panache, “a little and very old creature, with lips and eyes 

so disfigured that they were painful to look upon ; aspecies 
of beggar, who had attained a footing at’ court from being 
half-witted, who was now at the supper of the king, now at 
the dinner of Monseigneur, or at other places, where every- 
body amused themselves by tormenting her. She in turn 
abused the company at these parties, in order to cause 
diversion, but sometimes rated them very seriously and in 
strong language, which delighted still more those princes 
and princesses, who emptied into her pockets meat and 
ragouts, the sauces of which ran all down her petticoats. 
At these parties some gave her a pistole or a crown, and 
others a fillip or a smack in the face, which put her in a 
fury, because with her bleared eyes, not being able to see to 
the end of her nose, she could not tell who had struck her, 
She was, m a word, the pastime of the court. 

Practical jokes were not, however, the worst failings of 
some of these fine ladies. Of their morals it would be 
ridiculous to discourse, since they were non-existent ; but 
they sometimes gave way to vices which are now confined 
to the most degraded of their sex. 


“Madame la Duchesse de Burgogne supped at St. Cloud ona 
evening, with Madame la Duchesse de Berri and others. Madam» 
| de Barri and M, Orléans, but she more than he, got so drunk that 
Madame la Duchesse d’Orléans, Madame la Duchesse de Burgogn> 
| and the rest of the company there assembled knew not what to do 
M. le Due de Berri was there, and him they talked over as well is 
they could; and the numerous company was amused by the Grande 
Duchesse as well as she was able. The effects of the wine, in more 
vays thin one, were such that the people were troubled. In spite 
of all, the Duchesse de Barri could not be sobered; so that it be 
came necessary to carry her, drunk as she was, to Versailles. Still 
the servants saw her state, and did not keep it to themselves !” 


This was the daughter of the king’s nephew ! 

One of the most extraordinary personages of the court 
was Mademoiselle de Montpensier, the ‘ great Mademoi- 
selle,” as Madame de Sévigné calls her, the daughter of 
Gaston, Due d'Orléans. It has been said that one-half her 
life was occupied in matrimonial projects that were never 
realized. Her list of proposals is, perhaps, the most 

| remarkable on record. While a child, and until she was 
| twenty years of age, she was encouraged by Anne of Aus- 
tria and Mazarin in the idea that she would be Queen of 
France. Then she was betrothed to the Cardinal of Bour- 
bon, who died. Afterward, negotiations for her hand were 
opened by Philip of Spain; these were broken off by th: 
machinations of Mazarin and the queen-mother. Her next 
suitors were the Prince of Wales, afterward Charles II., the 
emperor and his brother the Archduke Leopold, and the 
| Duke of Savoy. All these, except the emperor, were 
| refused by her as unequal to her haughty and towering 
ambition. She owed a grudge to the Court for disappointed 
hopes, and paid it off in the Fronde time. During that war 
her father sent her to hold Orleans, which was beginning 
to waver. The citizens hesitated to admit her. Going 
round the walls she found an old, disused gate unguarded, 
and by this she entered the city, which she held bravely 
against the royal forces for six weeks. Some time afterward, 
being then in Paris, she prevailed upon the citizens to open 
the gates to Condé, who had sustained a severe defeat at 
the hands of Turenne in the Faubourg St. Antoine ; and, 
this done, she proceeded to the Bastile, armed with an 
order from her father, and commanded the guns to be fired 
upon the royal forces. The cause of the Fronde being lost, 
fearing arrest, she retired to her estate of St. Fargeau ; 
there she assembled around her a little Court, applied her- 
self to study. and began to write her *“* Memoirs.” She 
retnrned to Conrt in 1657. Then commenced fresh negoti- 
| ations for the marriage of this erratic princess ; first it was 


rd 
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Monsieur, the king’s brother, who was twelve years her 
junior, then the son of Condé, then the King of Portugal, 
besides a number of smaller personages ; but all came to 
nothing. , 

At forty years of age she fell in love, for the first time, 
after disdainfully rejecting kings and princes, with an 
obscure gentleman, the Comte de Lauzun, who was distin- 
guished neither for talent, manners nor personal beauty, but 
who, by a mixture of insolence and adulation, had won his 
way to royal favor. It was a grande passion she conceived 
for him, and after a time she obtained the King’s consent to 
the marriage. Instead of at once availing himself of his 
fortune, the Comte frittered away the precious days in mag- 
nificent preparations, thereby giving those who were envi- 
ous of his success opportunity to work upon the King for 
the destruction of his hopes. They succeeded, and at the 
moment that all was ready for the nuptials, the consent was 
withdrawn. In vain did Mademoiselle cast herself at the 
royal feet, and weep and implore ; Louis was inexorable. 
Madame de Montespan was at the head of the conspiracy 
which had broken off the marriage, but Lauzun, not know- 
ing this, appealed to her to intercede for him with the King. 
She promised to do so; to be assured that she kept her 
word, he contrived to conceal himself in her chamber and 


overhear all that passed between her and her royal lover ; | 


here he discovered that, far from being his advocate, she 
was his enemy. The next time they met he inquired if she 


which he grasped her by the wrist and overwhelmed her 
with such foul abuse, in the presence of the whole Court, 
that she fainted away. All hope of obtaining the King’s 
consent being at an end, he and Mademoiselle contracted a 
private marriage. This being discovered, he was arrested 
and imprisoned at Pignerol, in the chamber with Fouquet. 
There he remained ten years, and it was only by sacrificing 
2 considerable part of her immense fortune to the children 
of Montespan that Mademoiselle obtained his release, All 
her love and devotion, however, he repaid with the basest 
ingratitude, treating her with such contumely that at length, 
something of her old pride conquering her ignoble passion, 
she for ever banished him her presence. Her remaining 
years—it is the usual sequel of such stories—were passed in 
devotion. When we have exhausted all the charms of the 
world we turn to heaven, and give ourselves to God only 
when man has rejected us. 

Another beauty of this Court, the hapless daughter of 
Charles I., presents us with a yet more melancholy story. 
Henriette d’Angleterre, as she was called, was scarcely more 
than an infant when her mother first took refuge in France. 
Mazarin and the queen-mother at one time thought of her 
as a bride for the young Louis, but she had not then won 
any favor in his eyes; and by-and-by, just after the King’s 
nuptials, a marriage was arranged between her and Mon- 
sieur, then Due d’Orléans. He brought her to the Court at 
Fontainebleau, where, Madame Lafayette says, ‘‘ there was 
nothing to compare with her.” 


“That which the Princess of Engiand possessed in the highest 
degree, says the same chronicler, “was the gift to please, and 
what we call grace; these charms were diffused over all her person, 
over her actions and her mind, and never princess was so equally 
eapable of making herself loved by the men and adored by the 
women ” 

In a little time the King, attracted by her wit and beanty, 
found a charm in her society that aroused the jealousy of 
the Queen and the displeasure of his mother. ‘She 
arranged all the diversions (at Fontainebleau); all were 
undertaken on her account ; and it appeared that the King 
had no pleasure save in bestowing it unon her. 
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Tt was in | 
the midst of Summer ; Madame went to bathe every day ; | 
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she went in a carriage, on account of the heat, and returned 
on horseback, followed by all the ladies, splendidly dressed, 
with a thousand feathers on their heads, accompanied by 
the King and all the youth of the Court. After supper they 
got into caléches, and, to the music of violins, went away to 
wander a part of the night around the canal.” There were, 
besides, balls and plays and hunting-parties, and all life 
was a dream of pleasure. 

Louis was at this time in all the perfection of that manly 
beauty to which even the cynical St. Simon was compelled 
to pay homage, and Henriette, any more than any other 
woman, was not proof against his attentions. The remon- 
strances of the queen-mother revealed to them the dangers 
of their position, but did not break the infatuation. To 
hoodwink watchful eyes, it was arranged that the King, in 
order to visit her, should pretend an affection for one of her 
maids of honor; the one selected was Louise de la Valliére. 
The pretense soon became earnest, and then—Henriette 
was forgotten. We next find her engaged in a liaison with 
the Comte de Guiche, and afterward in one with the Mar- 
quis de Vardes. It is astonishing the xaireté with which 
Madame de Lafayette writes of these peccadilloes, and those 
of other ladies of the court. Volumes o€ dissertation upon 
the morale of the age could not bear so much significance 
as her tone. But there were many excuses for poor Henri- 
ette ; she had been reared from infancy in a corrupt atmo- 


| sphere, she was married to a man she did not love, who did 
had pleaded for him ; she answered in the affirmative ; upon | 


not love her, and whom, if the terrible stories of the age be 
true, she could only loathe. Here is his portrait, sketched 
by the great limner, St. Simon. 


“Monsieur was a little, round-bellied man, who wore such high- 
hecled shoes that he seemed always mounted upon stilts; was 
always decked out like a woman, covered everywhere with rings 
bracelets, jewels; with a long, black wig, powdered, and curled in 
front; with ribbons wherever he could put them; steeped in per- 
fumes, and a fine model of cleanliness. He was accused of putting 
on an imperceptible touch of rouge. He had a long’nose, good eyes 
and mouth, a full but very long face.” 


Speaking of his character, he describes him as possessing 
much knowledge of the world, but neither wit nor reading : 
weak, timid, at once led by the nose and despised by his 
favorites ; quarrelsome, suspicious, fond of making mischief, 
incapable of keeping a secret, ete. 

In 1670, the King intrusted the Duchess with a secret 
mission to her brother Charles, the result of which was 
England’s abandonment of Holland, and that treacherous 
league with France which brought such discredit upon 
England. 

Soon after her return to France she expiated her sins by 
a terrible death. One day after drinking a glass of chicory 
water, a beverage of which she was in the habit of partak- 
ing, she was seized with violent pains, and died nine hours 
afterward in great agony. It was not until the publication 
of St. Simon’s ‘‘Memoirs” that the mystery of her death 
was cleared up. 

The following is an abstract of his accout : 

Her gallantries caused some jealousies in Monsieur, 
while the opposite taste of Monsieur roused Madame’s in- 
dignation. The favorites whom she hated did all in their 
power to make division between them, to dispose of 
Monsieur at their The Chevalier de Lorraine 
possessed a complete empire over Monsieur, and made 
Madame feel it as well as the rest of the house ; she was not 
able to endure this domination, and being then in the 
height of favor and consideration with the King, she ob- 
tained the exile of the Chevalier. At these tidings Monsieur 
fainted, then burst into a flood of tears, and cast himself at 
the King’s feet to make him revoke the order. He was not 
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able to succeed. The Chevalier had two minions, the Mar- 
quis d’Effiat, Monsieur’s Master of the Horse and the Comte 
de Beuvron, his Captain of the Guards, and to these he sent 
from Italy a poison ‘‘sure and speedy.” Madame was then 
at St. Cloud. Her chicory water was kept for her use in a 
cupboard of one of the antechambers ; beside it was placed | 
a vessel of water to dilute the beverage if her taste required 
it. This antechamber was a public passage. 

On the 29th of June, 1670, d’Effiat watched his opportu- 
nity and dropped the poison into the chicory water. Just 
as he had done it a valet, passing by, observed him at the 
cupboard and asked him what he was doing. He replied 
that he was 
only taking a 
draught of 
water, and 
apologized for 
the liberty. 
After the Duch- 
ess’s death the 
valet seems to 
have talked 
about this inci- 
denf, and it 
came to the 
King’s ears. In 
the middle of 
the night Louis 
sent an officer 
and six guards 
to secretly ar- 
rest Madame’s 
maitre d’hotel, 
and bring him 
privately into 
his cabinet; 
from him he 
extracted the 
particulars just 
narrated. ‘* And 
my brother, 
does he know 
of it?” he de- 
manded. ‘No, 
sire,” re plied 
the Maitre, 
“none of us 
three was fool- 
ish enough to 
tell him; he 
cannot keep a 
secret, he 
would have 
destroyed us.” 
Upon which 
the King ut- 
tered a sigh of 
relief and said, ‘‘ That is all I wish to know.” The man 
was set at liberty, and his Majesty preserved the secret, 
taking no steps to punish the assassins! Was there ever 
a more terrible piece of secret history brought to light ?* 

The next member of the royal family to be described is 
Monseigneur, the Dauphin. 


THE PRINCE 


* By a strange fatality, the daughter of Madame, married to 
Charles II. of Spain, died of poison at about the same age as her 
mother, administered it was said, by the Comtesse de Soissons in a 
cup of milk. A doom as terrible as that of the Atride seemed to 
rest upon the Stuart race, 
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It is still to St. Simon’s wonderful portrait gallery we 
must turn for our pictures, for what pencil could draw so 
accurately as his who painted from life ? 

He describes Monseigneur as rather tall, very fat, with a 
lofty and noble aspect, but a countenance wholly destitute 
of expression, feet singularly small and delicate : 


“He wavered always in walking, and felt his way with his feet; 
he was always afraid of falling, and if the path was not perfectly 
even and straight, he called for assistance. As for his character, 
he had none; he was without enlightenment or knowledge of any 
kind, radically incapable of acquiring any; very idle, without imagi- 
nation or productiveness; without taste, without choice, without 
discernment, 
born for ennui, 
which he com- 
municated to 
others, a_ ball 
moving at hap- 
hazard by tho 
impulsion of 
others; obstinate 
and little to ex- 
cess in every- 
thing; amazingly 
eredulous and 
accessible to pre- 
judice, keeping 
himself always 
in the most per- 
nicious hands, 
yet incapable of 
seeing his 
tion or changing 
it; absorbed in 
his fat and ais 
ignorance, so 
that without any 
desire to do ill, 
he would have 
made a very bad 


posi- 


king. Ignorant 
to the last de- 
gree, he had a 


thorough aver- 
sion for learning ; 
so that, according 
to his own admis- 
sion, since he 


had left the 
hands of his 
teachers he had 


never read any- 
thing except the 
deaths and mar- 
riages in the Ga- 
zelle de France.” 


The King, 
he adds, treat- 
ed him not as 
a son, but as a 
subject ; he was 
totally destitute 
of all influence, 
and any person to whom he showed preference was sure 
to be kept back. ‘‘The King was so anxious to show that 
Monseigneur could do nothing, that Monseigneur after a 
time did not try.” He was supposed to be secretly married 
to Mlle. de Choin, one of the maids of honor to the Prin- 
cess de Conti; she was always treated with great respect 
by the King and royal family, and well provided for after 
his death. 

The next in succession to the throne was Lonis’s grand- 
son, the Duc de Burgogne. The Duc de Burgogne in his 
youth is described by St. Simon as impetuous to frenzy, 
yoluptuous beyond bounds, looking down upon all men as 
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from the sky, as atoms with whom he had nothing in com- 
mon, but at the same time gifted with a clear and penetrat- 
ing intellect. Before his eighteenth year, however, a sudden 
change fell upon him, and he became devout to asceticism, 
and so charitable, he would refuse himself a new desk, to 
give the money it would cost to the poor. 


“A volume would not deseribe sufficiently my private interviews 
with this prince. What love of good, what forgetfulness of self, 
what researches, what fruit, what purity of purpose—muy I say it ? 

what reflection of the divinity in that mind! candid, simple, 
strong, which, as much as it is possible hore below, had preserved 
the image of his Maker. It was he who was not afraid to say pub- 
licly in the salon of Marly, that ‘A king is made for his subjects, 
and not the subjects for him.’ Great God! what a spectacle you 
gave to usin him! What tender but tranquil views he had! What 
submission and love of God! What a consciousness of his own 
nothingness and his sings! What a magnificent idea of the infinite 
mercy! What religious and humble fear! What tempered confi- 
dence! What patience! What constant goodness for all who 
approached him! France fell, in fine, under this last chastise- 
ment: God showed to her a prince she merited not, The earth 
was not worthy of him. He was ripe already for the blessed 
eternity.” 

The life and soul of the Court was his wife, the Duchesse 
de Burgogne. Although not beautiful, she is described as 
being one of the most charming and fascinating women in 
the world : 


“Her gayety,” says St. Simon, “animated all; and her nymph- 
like lightness carried her everywhere like a whirlwind. She was 
the ornament of all diversions, the life and soul of all pleasure, and 
at balls ravished everybody by the justness and perfection of her 
dancing.” 


She acquired a familiarity with the King and Madame de 
Maintenon that not any, even of the royal children, ap- 
proached. ‘Never since he came into the world had he 
become really familiar with any one but her.” In private she 
prattled and skipped about them, now perched upon the 
arms of their chairs, now playing upon their knees, grasping 
them around the neck, kissing them, rumpling them, tickling 
them under the chin, rummaging their tables, opening their 
letters. The King could not do without her. Everything 
went wrong with him when she was not by; even at his pub- 
lic supper, if she were not by, an additional cloud of serious- 
ness and silence settled upon him. She saw him every day, 
and if a ball or pleasure party made her stay half the night, 
she always contrived to go and embrace him as soon as he 
was up, and amuse him with a description of the fée. 

Monseigneur died of smallpox, in i711. 

In the following year, the Dachesse de Bourgogne was 
seized with a mysterious illness, of which she expired in 
great agony. A few hours afterward, her husband ‘was 
attacked by similar symptoms, of which he also died. Their 
son, a child of five years of age, followed his parents to the 


tomb, within a few weeks after their decease. A day or two 


chief physician of a plot to poison her, and about the same | 


time the Duke received a similar warning from the Kine of 
Spain. 

On the day she was seized, the Due de Noaillet pre- 
sented her with a very handsome snuff-box filled with 


Spanish snuff, of which she took a little and then left it upon | 


a table in her dressing-room. That night she was seized 
with a feverish headache. As she grew worse, her attendants 


bethought them of the snuff; they went to look for the box ; 


it had disappeared, and although the most rigorous inquiries | 


were instituted, andevery place searched, it was never again 
seen. 

The Due @Orlé.ns, afterward the Regent, was suspected 
of this deed, and all the popular fury was directed toward 
him, 


| 


| Luxembourg, 
previous to the attack the Duchesse had been warned by her | 


It does not come within the scope of this article to weigh 
the evidence for and against him, as the whole question as 
to whether or not the Dauphin and Dauphine died of poison, 
and if so, who was the poisoner, still remains an impenetrable 
mystery. 

The prevalence of secret poisoning was one of the most 
terrible phenomena of the age. To such a height did this 
crime rise in France that Madame de Sévigné expressed a 


| fear lest the name of Frenchman and poisoner might become 


synonymous. ‘Two Italiams, one of whom was named Exili, 
were discovered to carry on a regular traffic in poisons. They 
were cast into the Bastile ; one died, Exili survived, and by 
means of his agents La Voisin and La Vigoureuse, two 
women, pretended fortune-tellers, and a priest named Le 
Sage, he continued to exercise his horrible calling, even dur- 
ing his imprisonment. 

One of the most celebrated causes arising out of this dis- 
covery was that of the Marquise de Brinvilliers, who, by 
means of potions supplied by these miscreants, had destroyed 
her father, her two brothers, and her sister, besides many 
other people, even the poor and sick, among whom she had 
distributed poisoned food, probably for the purpose of test- 
ing the powers of her drugs. Her accomplice in these crimes 
was a lover, named St. Croix, who perished of the fumes of 
a poison he was concocting. She was beheaded, and her 
body afterward'burned. About the same time a great num- 
ber of persons of rank and wealth died suddenly under the 
most suspicious circumstances. The police were now set to 
work to investigate these events, and brought to light a 
system of wholesale poisoning, carried on by every grade of 
society, from the nobility down even to the peasantry, by 
means of the agents before named. Among the ‘ great” 
people implicated in these crimes, were the Comtesse de 
Soissons and the Duchesse de Bouillon, two nieces of Ma- 
zarin, the Duc de Vendédme, the Duc de Luxembourg, ete. 
Nearly all were brought to trial before the Chambre Ardente. 
Many were dupes rather than criminals; but the facts 
elicited by the tribunal afford an extraordinary picture cf 
the superstition of the age, and of a general belief in spells, 
witchcraft, and other occult influences, even amongst the 
highest. ~ 

The Comtesse de Soissons fled to Spain, where she 
attached herself to the young Queen, having been a great 
friend of her mother’s, and whom, as it has been before 
stated, she was afterward accused of poisoning. Whether the 
accusation was true or false has never been proved ; but 
from that hour she became a wanderer, hated and shunned. 
even by her own son, (the celebrated Prince Eugéne), and 
died in absolute want. Her sister the Duchesse de Bouillon, 
proved her connection with La Voisin and La Vigoureuse to 
have begun and ended in a consultation of those occult 
powers they were supposed to command. The Duc de 
a great general who had rendered vast 
services to his country, pleaded to nothing beyond similar 
weaknesses, having’ employed Le Sage to draw up the 
horoscope of several persons, concerning whom he was curi- 


| ous. His trial, however, lasted fourteen months, during 


which he was debarred the use of pen and paper, and every 
means were used to convict him of the crime with which he 
was charged. But not even the malice of his powerful 
enemy Louvois could accomplish this, and he was ultimately 
acquitted. 

Indeed, the Chambre Ardente lad been instituted by 
that despotic Minister, and many of its prosecutions were 
undertaken to gratify his personal hatred. 

A terrible man, even to his august master at times, was 
thjs Louvois. He was the son of Michael le Tellier, the 
Chancellor, and in 1666 was appointed, through his father’s 
interest, Secretary of War. Overbearing and ambitious, 


XU} 


hating all who possessed any portion of the royal favor, he | 


became Colbert's most bitter rival and enemy. During many 
years these two men were Louis’s evil and good angels ; un- 
fortunately the latter went first, and from the death of 
Colbert and the ascendency of Louvois date the darkness 
and misery which clouds the latter portion of his reign. 
Colbert was all for peace, Louvois was ever inciting the 
King’s vainglorious temper of war. ‘hat of 1688, which 
lasted nine years, cost hundreds of thousands of lives, con- 
verted vast tracts of fertile country into arid deserts, ruined 
arts and commerce, plunged France into defeat and desola- 
tion, was, according to the authority of Dangeau, brought 
about by Louvois to gratify a fit of spleen. The Trianon 
was built under his superintendence. One day, while sur- 
veying the progress of the work, the King observed that one 
of the windows was smaller than the others. Louvois denied 
it was so with some insolence. The King reproved him 
sharply, and went away in great dudgeon. The Minister 
was alarmed. ‘‘I am lost,” he said, ‘‘if I do not find some 
occupation for a man who loses his temper about such trash ; 
nothing but a war can wean him from building, and a war 
he shall have.” And from that hour he never rested until he 
had plunged the country into hostilities. He died suddenly 
in 1691 ; and again we hear rumors of foul play. A scullion 
was arrested on suspicion of haying put poison into his 
water-jug, from which he was in the habit of drinking co- 
piously, but nothing could be proved. A strange circum- 
stance, however, occurred five or six months afterward : one 
day Séron, his physician, shut himself up in his private 
apartment in Versailles, uttering the most dreadful cries ; 
he refused to open the door, and all that inquiries could 
gain from him was—that he had got what he deserved for 
what he had done to his master. Eight or ten hours after- 
ward he was dead, and no further light was ever thrown 
upon the mystery. 

The King, to whom Louvois’s insolence had become 
intolerable, seems to have hailed his death as a relief ; 
it was equally acceptable to Madame de Maintenon, the 
acknowledgment of whose marriage with Louis he had 
always violently opposed. It is said that his death only 
prevented his arrest and imprisonment in the Bastile for an 
insult he had offered to the King. He was in the habit of 
systematically disobeying his royal master’s express com- 
mands ; it was by his orders the terrible ravages in the 
Palatinate were executed; he counseled the burning of 
Tréves, an act of superfluous horror that was too much for 
even the bigotry of Louis, and he sternly forbade it. A day 
or two afterward he boldly announced, in a private council 
at Marly, that he had given the order. Louis was so ex- 
asperated that he snatched up a pair of tongs, and was only 
prevented from using them upon the Minister’s head by the 
interposition of Maintenon. ‘If a single house is burned 
your head shall answer for it!” he exclaimed. Fortunately 
the whole thing was a piece of bravado ; the order had not 
been given. In spite of the tragic horror that lurks behind 
it, there is something ludicrous in this peep into royal 
privacy. Louvois was nevertheless a man of genius, and 
managed his department with rare ability; he was the 
creator of the Commissariat, and wherever the army moved, 
vast stores were established that served them both in advance 
and retreat. 

Among the great figures of the Court, we must not forget 
the King’s confessor, not Pdre la Chaise, of his younger 
days, but the terrible Pére le Tellier of his age; the de- 
Stroyer of the Jansenists, and, with Maintenon, the prime 
mover of the repeal of the Edict of Nantes. St. Simon’s 
picture of this bigot is perhaps the most powerful of all his 
portraits : 

“Harsh, exact, laborious, enemy of all dissipation, of all amuse- 
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ment, of all society, incapable of even associating with his col- 
leagues, he demanded no leniency for himself and accorded none 
to others. His brain and his health were of iron; his conduct was 
so also; his nature was savage and cruel. He was profoundly 
false, deceitful, hidden under a thousand folds; and when he could 
show himself and make himself feared, he yielded nothing, laughed 
at the most express promises when he no longer cared to keep 
them, and pursued with fury those who had trusted to them. He 
was the terror of the Jesuits, and was so violent to them that they 
scarcely dared approach him. His exterior kept faith with his in- 
terior. His physiognomy was cloudy, false, terrible; his eyes were 
burning, evil, squinting, his aspect struck all with dismay; one 
would not have eared to encounter him in a dark wood. The whole. 
aim of his life was to advance the interests of his Society; that was 
his god ; his life had been absorbed in that study. Surprisingly igno- 
rant, insolent, impetuous without measure and without discretion, 
all means were good that furthered his designs. The first time 
Pere le Tellier entered the King’s cabinet, after having been pre- 
sented to him, there was nobody there but Bloin and Fagon (the 
King’s chief physicians) in a corner. Fagon bent two-double, and, 
leaning on his stick, watched the interview, and studied the physi- 
ognomy of this new personage—his duckings and scrapings and 
words. The King asked him if he was a relation of MM. le Tellier. 
The good father humbled himself in the dust. ‘I, sire,’ answered 
he, ‘a relative of MM. le Tellier! Iam very different from that. I 
am a poor peasant of Lower Normandy, where my father was a 
farmer.’ Fagon, who watched him in every movement, twisted 
himself up to look at Bloin, and said, pointing to the Jesuit, ‘ Mon- 
sieur, what a cursed——’ then shrugging his shoulders, he leaned 
upon his stick again. It turned out he was not mistaken in his 
strange judgment of a confessor. This Tellier made all the 
grimaces, not to say the hypocritical monkey tricks, of a man who 
was doubtful of his place, and only took it out of deference to his 
company.” 


There are other personages of this wonderful Court I 
would love to describe : M. le Prince, the son of the great 
Condé, the horrible Duc de Vendéme, although decency 
would preclude a full description of this monster, etc., ete. ; 
but my limited space compels me to stay my pen. 

Turn we now to the central figure of this Court, the King 
himself. Madame de Sévigné has supplied us with a pic- 
ture of his earlier and brilliant days ; St. Simon must be 
again put under contribution for one of his later life. Here 
is a description of his daily routine, condensed from the 
voluminous pages of the Duke : 

At eight o’clock the chief valet de chambre on duty, who 
alone had slept in the royal chamber, and who had dressed 
himself, awoke the King. The chief physician, the chief 
surgeon and the nurse (as long as she lived) entered at the 
same time. The latter kissed the King ; the others rubbed 
and often changed his shirt, because he was in the habit of 
sweating a great deal. At the quarter the grand chamber- 
lain was called, and those who hag what is called the grand 
entrées. The chamberlain drew back the curtains, which 
had been closed again, and presented the holy water from 
the vase at the head of the bed. These gentlemen staid 
but a moment, and that was the time to speak to the King 
if any one had anything to ask of him, in which case the 
rest stood aside. He who had opened the curtains and pre- 
sented the holy water presented also a prayer-book. Then 
all passed into the cabinet of the council. A very short 
religious service being over, the King called ; they re-en- 
tered. The same officer gave him his dressing-gown ; im- 
mediately afterward other privileged courtiers entered, and 
then everybody, in time to find the King putting on his 
shoes and stockings, for he did almost everything for him- 
self. Every other day he shaved ; he had no toilet-table, 
but simply a mirror held before him. As seon as he was 
dressed he prayed beside his bed, the clergy knecling with 
him, the laity standing. Then he passed into his cabinet. 
Thither he was followed by every person who held any 
@ffice. Having given each his orders for the day, all 
departed, and he was left alone with his sons, a few favor- 
ites, and the valets. This was the time that plans for new 
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buildings, ete., were discussed and arranged.* After this 
came the audiences, mass, then the council, and, at one 
o'clock, usually, the dinner. He always ate alone in his 
own chamber, that is to say, no one ate with him, not even 
his sons; sometimes, but rarely, Monsieur was made an 
exception. He was noted for being a very large eater. The 
meal finished, he re-entered his cabinet, amused himself 
with feeding his dogs, and gave audience to distinguished 
people, changing his dress at the same time. Then he went 
abroad, sometimes in his coach, sometimes on horseback, 
to hunt the stag, sometimes to promenade, or to picnics in 


the forest of Marly or Fontainebleau. Upon returning, 


ing an hour in his cabinet he went to Madame de Mainte- 
| non’s. At ten o’clock supper was served ; this was usually 
a grand affair, all the royal family and the principal ladies 
| and gentlemen of the Court being present. 
he stood for some moments with his back leaning against 


| Court ; then, bowing to the ladies, he passed into his cabi- 
net. There he spent an hour in company with his children 
and grandchildren and their husbands and wives, seated in 
an arm-chair, his brother in another, the princesses on 
| stools, all the princes standing. Then he went and fed his 
dogs, and passed into his chamber ; after this began the 


LOUIS XIV. AND HIS COURT PLAY 


anybody might speak to him from the time he left his 
coach until he reached the foot of the staircase. , After rest- 


* Louis, as it is well known, had a great passion for building, 
although his only addition to Paris was the Pont Royal. Every 


one has heard of the vast sums the heterogeneous pile of Versailles | 


cost; but few would imagine that—according to the authority of 
St. Simon—he expended more upon the construction and embel- 
lishment of that gloomy retreat of his latter days, Marly, than even 
upon the gorgeous palace with which his name is ever associated. 
For this abode he fixed upon a deep, narrow valley behind Luci- 
enne, shut in by hills and inaccessible swamps. On the slope of 
one of the hills was a miserable village. 
ordered to be drained, and this done, builders were set to work to 
erect the palace. Not upon these labors, however, so much as 


This uninviting spot he | 


ING “‘REVERSIS” AT VERSAILLES 


petit coucher, at wh only the most privileged were pres- 
ent ; these did not leave until he was in bed. 
zz 


upon his caprices in the arrangement of the grounds, was the 
| money lavished. Great trees were brought thither from distant 
| paris, vast tracts were covered with thick woods; but these plan- 
tations were scarcely completed before all was again changed, the 
| woods were uprooted, and artificial lakes, upon which floated num- 
bers of magnificent gondolas, took their place. Six weeks after- 
| ward another whim seized the royal fancy, the lakes were filled up 
| and the forest replanted. Then were constructed carp ponds, 
| adorned with the most exquisite paintings, which were searcely dry 
ere they were all destroyed to make room for basins and cascades. 
And all this time France was groaning and famishing beneath the 
burdens of war, 


After supper 


the balustrade at the foot of his bed, encircled by the 
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“Louis XIV.,” says St. Simon, “ was created for a brilliant Court. | 


In the midst of other men, his figure, courage, grace, beauty, mien, 


even tone of voice, and the majestic and natural charm of his per- 
son, distinguished him till death as King Bee, and showed if he had 
only been born a private gentleman he would equally have excelled 
in pleasures, fetes, gallantry.” 

Such testimony from a man who has, above all other 
chroniclers, shown the seamy and ignoble side of the Grand 
Monarque’s character, is incontrovertible. Never was man 
so polite ; he never passed a woman, however lowly her po- 
sition, even though she were one of the menials of his palace, 
without raising his hat, and the whole time he conversed 


with a lady he remained uncovered.* And yet never was 


man more selfish and indifferent to the convenience of both | 


man and woman ; no matter what might be the state of the 
weather, no matter how delicate might be their health, he 
insisted upon all the ladies of the Court attending him in 
his long drives or promenades, sometimes continued through 
several hours, beneath a burning sun or in frost and snow. 
Sometimes they fell fainting from their horses with illness 
or fatigue, but such incidents never moved him. His ro- 
bust constitution felt neither heat nor cold. To no one, 
not even to Maintenon, did he show any indulgence. When 
she went abroad, he rode or walked beside her carriage bare- 
headed, and treated her with the most reverential respect ; 
but on the coldest night he would have every door and 
window of her chamber open when she lay sick in bed, and 
knowing all the time she was painfully susceptible to 
drafts. For a noble not to attend Court was the greatest 


offense he could commit against the royal person, and the | 


absolute centralization thus induced was one of the great 
causes of the miseries of the provinces and—of the Revo- 
lution. 

He instituted a system of espionage from which no person 
was safe. He employed a number of Swiss to hang about 
the corridors and grounds of tho palace diy and night, 
watch all in-goings and out-goings, listen to all conversa- 
tions, and report to him all they saw and heard. All letters 
were opened at the post-office, and those containing the 
slightest reference to himself or the government were for- 
warded to him ; a single hostile or satirical expression was 
sufficient to ruin a person. Of education, thanks to Mazarin, 
he had little or none, and he was suspicious of talent in 
He could not endure any superiority. He was fond 
of teaching, even to his cooks ; he believed that all his gen- 
erals and ministers owed their success to his inspiration. 
To cringe and fltt-r were the only means of gaining his 
favor, and this naturally conduced to the employment of 
incompetents, both in military and domestic offices. He 
could not breathe unless the air was impregnated with flat- 
tery ; he would himself sing verses containing the most ful- 
some adulation of himself. At least half his wars and 
military displays were the offspring of vanity ; he was ever 
posing himself to dazzle Europe, to strike it with awe, terror 
or admiration, Yet a Breton peasant was scarcely more 
credulous. 

One day there came to him a farrier from Provence, who 
told the following extraordinary story: One night when he 


others. 


was returning home, he saw a great light shining against a 
tree that stood upon the roadside ; in this light he saw the 
figure of a woman, who addressed him, and after informing 
hin she was the Jate Queen, made a certain communication 
which she desired him to carry to the King. Thinking he 
haa fallen asleep and dreamed this vision, he took no notice 
of it; shortly afterward it appeared a second time and deliv- 


* The etiquette of his Court was the exact reverse of our own. 
In the presence, all remained covered exeent the King, and 
removed their hats only when addressing him vs uny of the royal 


family 
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ered the same injunctions. Still he neglected to obey, until 
he received a third visitation and a command to go to the 
Intendant of the province, tell him the story, and ask for 
money to carry him to Versailles. He did so; and whetli: 
the Intendant was credulous enough to swallow the story, 
| or had secret orders, it is impossible to say ; but he obeyed 
| the ghost’s behests and supplied him with the necessary 
funds for the journey. 

The King received him, at first in the presence of his 
ministers, and afterward alone ; twice they were closeted to- 
gether for an hour. 
| ‘*I have conversed with him,” said his Majesty ; “he has 
| much good sense, and is far from mad.” He also averred 
that he had told him a circumstance he was certain was 
known only to himself. The man was dismissed with a 
handsome gratuity, and a recommendation to the Intendant 
never to let him want for anything. 

What the nature of the pretended supernatural communi- 
cation was, never transpired, but it was supposed to relate 
to the public declaration of his marriage with Maintenon, 
and the vision was believed to be the work of one of 
her creatures, a Madame Arnould, who dabbled in the occult 
arts. z 

Although so sanguinary a bigot in his later years, Lou's 
had little or no sense of religion, as the following will prove. 
When the Duc d'Orléans was about to start for Spain, he 
named among the officers of his suite a gentleman named 
Fontpertius. 

* What !” exclaimed Louis, when the list was submitted 
to him, ‘‘ Fontpertius, the son of that Jansenist woman who 
ran everywhere after M. Arnould” (the great head of the 
Jansenists). ‘I do not wish that man to go with you.” 

‘By my faith, sire,” replied the Duke, ‘I know not what 
his mother might have been, but as for the son, he is far 
enough from being a Jansenist, [ll answer for it ; for he does 
not even believe in God.” 

‘Ts it possible ?”’ exclaimed the King, but in a very soft- 
ened tone; ‘‘ well, since it is so, there is no harm, You ean 
take him with you.” 

It was a heinous crime not to be orthodox, but t 
be an atheist was a mere bagatelle in the eyes of this reli- 
gious persecutor.* 

Louis XIV. would have been a far better man and ¢ 
greater king, had not his youth been passed amidst 


d 


* Such was the religion of the age. The next generation only 
cast off the mask and cloak which had hitherto concealed dry boncs 
and dust. What the Church was, may be gathered from the career 
of a celebrated ecclesiastic, the Abbé de Vatteville. He began lifo 
| as a Carthusian; growing weary of his ntonastery, ho mado his 
escape, having first shot the prior, who attempted to stay him. 
Stopping at an inn that night, he committed a second murder, 
shooting a traveler who desired to share his supper. Quitting 
France, he made his way to the East, and entered the Turkish sery- 
Renouncing his religion, he embraced Mohammedanism ; ho 
was intrusted with a post of considerable consequence in the arniy. 
Growing tired of his new country, he offered to betray several im- 
| portant places to the Venetians, with whom it was then at war, on 
certain conditions. These were: that the Pope should grant him 
absolution for all the crimes he had committed, protect him against 
the animosity of the Carthusians, and all other religious orders, 
and preserve to him all the rights of the priesthood, so that ho 
might have the power to accept benefices. So important was tho 
price he offered for these concessions, and so little serupulous was 
the papacy, that all were granted him, Having betrayed the Turks, 
he returned to France, where the Queen-mother wished to bestow 
upon him the archbishopric of Besancon, but this was too much, 
even for his Holiness, and so my ex-Mussulman had to content 
himself with the abbey of Baume and a segond in Picardy. There 
he lived like a grand seigneur, kept hounds, mistresses, and tho 
most jovial company; was always received with great distinction 
whenever he visited Court, and so lived jovially until the age of 
| ninety. 
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tebellion, and had he received an education befitting his 
station. 

For both these misfortunes he was indebted to his weak 
mother and her infamous Minister. The first, by rendering 


taught him to read and write—warped and narrowed his 
mind ; vanity and self-conceit filled the vacuum of his brain 
—for a man’s self-opinion is usually in the inverse ratio of 
his abilities and information. In this last lay the causes of 
his ruin and that of his conntry. 

The spectacle of the earlier part of his reign is grand and 
imposing ; great generals, great writers, and enormous im- 
petus given to arts and manufactures, scientific discoveries, 
ever-increasing wealth and the most brilliant Court of 
modern Europe, all tended to elevate the central figure and 
cast a halo of glory around it not its own. 
picture with a Cimmerian gloom, bringing with them war 
and bigotry and bloody persecutions. Art, science, litera- 
ture, withered beneath their foul breaths ; one by one the 
great writers and statesmen and generals died off, and none 
rose to take their places, for genius could not exist ina 
world over which such demons presided. 

With each succeeding year the gloom deepened ; a death, 
strange and mysterious, swept away his children and grand- 
children, and all he loved best, and those who survived 
added to his troubles by their plots and cabals ; his treasury 
was empty, his people famishing, his villages depopulated 
by Catholic fury, his armies defeated. And he, once the 
eynosure of Europe, a querulous old man broken down by 
disease, worn by remorse, cowering over the fire in a cell-like 
chamber at Marly, groaning, weeping, ever complaining, 
and opposite to him the withered Gorgon who had done so 
much to work this mischief. 

Each was the Nemesis of the other. 

How terrible is this woman’s wail in one of her letters : 


“Do you not see that I am dying of weariness amidst a fortune 
that can searcely be imagined ? I have been young and pret y; I 
have tas‘ed pleasure; I have been everywhere loved. In an age 
more advanced, I have passed some years in the commerce of the 
mind, and I protest to you that all conditions leave a frightful void.” 
And again, her exclamation to her brother, ‘‘ 1 can endure no more, 
I wish only to die.” 


Amidst such storm and gloom tho Grand Monarque at 
last closed his eyes in death, and the people who had ones 
worshiped him as an idol, now offered up thanks to God 
for lifting off them the burden of a hideous nightmare of 
war, famine, and priestcraft. 


THE HORSE WISER THAN HIS MASTER, 


Tae horse sometimes shows the fidelity of the dog in his 
devotion to his master. We style the horse a noble animal. 
Napoleon said that he was the only animal more perfect 
than the rest. He reasons better. But we are now discuss- 
ing his fidelity to the master, whom he knows so well, and 
he is never deceived by a stranger on his back. 

There was a case, in the last century, of a gentleman who 
rode out frequently to visit friends, where the wit and the 
wine flowed free and fast-—so free that more than once he 
fell from his horse while endeavoring to ride home. The 
horse always endeavored to prevent his master from being 
injured by the fall, by avoiding rocks or bridges ; and if his 
master, inferior, in the condition to which he reduced him- 
self, to the beast he rode, fell where he was in danger of 
being trampled on, the horse would draw him with his 


Louvois and | 
Maintenon were the evil geniuses who clouded this dazzling | 


| the case of a London horse still more sagacious. 
him morbidly fearful of mob and noble turbulence, urged | 
him to despotism ; his lack of knowledge—they scarcely | 
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teeth to a green spot by the wayside, and there wait pa- 
tiently till he recovered his faculties. 

Our illustration, from the careful pencil of Weir, shows 
His mas- 
ter, a drayman, was in the habit of stopping in at a pot- 
house. Once, when he staid too long, in the opinion of 
the horse, the latter thrust his head into the door, and, seiz~ 
ing this negligent master by the collar, dragged him out. 
We trust these horse-rebukes were not without their effect. 

We add one more anecdote of a horse : 

** When a boy at Whitchurch, near Blandford,” says Mr. 
Bellows, ‘‘T noticed two cart-horses driven from a farm-yard 
to drink. The brook was frozen over, and one horse struck 
with his foot to break the ice, but it was too hard to yield. 
The two horses then, standing side by side, lifted each a 
foot simultaneously, and, causing their hoofs to descend 
together, the united impulse broke the ice.” 


BURNT ALIVE, 


Tr is rather startling to find, from a translation of the 
Amsita Bazar Patrika of the tenth of last March, that at 
the inhumation of the remains of the late Jung Bahadoor 
his senior wife, and the two next in the order of seniority, 
were burnt with his corpse, in spite of all that his brother 
could do to dissuade them. 

The funeral pyre, as is usual, was made so as to contain 
the body of the deceased as in a grotto, but in this case it 
was made rather larger, for the accommodation of the three 
ranees. It was composed of sandal-wood, covered with 
camphor and other inflammable gums, which ignite at a 
touch, and while burning fiercely emit such dense clouds of 
smoke as to make human life, or at least consciousness, im- 
possible in a single minute. 

The three intending victims seem to have behaved with 
extraordinary firmness, considering that they could have 
drawn back from the terrible ordeal at the last moment. 
They performed their ablutions, said their prayers, gave 
orders to their brother-in-law as to the government of the 
district, released prisoners, distributed alms, and then en- 
tered the pyre, calm and emotionless. 

The senior ranee took the head of the corpse in her lap, 
and the two juniors the feet, Bahadoor’s eldest son applied 
the fire, and in a couple of minutes, we are told, all was 
over, without sound or movement. 

Of course, at the spot where this horrible rite took place 
the English Government has no more direct jurisdiction 
than it has in Paris ; but it does seem strange that Jung 
Bahadoor, who was keenly alive to the force of English 
counsels and opinions, should have allowed such a horrible 
custom to exist in the wide district which he administered. 
avery example of this kind tends to strencthen the bonds 
of this cruel superstition. It is to be hoped that now it has 
been in this case brought prominently into notice, the Eng- 
lish Government will lose no time in pressing upon the 
young ruler of Nepaul the necessity of abolishing this 
shocking practice. 


A Bap Temuprr.—There are few things more productive of 
evil in domestic life than a thoroughly bad temper. It 
does not matter what form that temper may assume, 
whether it is of the sulky kind that maintains perfect 
silence for many days, or the madly passionate, which vents 
itself in absolute violence. 

More than 100,000,000 lemons, oranges, and citrons are 
consumed or exported by the inhabitants of various parts 
of Asia Minor. 


PARTING. 


On, sing to me some gentle song: 
Some tender and melodious air. 
That through my brain shall glide along 
And start low echoes there. 
Care, like Euroclydon, 
Has chilled me through with driving sleet; 
Oh, let thy voice, subdued and sweet, 
Like Summer waves on loitering feet, 
Against my throbbing temples beat, 
Till all the pain is gone. 


Forgetful of all dire mishap, 
Beneath the kindness of thy face, 
I lay my head upon thy lap, 
And claim thy last embrace. 
While thou are o’er me bowed, 
I watch thy gentle loves arise, 
And float and kindle in thine eyes, 
As some May morning’s shifting dyes, 
That tremble through the shadowy skies 
And flash from cloud to cloud. 


We part—and it may be for aye— 
None know'the number of their years; 
Ah! at that thought thine eyes’ soft day 
Is lost in twilight tears. 
Nay! be not grieving thus 
I did not mean for aye, sweet love; 
Only, as life’s swift shuttles move, 
Like silken threads apart we shove; 
But surely He who rules above 
Most kindly watches us. 


And when our parted lives are done, 

What heavenly rapture it will be 
To know them woven into one, 

By careful Deity. 

Call back thy vanished smile, 
Let us, with sacred, reverent trust— 
Sure that the ways of God are just, 
And our bright love-links cannot rust 
se severed, darling, if we must; 

Tis but a little while. 


Then sing to me some gentle song, 


And round my neck thy white arms wind 


While tender thoughts—a holy throng— 
Float over thy pure mind, 
And flower within thine eyes, 

As lilies in smooth waters grow; 

And, lovingly entwined so, 

It may be we shall feel the glow 

Of angel loves, and sweetly know 

The strength of angel ties! 
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ANCIENT WRITING-CASE AND STYLES USED BY 
SCRIBES, 

“‘Sryte is everything,” ladies tell you; but very few 
| know indeed what the style really was. It came as a second 
ary meaning to be applied to the manner in which a writer 
expressed his thoughts ; and then, as a more remote mean- 
ing still, to convey the idea of the manner of a painter or 
| other artist, and finally of the dress, carriage and tone of a 

lady. The style was, however, primarily a sharp-pointed 
| instrument, with which the ancients wrote memoranda or 
| notes for temporary use on waxed tablets. The diminutive 
| of stylus gives us stiletto, and all know what style that is. 
| The ancients used these waxen tablets for memoranda, 
| rough draughts, ete. The writing-table on which Zachary 
| wrote was one of these, and the instrument a style. Where 
it was intended to preserve the writing, it was copied on 
papyrus or parchment, and thus made enduring. Things 
for perpetuity, as inscriptions to be inclosed in buildings, 
whether monuments or edifices, were cut with a style on 
plates of lead, or on clay tablets, which were then baked. 
Thus Job asked that his words might be graven on plates of 
lead. Whole libraries of these clay tablets have been found 
within a few years, giving us the oldest books known, 
Among other things, they contain an account of the deluge 
greatly resembling that in the Bible. 

The case of a regular scribe was a neat and often orna- 
mental case, in which he carried styles, tablets and rolls of 
parchment for immediate use, with the reed used in writing, 
the ink-horn being carried at the girdle. They were rapid 
writers, as we see by David’s comparison : ‘‘ The reed of a 
scribe running swiftly.” 
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A DAY’S HUNT, AND A FUNNY CHASE BY MOONLIGHT, 


‘* Waite seated at breakfast, one day,” says Gordon Cum- 
ming, ‘‘intelligence came in from two of our parties of 
markers. One man reported a bear, the other a large tiger, 
which was supposed to be the same which had escaped at 
Nulwye. The latter, of course, commanded our immediate 
attention. He was lying in a fringe of thick bushes on the 
left bank of the river, but as his exact position was unknown, 
we had some difficulty in fixing on the plan of attack. We 
expected him 


very well, but the elephant, which was greatly excited, shook 
his head and swayed his body so much that accurate shoot- 


ing was impossible. We each fired both barrels, but the 
tiger came on, and I fully expected to see him on the ele- 
phant’s head. The latter, however, wheeled round suddenly, 
knocking Murray and me together in the howdah in a most 
undignified manner. Fortunately the tiger contented him- 
self with a demonstration, and, catching up my second 
rifle, I shot him behind the shoulder as he went by. He 
dashed on for thirty yards, when, reaching the edge of the 
covert, he turned sharp and crouched for another charge. 

The end of 


to break away 
to the left, 


where the 
country was 
covered with 


grass and 
bushes. Here 
and there were 
a few trees, 
and it was de- 
cided that 
Cadell and 
Murray should 
mount two of 
these, while 
Evans and I 
advanced on 
elephants from 
either flank 
along the bed 
of the river. 
As I proceed- 
ed to my posi- 
tion, a panther 
rose at the ele- 
phant’s feet, 
but I did not 
fire. As soon 
as the men in 
the trees were 
in position, we 
advanced, and 
the tiger, 
which pro- 
bably had a 
lively recollec- 
tion of his 
previous per- 
secution, left 
the bed of the 
river unper- 
ceived by 
either Evans 
or myself. 
He took the 
line which we 
had expected, but, being turned by a shot from the trees, 
came back toward me, and, roaring savagely, threw himself | 
into a dense thicket. As I advanced on him he went off, 
and lay up in a thin fringe of willows in the bed of the 
river. Evans then took Cadell on his elephant, while | 
Murray joined me. | 

Between our elephant and the tiger was a space of about 
one hundred yards, covered with long green grass and 
large boulders. No sooner did the tiger see us advance | 
toward him than he charged from a distance of at least 
eighty yards, roaring as he came on. Our mahout behaved | 


AND ON JUMPING UP, I SAW IT 


** ABOUT MIDNIGHT I WAS AWOKE BY MURRAY CALLING OUT THAT THE BEAR WAS LOOSE, 


his tail was 
twitching omi- 
nously, when, 
the mahout 
having some- 
what steadied 
the elephant, 
Murray rolled 
him over with 
a shell, and 


another shot 
finished him. 
The Bashi and 


Jadell, who 
had witnessed 
the charge, 
now came up, 
and indulged 
in many pleas- 
ant jokes at 
our expense, 
imitating what 
they called 
our double- 
wobble _ style 
of taking aim. 
The tiger was 
a fine, heavy 
beast, nine 
feet ten inches 
in length. On 
removing the 
skin, we came 


on a small 
wound, evi- 
dently two 


days old, and 
from it we ex- 
tracted a frag- 
ment of the 


shell which 
Murray had 
fired at Nul- 


wye, thereby 
identifying 
the tiger. 
‘Returning to the tents, we had some luncheon, and 
then went off after the bear which had been marked in the 
early morning. She was lying in an intricate network of 
small, tortuous nullahs having steep clay banks, and we 
had some trouble in finding her. At length we caught 
sight of her, and she was instantly slain. She was accom- 
panied by a cub, and, springing down, we hemmed it into 
a corner and captured it alive. We took it home to the 
camp, where it was fastened by a dog-chain to a peg before 
the tent. About midnight I was awoke by Murray calling 
out that the bear was loose, and on jumping up I saw it 


MAKING OFF TO THE JUNGLE,”’ 
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making off to the jungle. 
ie dogs, we gave chase. 


Shouting to the servants to loose 
A soft haze hung over the forest, 
but, the moon being bright, we were able to keep the bear 
in view. My trusty Batchelor shot by me, and in another 
moment was hanging on the ear of the bear, which shrieked 
in a fiendish manner. We carried him back to the tents, 
where he was properly secured. Our night-dresses, con- 
sisting of flannel shirts and wide cotton drawers, were mvch 
damaged by the thorny bushes. 


AUNT MABEL’S REQUEST. 


HE tie that bound me to Aunt 

Mabel was no ordinary one. She 
was a second mother to me; for 
my own, though ever sweet and gentle, 
e yet lacked the energy that is necessary 
Aiey to one who would guide her children 
mw mer as they need guidance during their 
?t early youth. 

My home was happy ; for my father 
was one of those genial, kindly men 
| who never speak a harsh word to any 
woman, and he was, moreover, too devotedly fond of his 
sweet, delicate wife and his only child, to contemplate the 
possibility of any action of theirs as being aught but per- 
fection. 

Then, too, dear Aunt Mabel was a sort of ministering 
angel in the She kept some proper degree of 
authority over my childish temper ; she roused my motber 
from her too great inclination to inactivity ; and I have 
heard my father say that her talent for business has saved 
him many times from being drawn into ruinous speculation. 
She nursed us all when we were sick, and through many a 
patient night-watch has saved us suffering at the expense of 
her own health. 

Who, then, can wonder that we loved her, or that we all 
missed her sadly when she married, which she did when I 
was about five years old ? In another year’s time auntie had 
a baby of her own to love. Not that she ever ceased to care 
for me. Oh, no, she was still the confidant of all my 
troubles, my ‘guide, philosopher, and friend”; and I 
needed one, for I was warm-tempered and strong-passioned, 
and should often have strayed into some misdoing but for 
Aunt Mabel’s counsels. 

When I was about fourteen years old this dear aunt went 
with her husband and child to India, and from this time my 
troubles seemed to begin. / 

First of all, some one persuaded my father to send me to 
a boarding-school, where I was simply wretched, although I 
was too proud, or too self-controlled, to confess to the long- 
ing for home, which I thought so “‘babyish.” I never 
overcame this, though I was at the school for nearly two 
years, and I should probably have remained longer but for 
my mother’s failing health, which rendered it necessary for 
her to have me with her again. 

Oh, the agony of that timc our house- 
hold darling, T had 
need of all the self-control I had learned to keep down the 
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house. 


, when my mother, 
was fading slowly but so surely away ! 


anguish of my heart, that it might not distress others. Twas 
her sole nurse, for my father, though he must have known 
the truth, would not acknowledge that my mother was 
really ill. 


At last the sad end came ; 
her my father’s last happiness 
home became dull indeed, for 
grief, 


our mother left us, and with 

life seemed to die. Our 
I was naturally sobered with 
and we scarcely ever saw a Visitor, 


| he felt his own physical superiority, 


For three years I led this life, tending my father, manag- 
| ing his house, and finding my only amusement in books or 
| lonely walks, and my only pleasure in expecting or receiy- 
| ing Aunt Mabel’s Indian letters. 

One morning, some few weeks after my twenty-first 
birthday, my father did not come down to breakfast as 
usual ; so I went to his room, and tapped at the door. Re- 
ceiving no answer, I opened the door and entered ; he was 
apparently asleep. Iwent to the bedside to rouse him with 
a kiss; my lips touched his forehead, and then, with a 
shriek, I fell senseless on the floor. 

He was dead. 

Words cannot paint my loneliness and misery. I was what 
the world calls ‘well provided for,” that is to say, I need 
not move from the old house, I had plenty to eat and drink, 
and could have covered myself with crape had I been so 
minded. 

But I had nothing to satisfy the heart’s cravings ; I 
hungered for love, and none cared for me ; my ears thirsted 
for words of tenderness, and only received the conventional 
phrases of sympathy which the merest good-breeding dic- 
tated. In all the land I had none to love me. 

It was‘a strange life for a young woman, that which I now 
led; an elderly one might have found it monotonous. 
Nothing to vary, nothing to enliven it. It is true that some 
cousins of my father’s, who had young danghters, occasion- 
ally asked me to their house; but we did not get on well 
together, so that our visiting was very restricted. 

So things went on until I was about twenty-three years 
old, when one day there came a dainty pink note from Mrs. 
Marshall, one of my cousins, inviting me to a “little dance” 

honor of her daughter Susan’s birthday. I had no ex- 
cuse to offer ; so I had to utter the falsehood which courtesy 
demanded, and say I should be “ pleased” 
**kind” invitation. 

When the evening came I shivered as I thought of ex- 
changing my warm merino dress for one without any 
covering on the shoulders and arms ; but, with a courage 
worthy of a better cause, I dressed, and just casting one last 
glance at myself, to guess whether my attire would provoke 
much sharp criticism from my cousins, I went down to the 
carriage at the door. 

As I had expected, I was soon drifted into a corner, on 
my arrival at the Marshalls’. There I sat, wishing the 
whole affair at an end, when I heard, at a little distance 
from me, Mrs. Marshall’s voice. 

“Come, Mr.:Olifannt, don’t you dance? They want 
another couple for that set. Won't you stand up ?” 

“*T really do not see any lady disengaged,” was the reply. 

‘ All those who are not standing up are in the refreshment- 
room with their late partners.” 

“Nay,” said she, ‘‘my cousin, Miss Elliott, is sitting 
down. Shall I introduce you ?” 

He acquiesced, and Mrs. Marshall led him toward mc. 

Guess my feelings. 

I was proud and sensitive, and felt much inclined to re- 
sent being thus forced, as it were, on any one. Still, in the 
commonest politeness, I could not absolutely refuse, when, 
after being duly introduced, Mr. Olifaunt asked for the 
honor of my hand for the coming Lancers. I, however, 
made my acceptance as ungracious as I conve niently could, 
by saying, ‘‘I suppose we must dance, as this set will be 
broken up without another couple.” 

I wonder he was not disgusted with my rudeness ; but he 
nerely smiled, and taking my hand, led me to my place. I 


to accept the 


| seemed such a little mite beside him, he was so tall ; andhe 


had, too, that manner which. is so attractive to most women, 
a gravely protecting yet earnestly respectful air, as though 
but thoroughly 
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believed that all women 
and better than himself, 
of homage from good men—and Gerald Olifaunt was a | 


were inwardly something higher ; 


thoroughly good man, | 

Of course [did not find all this out just at once. At first, all 
T saw was, that he was a handsome man of some two-and- 
thirty years of age, with an open, honest, candid face, white 
teeth, and bright, clear, gray eyes. 
stock of small-talk, for after the observation that the weather | 
was cold, followed by the equally brilliant remark that the 
room was warm, the conversation dropped between us ; but 
there was nothing remarkable in this, for the Lancers de- 
mands a good deal of attention from the dancers. 

When the set was over, Mr. Olifaunt led me to the refresh- 
ment-room, and then I found he was by no means unable to 
taik pleasantly and well. 

After a few remarks exchanged between us, he said, ‘‘ You 
do not seem to care much for dancing.” 


“You are right,” said I; ‘I do not.” 

“That is strange ; you dance gracefully, and most young 
ladies like the amusement,” said he, looking at me with a 
sort of wonder. 

“There are things which affect us more than time, Mr. 
Olifaunt,” I replied : ‘‘and I have known too much sorrow 
to feel » very young lady. However,” I added, ‘ don’t 
imagine I have no amusements. Iam alone so much thatI 
have learned to feel more pleasure from books than from 
the most brilliant balls that were ever given.” 

**T, too, know what it is to have lived much alone,” said 
Mr, Olifaunt, ‘‘and I can understand and sympathize with 
your love of reading. ‘Truly, books are companions to the 
lonely.” 

Finding a congenial spirit in my late partner, I grew less 
shy, and we were soon engaged in a most delightful conver- 
sation. 

We sat in the refreshment-room for a most uncon- 
scionable time, but really I forgot how the minutes fiew, so 
agreeable was my companion. I do not know how much 
longer we might have remained there, had not Mrs. Marshall 
appeared in the doorway. 

‘Oh, Margaret, my dear, I was just looking for you!” 
she exclaimed, in her smoothest tones, and with her sweetest 
smile. ‘Will you come and play a cotillion for the 
dancers ? You, Mr. Olifaunt, will join them, will you not ?” 

“Thank you —I fear my powers do not reach as far. I 
really do not know the figures,” replied the gentleman. 

‘* Never mind, Susan will show you,” said Mrs, Marshall. 
‘Here, Susie, my love, will you pilot Mr. Olifaunt through 
this little difficulty.” 

Miss Susan, who was close to her mother, now came 
forward, and, with a blush and a simper, took Mr. Olifaunt’s 
arm. 

As I took my seat at the piano, I thought that all this 
mancwuvring was not for nothing, and that Mr. Olifaunt 
must be a very eligible ‘‘ parti” indeed for Mrs. Marshall to 
be so perceptibly trying to catch him. I was the more con- 
vinced of this when our hostess, as soon as the dance was 
over, requested the gentlemen to lead their partners down 
to supper. Thus Susan was quartered on Mr. Olifaunt. I 
was yrovided with an escort in the form of an inoffensive 
youth of about eighteen, who blushed and stammered when- 
ever I addressed him; so I mercifully left him to eat his 
supper in peace, while I took my own in silence. 

After supper, dancing was resumed: but by this time I 
was heartily tired of the affair, so I begged Mrs. Marshall 
to allow a carriage to be called for me. She complied, by 
no means unwillingly, and I was soon cloaked. As I stood 
in the hall, and just as I was about to quit it, I heard a voice 
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Mr. Olifaunt was the speaker, and I replied in the 


and therefore deserving of a sort | aflirmative. 


‘**You surely are not going 
surprise. 


alone ?” said hoa, with some 


‘Indeed I um,” I replied ; ‘there is no necessity for any 
one to accompany me ; | have a cab at the door.” 
He said no more, but gave me his arm and placed me in 


He had not a large | the vehicle ; then, closing the door, he mounted to the box, 


and the vehicle was driven off. 

When we arrived at my home, My, Olifaunt opened the 
door for me to alight, and I began, ‘‘Oh whatever made 
you——” But he laughingly interupted me. 

“T should have been troubled with frightful nightmares if 
Thad let you drive off under only a strange cabman’s care,” 
said he. ‘I should have been haunted in my dreams, with 
visions of your being upset, and other disasters ; so I was 
selfish, you sce, and saved myse f by coming with you.” 

** What will Mrs. Marshall think of me taking you away 
in this unceremonious manner ?” I asked, as I thought of 
that lady’s probable annoyance. 

“TI do not suppose she will honor me by noting my ab- 
sence,” he replied, ‘‘ especially as I shall jump into your cab, 
and be back at Mrs. Marshall’s long before any one will 
have missed so unimportant a person as myself.” 

With this, he kindly wished me “ good-night,” and in 
a few minutes the sound of the wheels died away in the 
distance. 

Mr. Olifaunt’s kindness made more impression on me 
than I should have supposed such a trifling thivg would do, 
Throughout my dreams one idea seemed to prevail—that 
of my new friend's goodness and geniality of manner ; and 
every time I woke up from my disturbed sleep, the first 
thought I had was of something he had said, or done, or 
looked. 

The next morning, as I sat working by the fireside, I heard 
a loud knock, which echoed through the house, and which 
somewhat startled me, for I had seldom any visitors except 
our quiet clergyman, whose knock was as meek and mild as 
himself. 

With a woman’s impulse, I jumped up to see if my hair 
was smooth, and my collar straight, and I had scarcely re- 
sumed my seat before Mary, the housemaid, opened the 
parlor-door, and announced— 

“Mr. Olifaunt.” 

He came forward and took my hand, with a kind smile ; 
and then, after the first greeting, he said : 

“‘T found a lace handkerchief of yours in the cab, Miss 
Elliott ; and so I have ventured to call and return it to 
you.” 

As he spoke he placed the handkerchief in my hand ; but 
although when this was done, the ostensible purpose of his 

-all was over, he lingered on, and two hours had passed be- 
fore he took his leave. . 

This was his first visit to me, but not his last ; he came 
and came again ; and there is no use in disguising what I, 
sooner or later, must confess—that each visit made him 
dearer to me. Yes, I loved Gerald Olifaunt. Loved him, 
did I say? Why, the words are tame to express the feeling 
I bore toward him ; he was the life, the light, the sun of my 
existence. All the wealth of affection so long pent up within 
my breast was freely lavished on him ; he made my hitherto 
gloomy life bright and joyous, and in loving him I grew 
young again. Hopes and fears sueceeded each other in my 
heart ; but the tumult was sweet, after all. What is not 
sweet when & woman first loves and believes she is beloved 
again ? 

I felt he was worthy of the love I gave him ; for now I, of 
course, knew all his history. He was far too free from 


say, ‘Why, Miss Elliott ! are you going so ewly as this?” | vanity to tulk much of himself; but still, during our 
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friendly intercourse, I naturally, from time to time, learned 
the history of his life. 

He had been early left an orphan, and had been adopted 
by a kind but rather eccentric uncle, who had an only son 
of about the same age as Gerald. When Wymond Olifaunt 
was about fifteen years old, he was seized with the longing 
for change and adventure which possesses so many youths, 
and expressed his wish to see the world to his father, who 
replied that ‘‘he had much better stick to the counting- 
house.” The boy answered warmly, received an angry 
speech in return, and the father and son finished by a violent 
quarrel. This resulted in Wymond’s running away from 
home and going to sea. 

Mr. Olifaunt’s rage at this was unbounded. In his anger 
he declared he should for the future regard his son as a per- 
fect stranger. This was the only answer he vouchsafed to Wy- 
mond’s penitent letter, asking his forgiveness for the step he 
had taken; and 
as the boy had no 
small share of his 
father’s pride and 
obstinacy, they 
really were stran- 
to each 
other; and Wy- 
mond might have 
been dead for 
aught the old 
man knew to the 
contrary. 

Gerald, who 
was much attach- 
ed to his cousin, 
endeavored, but 
in vain, to get 
uncle to re- 
lent, and so in 
silence and es- 
trangement ten 
years rolled on. 

One day the 
Australian mail 
came in and 
brought a packet 
for Gerald. He 
opened it eagerly, 
thinking his 
might at 
last have broken 
the proud silence; 
but the communi- 
cation was from the head of a firm with which Mr. Olifaunt 
had business transactions. It was brief, and as follows : 


cers 


his 


cousin 


THE HORSE 


“Dear Srr: When I was in America you made several inquiries 
of me concerning a cousin of yours, named Wymond Olifaunt. At 


Eee tiene I Sad Seniher save nor henet anything <f hint; bet you | evening, after a long, tiring day, he was overtaken by a sud- 


will recollect I promised, in the event of my ever doing so, to let 
you know. To-day I have, for the first time, some information re- 
specting him; but I fear you will almost wish, when you hear the 
nature of it, that you had still remained ignorant. However, this 
morning, on opening the Melbourne Argus, the inclosed paragraph 
met my eye. I send it to you, as I fear there can be no mistake as 
With sin- 
cere sympathy for your bereavement, I am, dear sir, yours, 
“J. MonxKTON.” 


to the identity of persons, the name being so peculiar. 


The paragraph from the newspaper, under the head of | 


‘* Deaths,” was simply this : 


“On the 4th inst., Wymond Clifaunt, son of Hugh Olifaunt, of | 


America, aged 25.’ 


MORE SENSIBLE THAN HIS MASTER.— SEE PAGE 307. 


There could, indeed, be no mistake ; the age and name 
precluded all idea of that. So nothing remained but for 
Gerald, after the first shock of his grief had passed, to break 
the news to his uncle. He did it gently, but to his surprise 
found that the old man must, in his heart, have cherished 
the hope of being eventually reconciled to his son, for the 
blow seemed to shatter him entirely. In fact, he never alto- 
gether recovered from it, but drooped slowly in health and 
spirits for about six months, when he passed away, leaving 
his nephew, Gerald Olifaunt, his sole heir. 

But Gerald could not sit down quietly to enjoy his wealth 
without first obtaining some more positive and absolute as- 
surance of his cousin’s death. The idea of owing his riches 
to the death of one who had every right to them, had he 
been alive, and who had been his own earliest friend and 
playmate, was alone rather painful to Gerald’s warm, kind 
heart, even without the shadow of a doubt that the death 
had really oc- 
curred. So, to 
satisfy himself, 
he started for 
Australia to in- 
quire into the 
affair; but he 
found that Mr. 
Monkton knew 
no more than the 
newspaper para- 


graph had _ told 
him. 
Then followed 


a long series of 
adventures in 
search of some 
clue to the place 
of Wymond’s 
death. Mr. Monk- 
ton could give 
but little help. 
He had made in- 
quiries at the 
newspaper office 
the morning the 
paragraph ap- 
peared, and had 
heard from a 
clerk that the 
notice had been 
left by a bush 
farmer, whose 
name was un- 
known ; and this was all Gerald had to guide him in his 
search. Many novel and dangerous scenes did he pass 


| through, visiting nearly every “yun,” as the bush-farms 


are called, within reach of Melbourne, but in vain. 
He was about to give up the search in despair, when one 


den and violent storm, and was driven to take shelter in the 
hut of one of the herdsmen, who have charge of the im- 
mense herds of cattle belonging to the large farms. The man 
and his wife were hospitable, and, after seeing the clothes of 


| their guest dried by the fire, pressed him to partake of their 


modest supper. 

Just before retiring to rest for the night, the man put his 
hand into his waistcoat pocket, and producing a watch, pro- 
ceeded to wind it. Gerald looked up as he was doing this, 
and uttered a cry of surprise. He recognized the watch—it 
was a large gold one, with the Olifaunt crest in blue enamel 
upon the back. 
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The man heard Gerald’s exclamation, but did not notice 
the look of his face; so seemed to suppose the surprise 
was caused by the sight of so handsome a watch in so poor 
a place. 

‘* Ah, sir,” said he to Gerald, ‘‘ you seem to wonder at 
such a rough sort of fellow having such a thing as this ; but 
the fact is, [came by it rather strangely. About eighteen 
months ago, a young man—quite a gentleman, I fancy, in 
spite of his torn and soiled clothes—came here, just as you 
have done, for a night’s shelter ; but he was delirious before 
morning with low fever, caught, I expect, through exposure 
to wet and cold. Well, sir, my wife nursed him carefully ; 
but it was no good—he got weaker and weaker, until we 
could see the end was close at hand. One evening, as we 
were watching him, he opened his eyes and looked round 
quite sensible-like, and asked where he was. We told 
him; and then he seemed to recollect all about if, for he 
said : ; 

*** Yes, I know now. You’ve been very kind to me. I 
shall never live to repay you ; but keep that,’ pointing to the 
watch. ‘I give it you as a token of gratitude.’ 

‘‘He dropped off into a doze again when he had said this, 
and did not open his eyes for some time. When he did, he 
beckoned my wife to his side, and said : 

‘«¢ When I am gone, send to my father.’ 

** Poor Sally, who was crying, asked him where his father 
was ; but he had sunk back on the pillow, and murmuring, 
‘Father !—America!’ he died. 

“‘T did not even know his name ; but that evening, when 
T opened the watch to wind it, I saw engraved inside, ‘Wy- 
mond Olifaunt, on his fourteenth birthday, from his father, 
Hugh Olifaunt,’ then the date. As I was still ignorant of 
where his father might be living, I thought the best thing 
T could do was to put a notice of the death in the Melbourne 
Argus, which I did; but whether his friends ever saw it, I 
don’t know.” 

‘*They did, they did !” replied Gerald, overcome at find- 
ing at last that the Wymond Olifaunt whose early death 
was recorded in the newspaper, was indeed his cousin and 
playfellow. 

When he grew calmer, Gerald explained his relationship 


to the dead man, and got the kind-hearted herdsman to | 


show him his cousin’s grave. Nothing now remained for 
him to do but to reward the charitable couple who had 


nursed his dying cousin, and to mark the spot where that | 
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cousin rested with a plain white cross, inscribed with his 
name and age. 

Even then Gerald felt a dislike to returning home to take 
possession of his newly acquired wealth, and he spent some 
years abroad before he finally returned to America. He had 
been but a few months in his native land when I met him at 
Mrs. Marshall’s party. 

From this, it will be seen how honorable and upright 
Gerald’s nature was ; free from vice or meanness, generous, 
brave and upright, yet tender as a woman’s. Can it be 
wondered that I loved him? At all events, I did, and in 
my love I grewa girl again; my pale cheeks got a deli- 
cate pink tinge, my eyes lost their weary look, and were 
soft and bright; and my voice became sweeter and more 
musical, 

It is true, Gerald had never said in so many words, “I 
love you ;” but where is the woman who needs words to tell 
her the fact ? There are a hundred ways as convincing, and 
far more eloquent, than words. The tender looks, the fond, 
low tones, the lingering pressure of the hand—are not all 
these love’s telegraph ? conveying, like a flash, from heart 
to heart, the welcome fact, ‘‘I love thee.” Ah, yes! I did 
not need to hear Gerald say what his every look and tone 
had long told me. 

Those were happy days, but a check to my extreme hap- 
piness came before long. The Indian mails were in, and I 
was, of course, looking out for the customary letter from 
Aunt Mabel; but imagine my dismay when, instead of 
| auntie’s well-known characters, I saw a strange handwriting 
on the packet which was placed in my hand. With that 
sort of foreboding of evil which most people have sometimes 
experienced, I turned almost sick with dread, and my 
fingers trembled so as to prevent me at first from break- 
ing the seal. At length I did so, and I found a letter 
from Mr. Jordan, the younger brother and partner in busi- 
ness of my Aunt Mabel’s husband. Inclosed in this was 
one in my aunt’s handwriting. I took up Mr. Jordan’s letter 
and read : 


“Dear Miss Exxiott: I feel greater pain than I can express in 
communicating to you a fact which will, I know, cause you much 
| grief. As in these cases brevity is the best kindness, I will at once 
| tell you that my poor brother was some three weeks ago seized with 
one of those fatal disorders that are so prevalent in Calcutta during 
this season of the year, and that before twenty-four hours had 
elapsed he was no more. His devoted wife was with him through- 
out the time, in spite of our entreaties to the contrary, It need 
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searcely be told you that she, too, was attacked by the fever; she, ] here and made myself comfortable. 


however, appeared to recover from it, but she never rallied her 
strength, and within ten days of her lirst seizure she rejoined the 
husband she had so loved in life. 

“The evening before Mrs. Jordan’s death, she b»gged to be sup- 
ported while she wrote a few farewell lines to you, her niece, I 
now inelose them to you. Tuey doubtless have some reference to 
her young daughter, who is, by her parent's will, left to your per- 
Her fortune will remain under my control until she is 
of age; this fortune is, however, less than might be expected, as my 
brother has had of late many heavy losses in business. Still there 
will bea sufficient income to support Lydia Jordan in comfort; and 
if we are careful till she is of age, it may be improved. 

“Some friends are about returning to America, and I shall in- 
trust Lydia to their care, so that you may expect her to arrive very 
sho:tly afier you receive this. 

“With every kind wish, and with much earnest sympathy, dear 
Miss Elliott, I remain, sincerely, yours, G, JonDAN.” 


sonal care 


I was almost paralyzed when I read this; I could not | 


realize it. Aunt Mabel—dear, bright auntie—dead! It 
was long before I could bring myself to read her letter ; it was 
short, but full of tenderness and pathos. It is too sacred 
to be given here, but it committed her child to my care, 
znd conjured me by every memory of my childhood, and 
by every tie that endeared us, to do my duty to the mother- 
less girl. 

I fell on my knees, and raising nty eyes to heaven, I vowed 
earnestly to care for this young orphan as though I were 
the mother she had lost, and in all things to study her hap- 
piness before my own; then I arose, feeling in some degree 
comforted, even in my grief. 

When next Gerald came, he gave me just the kind of 
sympathy that is so swect, entire and perfect, but not fussy ; 
then, in a few days’ time, when we began to think my ex- 
pected ward might arrive, he it was who arranged my jour- 


ney to New York, who engaged rooms at the hotel for me, 
who xecompanied me thither, and who never left me till I 
was comfortably installed there. 

At last the vessel arrived, and with a beating heart I 
went on board. 
for me ; but among the many figures crowding the deck, 
not one was in deep mourning, or in any way corresponded 
with the figure I was looking for. Fearing something was 
wrong, I inquired of the captain if Miss Jordan was on 
board. 

**T think, madame, she is in the saloon,” was the reply, as 
with a sailor’s gallantry he conducted me there. 

I shall never forget my astonishment at the picture before 
my eyes; the elegant saloon, with a luxurious couch at one 
end, and reclining on it a girl of seventeen, with large, lazy 
looking black eyes, and hair of the same color, which, al- 
though twisted into a knot at the back of her head, had yet 
in many places broken loose and escaped into natural curls. 
It was the picture of a lazy young beauty, but not of a sor- 
rowing orphan. Still I was glad to see her; so, going for- 
vard, I exclaimed : 

“Dear Lydia! my dear child!’ and folded her in my 
arms. 

Extricating herself quickly, she said, languidly, ‘Oh, how 
! I thought it was always cool in America.’ 


I expected to see my cousin looking out 


warm it is ! , 

* Well,” thoaght I, ‘‘you are cool, at all events.” 

“So you are the Cousin Margaret mamma used to talk 
much! I think I shall like you,” continued 
Lydia, with much the same criticising tone she might 
have used had I been a pet dog which she was about 


about so 


purchasing. 

**T hope you will learn to more than ‘like’ me, Lydia,” 1 
said, gravely ; ‘“*T ex- 
pected to have seen you waiting for me on deck, but you 
were not as anxious to see me as I was to see you.” 

‘Oh, I did not like the noise and bustle, so I came down 


' 


for her light tone jarred on my ear. 
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I knew you would lx 
for me when you came, so there was no necessity for me ty 
look for you,” was the reply, in as careless a tone as though 
the speaker had not come thousands of miles to gain my 
protection and care. 

Finding by this time that any warmth of feeling, or, at 
all events, any outward demonstration of it, would mect 
but little return, I busied myself in superintending the 
arrangements for going ashore. When there, and we were 
arrived at our comfortable hotel, my young cousin’s deligl:t 
at once more obtaining the luxuries of land quite outstripped 
any pleasure she seemed to derive from my society. 

We, however, did not remain long at New York, but as 
soon as possible started for home ; and then I began to find 
my charge anything but delightful. She was-so terribly 
willful, so passionate when crossed, and so imperious, that 
she was a perfect young tyrant; and yet she was so beauti- 
ful, even in her tempers, with her large black eyes and pout- 
ing, rosy lips, that I could never find it in my heart to be 
severe with her. As to Gerald Olifaunt, I could not quite 
understand what he thought of her; he treated her just as 
one treats a spoilt child, not exactly as a grown-up woman. 
The fact is, with all Gerald’s goodness, he was only human ; 
and, like all men, he could pardon faults in a young and 
pretty woman, which he would not so readily have over- 
looked had the offender been plain or of his own sex. 

With my relatives, the Marshalls, Lydia was a great 
favorite ; for they fancied that every one coming from India 
must be wealthy, and I did not undeceive them, although 
I had discovered that Lydia’s income was barely sufficient 
for her numerous wants. The Marshalls, therefore, treated 
her with deference as an heiress, and she went there a great 
deal, for when I had once suggested that ‘‘such gayeties 
were scarcely seemly so soon after her parent’s death,” she 
burst into tears, charging me with being unkind, and grudg- 
ing her the amusement I was too mopish to care about my- 
After this I did not interfere with her visiting. 

Not the least trying part of the affair was, that Gerald 
and I never got a minute to ourselves ; for Lydia, who 
could not bear being overlooked, always contrived to mono- 
polize him when he came. One evening, however, soon after 
he arrived, he asked me to take a few turns in the garden 
with him. I felt certain what was coming, and my cheeks 
flushed as I followed him. When we had taken a turn or 
two, he began, ‘*‘ Dear Margaret,” but was interrupted by 
Lydia, who came running up behind us, 

“Oh, Mr. Olifaunt, come here—I want you!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘You, Maggie, can go in, for I want to talk to 
Mr. Olifaunt about that charade we are going to act at Mrs. 
Marshall’s.” 

I went in, and retired to my own room for a time ; but 
at the usual supper-hour I descended, and saw Lydia sitting 


dix 


| in the easy-chair, with her head buried in her hands, 


“Why, Liddy, what’s the matter ? and where is Mr. Oli- 
faunt ?” I asked. 

She did not answer; so I went to her, and touched her 
shoulder. She stooped forward, and, hiding her face in my 
bosom, burst into a storm of hysterical sobbing. 

**T have offended him. He will never forgive me. 
what shall I do!” she exclaimed, amid her tears. 

** What is the matter, child? Do tell me,” I said again. 

“Why, as we came in from the garden, Mrs. Stewart 
spoke to me about going out with nothing on my head, and 
I was rude to her, and told her to mind her own business,” 
replied Lydia. ‘‘ Well, Mr. Olifaunt said I ought to beg 
her pardon ; and I wouldn’t, but was rude to him ; so he 
said *‘ Good-night,’ and he has gone away offended.” 

‘* Never mind,” said I, cheeringly ; ‘‘ tell him to-morrow 
you are sorry, and he will forgive you.” 


Oh, 
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‘Tf he do not, I shall die, I am sure!” cried the spoilt 
beauty, impetuously. ‘*I cannot live if he should be un- 
kind.” Then, slipping from her seat and crouching on the 
ground, she continued, ‘‘ Oh, Maggie! you must beg him 
to forgive me, and not look so coldly on me ; for I love 
him, and I will not live if he will not care for me.” 

Had any one dealt me a blow, I could not have been 
more stunned. Here was Lydia (whom I believed quite 
capable of carrying out her wicked threat of self-destruc- 
tion), evidently fancying that Gerald cared for her, and 
most assuredly caring for him. And there was I, bound by 
my vow to prefer her happiness before my own, called upon 
to lay my breaking heart as an offering at her feet. Oh, it 
was a hard struggle! and I know not how I managed to 
utter the few soothing words which sent Lydia to bed some- 
what comforted, before I went to my own room. 

All night I paced the floor in my agony. None can guess 
how I felt. Gerald was bound up in my heart, and every 
effort to yield him to another seemed like tearing away my 
life. Then came the thought, Why should I give him up ? 
Then the answer, ‘‘ I have vowed a vow unto the Lord, and 
I cannot go back.” Besides, I knew that, however desolate 
my life might be, I should live my sorrow down, burying 
it, in some degree, beneath active duties ; but poor, petted, 
self-willed Lydia might indeed sink beneath the blow. So, 
with prayers and tears and bitter sighs, I made my resolu- 
tion, and descended, in the morning, calm, though pale, 
and prepared for the sacrifice. 

Early in the morning Mr, Olifaunt’s knock was heard, 
and Lydia slipped from the room, saying, ‘‘ You tell him 
how sorry I was to offend him, and call me when you have 
mide it all right.” 

Iwas nearly choking with my heart’s wild throbbing as 
Gerald entered ; but I controlled my voice as I bade him 
welcome. 

“Tam glad you are come,” said I, ‘‘ for poor Liddy has 
been fretting at having offended you last night.” 

‘* Silly child !” said he, carelessly ; ‘‘she need not have 
thought any more about it-—I did not.” 

I was determined to finish what I had to say at once, so I 
replied : 

‘* Indeed, she does not think so lightly of your displeas- 
ure ; for, Mr. Olifaunt, you surely cannot be so blind as to 
be unaware of the feeling you have created in her heart. If 
you really are ignorant of it, I, as her temporary guardian, 
must in duty tell you that I am sure she loves you; and as 
she would scarcely do so without having some cause on your 
part, I think you are in honor bound to go further now, 
and offer her your hand.” 

He staggered back and changed color as I spoke; then 
he muttered : 

** Offer her my hand !” 

“Indeed, yes !” I replied. ‘‘ Perhaps I ought not to have 
broken confidence so far as to tell you what I know of her 
feelings ; but I could not, from any false delicacy, let her 
young heart break.” 

** Are you sure she has one to break ?” he asked, bitterly. 
Then he added, ‘‘ However, if you really think my honor 
is involved, I will redeem that at all events; and if Lydia 
takes me for a husband, she shall have a gentle, patient, 
forbearing one, if no more.” 

So the matter was settled. I called Lydia down, told her 
that Mr. Olifaunt wanted to tell her with his own lips of his 
forgiveness, left them together, and afterward learned from 
her, amid smiles and blushes, that he had asked her to be 
his wife, and that she had consented. His wife—Heaven 
bless me ! 

There was no use in delaying matters ; so, with my help, 


Gerald began at once to prepare his home for his future | 
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bride. My position was most unenviable ; I had to bear 
my own aching heart, and to stand Lydia’s reproaches for 
not being livelier. I had to consult with Gerald as to how 
his household was to be arranged, and then to hear com- 
plaints from Lydia that things were not on a grander scale ; 
and I had, moreover, to be constantly reconciling the 
betrothed couple, who had about the stormiest courtship I 
ever heard of. 

Gerald very wisely said that they must not begin by living 
to the full extent of their means, or else, should they have 
a family to provide for, and schooling and college bills to 
pay, they would surely be involved. I applauded this, but 
Liddy quarreled over it, and finished by a tit of hysterics. 

Gerald and I agreed that one good cook, a housemaid, a 
parlor-maid (who should wait also on her young mistress) 
and a waiter, would be a sufficient household ; and, with a 
neat brougham, and a man to look after the horse and gar- 
den, would form quite a nice little establishment. Not so 
Lydia, who grumbled at the ‘‘meanness” of the whole 
affair, complaining bitterly of not having a lady’s-maid, and 
positively storming at having only one horse to her carriage. 

How Gerald bore with her, I don’t know. I think if I 
had not been too miserable, I could have shaken her. Why, 
I should have been proud to have been Gerald’s wife in a 
garret, with a cotton dréss, and only myself to do the work 
for both. 

To mend matters, one of the Marshalls’ friends took it 
into his not very strong mind to be smitten with Lydia, and 
this young gentleman was the possessor of a very elegant 
landau and pair of fine chestnuts. The consequence was 
that whenever Lydia was displeased, she used to say : 

‘Well, Maggie, I ought to be studied a little, for see 
what a match I might have made if I had waited! Young 
Mr. Sharman would let me have anything I wanted if I 
would only marry him. Besides, see what a carriage he 
would give me !” 

One day, about three weeks from that appointed for the 
wedding, Gerald came to our house, and, with a hurried 
step, came into the room where I was sitting. 

‘* Where is Lydia ?” he asked, quickly. 

I replied that she was dressing for a matinée, to which she 
was going with Mr. Sharman and the Marshalls. 

“‘T am glad of it,” said Gerald ; “‘ for, Margaret, I fear 
a great blow is coming ; but I do not want to alarm Lydia 
You, I know, can bear to hear it; so 
I have this morning received a letter from New 
York. It is signed ‘Wymond Olifaunt,’ and is certainly 
either my cousin’s writing Gr marvelously like it. The 
letter says that ‘Being in the bush, not very far from Mel- 
bourne, the writer came upon a tombstone to his own mem- 
ory.’ He made inquiries from a shepherd near, and heard 
the whole story of my search for him, my discovery of his 
watch, and my belief in his death. It gdes on to tell that 
the watch is accounted for by the fact of his having once, 
in a moment of great want, sold it to a young American in 
the port of Melbourne. ‘The letter finishes by saying the 
writer came at once to America, and is now at New York, 
most anxious to see the cousin who cared enough for him 
to cross the seas in search of him.” 

‘© What shall you do ?” I asked, as Gerald concluded. 

‘‘Why, Margaret, there is but one course,” he replied. 
‘‘T shall go at once to New York, and see if this really is 
Wymond. If so, I cannot retain property which the father 
never would have left to me, had he known his son was 
still alive ; so I shall then restore to him his own.” 

‘¢ Well, Gerald, I wish you a safe journey to New York ; 
and be sure you telegraph as soon as you discover the 
truth,” I said ; and so we parted. 

When Lydia came home from the concert she told me 
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that Mr. Sharman had openly declared his affection ; and, 
although she told him of her engagement to Gerald, had 
begged her not to give him a final answer then. I was 
downright vexed with her ; it seemed such heartless flirta- 
tion, and so disloyal to my noble Gerald. 

That night, just as we were all about retiring to rest, Mrs. 
Stewart came to me to bring a paper from the telegraph 
messenger. I could not open it for a minute or two, but 
when I did I read : 


“Tt is Wymond. 
to-morrow evening. 


sreak all to Lydia. God bless you both 
G. 0.” 


** Break all to Lydia!” No easy task ; but anything was 
better than suspense, and I was very anxious to know how 
she would bear it. So I went to her room at once. 
was already in bed, and raised her head from the pillow as 
Lentered. I went up to the bedside and said: 


Home | 


She | 


“Dear Liddy, do you think you have strength to bear a 
surprise ?—and a very unpleasant one it will be, I fear.” 

‘“‘ How stupid you are, Margaret !” she exclaimed, testily. 
‘‘Why don’t you say what you have to say, and not walk 
round the matter in that way ?” 

With this gentle encouragement I told my tale. When I 
had finished, Lydia sprang out of bed, and, standing before 
me, exclaimed : 

‘But Gerald will never be so silly as to give up all his 
money to this man, will he ?” 

I explained that he both ought to do so and would. 

“Then,” said she, ‘‘ he will not have me for a wife, that’s 
certain. When I accepted him, I took him just as he was— 
rich, not poor. Of course I should never have agreed to 
marry a poor man. Just fancy me with my hands black 
with hard work, and my fingers pricked with a needle! It’s 
absurd.” 


XU 


‘* Lydia, you cannot mean it,” said I, in distress; ‘‘ you 
cannot be so heartless !” 

‘Now, don’t preach, Margaret, for it’s no use,” she 
replied ; ‘* but say ‘Good-night,’ and believe me when I 
tell you that I shall write to Mr. Sharman to-morrow morn- 
ing, and tell him that I have altered my mind, and will 
have him, after all.” 

With this she placed her head on the pillow, and I left 
her. 

Lydia kept her word, and the next evening Mr. Sharman, 
her new fiancé, took her, with Susan and Mrs. Marshall, to 
the opera, leaving me to receive Gerald and tell him of this 
fresh blow. 

When he arrived I had a cheerful-looking tea-table ready 
for him, and listened to all he had to tell me. It was like 
Gerald, that his joy in meeting his long-lost cousin seemed 
more than to repay him for the loss of his fortune. 

** How did Lydia bear it ?” he asked, at last. 

With some shame, at the mere thought of our common 
womanhood, I owned to him her heartless behavior ; but 
guess my astonishment when he exclaimed, fervently : 

“Thank Heaven !” 

**You look astonished, Margaret,” said he, ‘but you 
must surely know I never loved her. And now, when I am 
about to begin life a penniless man, it is something to begin 
it free from ties which gall and fret, but do not unite. 
Within the week I mean to sail for California, to seek my 
fortune there ; but before I go, dear Margaret, I should like 
to tell you whom I have loved all these months past—who 
has been the very spirit of home to me—whose smile would 
have made the darkest place cheerful—whose clear good sense 
would have made her truly a help-mate, and whose gen- 
tleness and goodness would have made her companionship 
a blessing. Margaret, my own love, how dear you were 
and are to me, 
no words can 
tell. But do 
not fancy I am 
about to offer 
myself to you 
now. No; 
when I can 
offer you a 
position worthy 
of you, I may 
return and ask 
you to try to 
love me; _ but 
for the present 
I must labor 
and wait. Will 
you not wish 
me a ‘God- 
speed’ before 
[ start to my 
home in the 
New Eldor- 
ado ?” 

“Gerald, 
Gerald!” I 
eried, “you 
shall not ge 
alone. What 
you can bear, I 
ean; for it is 
only home to 
me with you !” 

“Then he 
folded me in 
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his arms, and my heart beat against his ; and we at last 
understood each other. 

I have little more to tell. We did not need to leave our 
home, for Wymond Olifaunt refused to take the whole of 


his father’s fortune. He consented to receive it only on 
condition that Gerald would accept a comfortable income 
from it, or, rather, a sum which, when invested, produced 
such an income. So, with my own fortune, we live well 
here, and I can wish all husbands and wives nothing better 
than that they may be as happy as we are, and that they 
may have as few misunderstandings. 

Lydia married Mr. Sharman, and outwardly they get on 
pretty well, though how their children will get educated I 
don’t know ; for I believe they spend every penny of their 
yearly income as it is. So you see matters have come quite 
right at last, although I did nearly wreck my own happi- 
ness, which was foolish, and Gerald’s, which was wicked, in 
my too great anxiety to fulfill my duty in the matter of 
Aunt Mabel’s Request. 


HUNTING THE SICKLE-BILL, 


A sHort time after the “late unpleasantness” between 
the sister States of our Union, a party of some six of us, 
consisting of ex-army officers, a subaltern in the person of 
Contraband Kelly, our man-of-all-work, and last, not least, 
a small dog, of whom more anon, landed from a shallop on 
one of the low islands adjoining the South Carolina coast 
about twenty miles from Charleston. Three of us were 
enjoying the prospect of a day’s shooting, and the other— 
an amateur ornithologist—had organized the expedition for 
the express purpose of procuring some eggs of the Numen- 
ius longirostris, or sickle-bill, which were wanting to com- 
plete his col- 
lection of cur- 
lew’s eggs. 

The island 
upon which wo 
landed was a 
mere sandbank 
surrounded on 
every side by 
extensive  salt- 
marshes over- 
grown by the 
coarse grass 
peculiar to 
such localities. 

“Hi, sah? 
Dah de long- 
bill!” exclaim- 
_ed our man 
Friday, point- 
ing to a group 
of gray birds 
hovering like a 
swarm of gnats 
in the distance. 
A moment after 
and they had 
settled. 

At once all 
was eagerness 
andexpectancy. 
Proceeding un- 
der cover of the 
long grass, we 
came within. 
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two or three times the distance our guns would carry, and | 


were inwardly congratulating ourselves on the splendid 
opportunity afforded for a broadside, when the objects of 
our pursuit evidently became aware of our intention, and 
began leisurely to move away. We took an observation. 
The sickle-bills were again stationary, and busy devouring 
the unfortunate fiddler We tried it again, but 
before we had approached as nigh as before, we found the 


crabs. 


vigilance of the birds had increased with our resolution, | 


and the next stride we made the sickle-birds were off. 

Unwilling to relinquish the pursuit, we watched for them 
to alight, and with redoubled caution took advantage of a 
sand ridge at some little distance from the water. Crawling 
upon our hands and knees for some time, we carefully 
peeped over the embankment—a few seconds more would 
bring us within the required distance—which, on gaining 
with finger on trigger, we cautiously raised our guns, when 
yap! yap! yap! barked Pepper, my dog, whom we had 
left in the boat, as we thought, but who had surreptitiously 
followed us, rushing frantically amid the flock, and most 
effectually destroying our hopes of a successful shot. 

Fatigued and disappointed, we were on the point of 
giving over the pursuit, when Contraband Kelly sug- 
gested we should try our decoys, which we had brought 
with us. 


Planting them in the sand, we took our station a little | 


distance off behind the aforesaid sand-ridge, and waited, 
in vain for the appearance of the real birds. 

Suddenly one of the party directed our attention to some 
dark-looking objects on the beach. 

** Sickle-bills, as I'm a sinner!” said he, 

As it was evident a better opportunity might not be 
offered us, we adopted our former tactics again. Tndian 
file, ‘‘ with bated breath” and stealthy tread, we crouched 
and crept until within gun-shot. 


“By George !” exclaimed Colonel G , one of our 


party, laughing. | , 


I threw up my gun, but was too late to prevent the other 
two firing. 

“By golly !’ yelled Contraband Kelly, *‘ if you gemmen 
hasn’t shot your own duckoys !” 

Such, indeed, was the case ; and the ‘‘ gemmen ” in ques- 
tion, to my certain knowledge, have not heard the last of it 
to this day. 

Feeling sore at this accident, some of the party proposed 
returning to Charleston, but the colonel declared that he 
should “ fight it out on that line if it took all Summer. 

Upon this, Contraband Kelly proposed that we should put 
ourselves under his direction, staking his life, liberty and 
happiness on the result. , 

Leading the party to the boat, he directed our course to 
Folly Island, where we landed just as the sun sunk below 
the horizon. Here, after securing Pepper with a bit of | 
rope-twine, having planted his decoys on the beach, and 
placed us under cover of an old boat half-buried in the ! 
sand, he went to the other side of the beach, and sitting 
perfectly motionless beneath a stranded piece of timber, 
began a hoarse, dull call, repeated at regular intervals. 

There was still sufficient light for our purpose, but the 


shadows were deepening, and we began to fear that night 
would be upon us before the birds. We began also to lose 
faith in our commander ; but at length his tactics were suc- | 
cessful. A little flock of four or five birds came slowly 
sailing up with outspread wings, and presented a splendid 
shot as they neared the decoys. 

A broadside from all our guns killed four and wounded 
the other. Wewere about to put the remaining bird out of 
his misery, when Contraband Kelly authoritatively inter- 
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‘* He call dem da’ birds better dan what I ken,” he hastily 
| exclaimed. ‘‘He know dar names, and he call um ebery 
one ; you see, you stop dar whar you is, and git load up in 
a hurry—dey ready ‘fore you is.” 

As Contraband Kelly had said, the cries of the wounded 
bird called the whole flock to his assistance, and, as an 
| instance of self-devotion, rarely if ever equaled among the 
| fellow-beings of their destroyers, I can testify that we kept 
the whole flock within gun-shot until we had killed or 
wounded every bird—some fifteen in all. 

We then proceeded to the marshes, where we had the 
satisfaction of discovering a couple of nests, one containing 
| only a broken shell, but the other a couple of eggs, which 
were eagerly secured. 

There was an appearance of there having been many more 
nests, but they were deserted. In fact, it was a little out 
of season for eggs, as most of the young had been hatched. 

I may remark here that the wariness of the birds sur- 
prised me. Ido not think it is characteristic of this species 
of curlew, but attribute it, in this instance, to their being 
persistently hunted by the negroes. 

Having procured more than was necessary for ornitho- 
logical purposes, we had a couple dressed and cooked ; 
but, although skillfully prepared, they were rank and fishy, 
and only suited to Pepper’s appetite, who devoured them 
with a relish. 

This bird is the largest of the curlew tribe found in 
North America, and is easily distinguishable by the great 
length of bill. 

We shot our birds on the sand in the dusk of approach- 
ing evening, as their custom is to remain on the beach 
| all night, and in the marshes all day. The birds we first 
| saw, however, about four o’clock in the afternoon, were upon 
| the beach, close to the marshes, but they were evidently a 
straggling party, driven by some cause from their natural 
retreats. 


A NEST OF TIGERS. 


In the year 1863 I was traveling in the province of 
Bengal, on business connected with a large cotton manufac- 
turing house in Manchester. I was sent there as a judge of 
cotton, to buy up the best that could be found, in order to 
supply the demand arising from the failure of the American 
market. 

Brown, Jones & Co. footed all my bills, and I must 
say that I enjoyed my trip. 

I should have enjoyed it much more but for the intense 
heat of the weather. This caused me much distress in the 
middle of the day, and at such times I have been forced to 
halt and repose under the shade of the stately banyan, by 
the borders of some roadside tank. 

My bearers made no objection to these halts, but, on the 
contrary, enjoyed them. I was traveling by dari, as it is 
termed in India, having relays of bearers to carry my palan- 


| quin from village to village. 


This method of journeying is one of the most luxurious 
in the world, as the motion is so easy and gentle as to dis- 
pose one to sleep, and all the comforts you can need are 
carried in the palanquin. The only improvement on it that 
I know of is the Nile-boat, with its luxurious cabin ; or a 
rich man’s yacht. But both these are very expensive luxu- 
ries ; whereas dawk traveling is as cheap as a railway. 

After going about for some time on the great cotton es- 
tates, and buying many valuable crops for my employers at 
favorable credits, I began to think of returning homeward. 


fered, 


\ 


I was stopping at the time on the estate of Mr. ——, one of 
our best ecnstomers, a rich Scotchman who had emigrated to 


_ 


XUM 


— — — — 
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India to start cotton-farming, and succeeded well, like his 
eountrymen all over the world. 

Mr. —— was as hospitable as only a Scotchman can be, 
although as hard a bargainer as ever was met with. He in- 
sisted that I should stay a week at his place, now that our 
business was done, and he would show me some sport. 
Knowing that a week more or less in my departure would 
make but little difference, since my cotton was on its road 
to Calcutta, I accepted his invitation, and passed a very 
pleasant week, shooting the multifarious kinds of game that 
thronged the neighboring jungles. 

Outside the cotton-fields lay a narrow belt of wood toward 
the south, separating Mr. ——’s estate from the patches of 
rice and the paddy fields of the neighboring ryots. These 
fields stretched for the next two hundred yards, and were 
then lost in the thick jungle, the home of wild hogs, pea- 
fowl, and various other winged and four-footed game. 
Hares and foxes were plenty, and my host had two or three 
brace of magnificent English grayhounds, with which we 
enjoyed splendid sport. 

I was also shown the native Indian sport of hawking, 
practiced with the Indian Peregrine Falcon, known as the 
bahree ; where the great lead-colored stork, the cyrus, with 
his crimson head and neck, was chased down and killed, by 
a hawk half his size. 

T shot numerous peacocks and black-crested florikens, and 
went out hunting the wild boars, or “ pigsticking,” as it is 
now termed in India. 

I had many risky adventures, out of which I luckily came 
scot-free, both with hogs and snakes ; but the climax of all 
was one that I stumbled on by accident one morning, and 
which came near costing me my life. 

I had started from the house about an hour before day- 
break, to reach a certain tank about five miles off, where I 
was informed that game was very plentiful, as the tank was a 
regular morning watering-place. 

Mr. ’s chief shikkaree, or huntsman, went with me as 
a guide, and I was warned to keep in the open ground, and 
avoid the jungle, as the place was very ‘ tigerish.” 

Young and ardent as I was, it was the chosen wish of my 
heart to see a tiger—a thing I had not yet succeeded in 
doing in the daytime. Thinking that I should probably 
meet one coming home from his nocturnal stroll if I arrived 
early enough, I took my Henry rifle along with me, resolved 
to bag one, if possible. 

I had knocked over too many grizzlies on the prairies to be 
afraid of a sneaking tiger. 

I was destined, as the sequel will show, to have a surfeit 
of tigers; and if it had not been for the aid of my trusty 
“‘ repeater,” I should not now be telling the story. 

Mahommed, the shikkaree, stole softly along by my side in 
the gray dust of the morning, bearing his long matehlock 
on his shoulder, and as noiseless as a ghost, with his bare 
feet. A tulwar, or curved sword, as keen as a razor, hung 
by hig side, and he bore at his back a bundle of — what do 
you think ? Why, skyrockets. 

“© What in the world do you want with those rockets, Mo- 
hammed ?” asked I, curiously. ‘Do you expect to scare 
the beasts of the forest out of their wits ?” 

‘Sahib shall see,” replied Mohammed, quietly. ‘‘ Sahib 
tell Mohammed take good care of Sahib, this morning. He 
go very dangerous. ‘Tiger much angry if disturbed at 
sleep. Sahib get eat up if no carry rocket !” 

** Nonsense, Mohammed !” I replied. ‘‘ What in thunder’s 
the use of those things? They won't kill any one. And 
here’s old ‘Sweet Sixteen’—worth more than all the 
bundle.” 

By ‘‘ Sweet Sixteen” I meant my sixteen-shooting Henry 
rifle, my companion in several hunts. 


‘*Sahib see,” replied Mohammed. 
to hab rocket near by soon.” 

I ceased to argue with Mohammed, and we proceeded in 
silence along the path. The east was all aglow with the 
the fervent blush that heralds the rising sun, the dew was 
sparkling on every tree and bush of the jungle, and myriads 
of birds were singing their morning melodies of praise to 
their great Creator. 

We walked briskly along the road that wound through 
the jungle to the lonely tank, and just as we arrived there, 
up leaped the broad red sun, pouring a blaze of gold on the 
surface of the water. 

The tank was an immense artificial reservoir, built in times 
past by some pious prince, to preserve the blessing of 
abundant water in that dry climate. As we came near it 
was all alive with waterfowl. Ducks and wild geese innu- 
merable, of various bright colors, swam to and fro, gabbling 
loudly. Peacocks screamed discordantly from the encirling 
jungle, and monkeys and parrots kept up their harsh 
chorus. 

At the further end of the tank, nearly a quarter of a mile 
long, stood a huge elephant, drinking peacefully, while 
several herds of deer and antelopes shared the enjoyment. 
I plainly saw that it was useless to approach by the front, 
and, therefore, motioning to Mohammed to follow me, I 
plunged into the jungle, intending to make a cireuit and in- 
tercept the elephant. 

But I had miscalculated the difficulties of the path. Ere 
long I had lost the direction of the tank, hidden so soon 
from view in the thick jungle, and was wandering I knew 
not where, among copses of low bushes interspersed with 
taller trees and little open glades, where the coarse yellow 
surput grass lay matted all over the ground. 

I toiled on for some time, thinking I was parallel with the 
edge of the tank, but I could see no opening anywhere, and 
at last I turned round to inquire the way of my follower. 
But Mohammed had disappeared. Whether he was scared 
at my temerity in venturing alone into a tiger - haunted 
jungle, or had failed to keep up with me on account of his 
heavier load, I could not tell. All I knew was that I was 
alone, and lost in the jungle. 

I began to feel a little nervous, but I pooh-poohed the 
thought of danger. I would remember the direction to the 
tank, I thought, and push toward it. I tried to caleulate 
the distance of the sun by this time from the east, and 
started in the direction I thought t@e tank ought to be. I 
stole cautiously and quietly on, not daring to make much 
noise on account of the supppsed vicinity of tigers, and I 
began to flatter myself I should reach the tank safely, when 
I suddenly halted spellbound. 

Right before me, within ten feet, lay a huge royal tiger, 
as large as an ox, fast asleep. 

The old rascal had been out all night, and was enjoying 
his morning nap, curled up like an old tabby cat. He had 
not heard my footsteps, and I halted in dead silence. He 
lay right in my path, and I could not pass him without 
waking him. I was afraid to lose my direction, for fear I 
might wander on ad infinitum in the devious, tangled jungle. 
Still I could not pass on without disturbing the tiger. I 
would have tried a bullet, but, from the position in which 
he lay, I should have probably missed his brain or heart. 
Istepped softly back to retreat, keeping my gaze fixed on the 
tiger, when, as luck would have it, my very first step 
brought me on a dry stick, which snapped in two witha 
lond noise. 

Tn an instant the tiger awoke. 

Only partially, however. He was dazed with the light in 
his eyes, and glared around with an inquiring stare. No 
time was to be lost. 


**Maybe Sahib glad 
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I was not twelve feet from the huge brute, and well within 
his spring. I sent ‘‘Sweet Sixteen” to my shoulder, and 
aimed right between the fierce, green eyes, as the tiger half 
rolled up on his side with his head raised. As I pulled the 
trigger, the flash and smoke obscured everything from my 
vision for a moment, but I heard no sound; and as the 
smoke cleared away I beheld the striped monarch of the 
jungle lying dead before me. 

But I had scarcely time to note this, when, horror on 
horrors! up started jive more tigers within a radius of 
twenty or thirty feet, and stood staring at me in apparent 
astonishment. They could not have been more astonished 
than I was to see them. 

The striped coat of the tiger, brilliant as it appears, is yet 
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Scarcely had I cleared the dead tiger, when four simulta- 
neous roars of anger greeted my ears, and I could hear the 
crash of the falling bodies, as all four sprang for the spot I 
had just vacated. So eager were they, that they fell against 
one another. But they were disappointed in their leaps, 
and like all felines, looked ashamed, and hesitated before 
making another. 

I saw that boldness was my only salvation. I was not six 
feet from the foremost tiger, and pointing my gun at his 
broad forehead, I had the satisfaction of seeing him bite the 
dust. What Ishould have done with the other three I cannot 
tell, for they were taken off my hands very unexpectedly. 
A sudden hissing and sputtering arose close by, and a fiery- 
tailed monster shot through the air into the midst of the 


A NEST OF TIGERS.‘ I TOOK A STEADY AIM AT THE TIGER IMMEDIATELY IN FRONT OF ME, AND BOWLED HIM OVER AS DEAD AS A 


DOOK-NAIL, 


HIS COMRADES STARTED AS THEY SAW HIM FALL.” 


so well suited to the color of the jungle, as to be well-nigh ) three tigers, blowing up with a loud report immediately be- 


invisible, 
beasts. 

My hair began to rise right up on my head at the idea of 
my danger, as I surveyed these five monsters, any one of 
them able to gobble me up at a meal and want more. But 
I had not fought ‘‘ Old Ephe” among the Rocky Mountains, 
‘*Sweet Sixteen” had 
the lever reversed, and a new charge in the barrel before you 
could say ‘‘ Jack Robinson.” I took a steady aim at the 
tiger immediately in front of me, and bowled him over as 
dead as a door-nail. His comrades started as they saw him 
fall, and taking advantage of the pause, I dashed forward 
over his body toward the tank. 


My flight was the signal for pursuit 


Hence my ignorance of the proximity of the 


to give up even among such straits. 


tween the two rearmost. 

You ought to have seen those creatures get. The rocket 
took all the fight out of them in a moment, scaring them 
almost to death. All three galloped off, with their tails 
swelled out to three times the natural size with terror, 
while I stood laughing unrestrainedly at the ludicrous 
figure cut by my lately formidable opponents. 

Mohammed, the shikkaree, had proved my salvation. He 
had been hunting for me when he heard my first shot close 
by, and hastened to the spot to be of assistance if possible. 
He just arrived in the nick of time. His rockets proved even 
more efficacious than my bullets, and I learnt a lesson, not 
to go too far into the jungle alone again, for fear I might 
fall unawares into another nest of tigers, 


w 
i 
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THE AMERICAN COUNTESS. 


By Etta W. PIERCE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A NEW ACQUAINTANCE, 

Tur carriage stopped. 

‘“Come, Beatrix,” said the banker to his ward, who sat 
curled up in a corner, trying to peer out through the win- 
dow upon the blurred, misty, rainy Newport, ‘‘we have 
at last reached 
our destina- 
tion.” 

It was a 
house upon 
Bellevue Ave- 
nue —a won- 
derful, ornate 
structure, 
call.sd, like 
everything 
else of like 
nature in the 
town, a_ cot- 
tage. Bee 
sprang out of 
the vehicle, 
thrilling with 
such curiosity 
and delight as 
only a girl just 
freed from 
school, and 
with the world 
all before her, 
can feel. She 
caught one 
glimpse of 
velvet-green 
lawns, of par- 
terres of gor- 
geous flowers, 
a splendor of 
foliage and 
decoration, 
and then a 
servant had 
opened a door 
and her guar- 
dian was lead- 
ing her across 
a hall, straight 
into Miss 
Charlotte 
Vann’s New- 
port drawing- 
room. 

It was an apartment that looked as if it had been trans- 
planted from Murray Hill or Beacon Street. The ceiling 
was frescoed, curtains of lace and silk damask, embroidered 
with quaint arabesques, draped the plate-glass windows. 
A deep pile carpet of rich colors covered the floor. The 
Ktenaissance furniture was upholstered in silk damask also, 
and all its woodwork adorned with medieval traceries in 
black-and-gold. The high cabinets of gilt and ebony glit- 
tered with costly bric-a-brac. A fireplace of dark marble, 
variegated with yellow, and paneled on either side in rich 
knotted wood, was the crowning glory of the room. There, 
Vol. V., No, 3—21. 
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‘*MY DEAR CHILD, WELCOME TO MY LITTLE ATRLI®R,’ MISS VANN CRIED, LOOKING CAREFULLY AT 
‘THIS IS MY FAVORITE TIME FOR PAINTING.’ ”’ 


upon brass andirons shining like beaten gold, and orna- 
mented with grinning gnomes’ heads, a blazing log was 
stretched, more for pleasant show than actual warmth, for 
even on this stormy day the Newport atmosphere was mild 
as new milk. From an oval chair in the flickering light of the 
log, a lady, dressed like a fashion-plate, arose, and, drop- 
ping from her arms a hideous little English pug dog, came 
forward to meet her visitors like a brisk ocean breeze. 

‘““At last!” she cried. ‘I declare I have grown quite 
tired of waiting for you, Cousin Cullen—you and I are 
cousins, you know, two or three lines removed. And this is 

your ward, 
HY \ RET . Beatrix, the 
Wh) BH OX INR Y aN | little Western 
at uN WW i AN | Whe | PRX | r girl? Quite 
WY) NY SS MH iM \h fresh, quite 
charming, like 
a picture after 
Greuze.” She 
gave Bee a 
kind kiss. ‘‘T 
am delighted 
to take you in 
charge, petite. 
Welcome to 
Newport. We 
dine in half 
an hour. You 
will see no 
strangers save 
one young 
friend of mine 
whom you will 
not mind in 
the least. 
With my 
maid’s assist- 
ance, you have 
just time to 
make your 
toilet.” 

Somewhat 
confused by 
her hostess’s 
rapid ‘way of 
talking, Bee 
took a curious 
look at her. 

First of all, 
Miss Vann was 
the deseend- 
ant of an old 
Dutch gover- 
“nor ; next, she 
=~ represented, 

in her tall, 
angular p er- 
son, the re- 
spectable sum of three millions. She was sallow, pussée, 
loud in style, and bearded—at least, by this term her 
enemies referred to the dark, unbecoming line of down 
that marred her upper lip. She had never been a 
beauty, even in her youth, and certainly was not one now, 
at the mature age of thirty-five. She managed her wealth 
with great shrewdness, and kept her keen black eyes wide 
open to the wiles of the fortune-hunter. She lived with her 
mother—her only near relative—and in spite of many eccen- 
tricities, held an undisputed place in the créme de la creme 
of New York society. She patronized the fine arts, and 
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dabbled in them, too; she wore superb diamonds, and her 
wines, her horses, her dinners and her French cook were 


above praise. Even at this first meeting, something in her 


look, something in her warm, kind manner, drew Bee’s heart | 


instinctively toward Charlotte Vann. 

“My dear child,” she said, with a good-natured laugh, 
** your aunt Amelia has written me minute instructions re- 
garding you. Iam to watch over you closely; I am to keep 
you from all superfluous acquaintances; I am to remind 
you constantly of the fact that you are not yet out; T am to 
reform your school-girl manners, your natural brusquerie— 
oh, Heaven! don’t look so dubious, child! In spite of all 
these restrictions, I think I can make life bearable for you 
at Newport. Now go and dress.” 

A servant conducted Bee to her chamber, whither her 
trunks had already been carried, and Miss Vann’s maid 
brushed from her garments the dust of travel, and prepared 
her for the dinner-table. 

“Oh, how lovely !” thought the girl, as, betwixt the lace 
and muslin draperies of her window, she caught a glimpse 
of the darkening Narragansett and the fleece-white line of 
surf rolling up the shelving shore. ‘I shall be happy, I 
know, with this great, glorious sea always before my eyes. 
I wonder—I do wonder if anything pleasant is waiting for 
me here ?” 

Thus far, Bee’s life had not been particularly joyous. 
Eighteen years before, her father, Stephen Sardis, a well- 
born, dissipated spendthrift, had fied to the West, after 
some disgraceful transactions at ome, and there married 
the sole heiress of a rich pork-dealer. It was the wealth of 
this maternal grandfather which Bee had inherited. She 
was an orphan. Her worthless father had died in her in- 


fancy ; her mother on her eighth birthday, leaving the girl | 
and her fortune to the care of her paternal uncle, Sardis the | 


banker. 

Ever since her mother’s death, Bee had been at school, 
passing only her vacations with her father’s relatives, and 
cultivating the tie of kindred and affection with only one of 
their number—Ethel. 

With such a barren record as this, it was not strange that 
Bee should long for something pleasant in the new life open- 
ing now before her. 

She flung one half-dissatisfied look at her fair, young face 
in the mirror, and then descended to the drawing-room. 
Her guardian and Miss Vann were awaiting her there, but 
not alone. Two other persons had joined them. One was 
Madame Vann, a fat, overdressed old woman, with gray hair 
elaborately arranged, and a heavy face bleached with pearl 
powder and spotted with black moles, that looked like little 
islands rising in a sea. 
in a thin, falsetto voice, rapping his arm with her fan, 
shrugging her shoulders and lifting her eyebrows with a 
frivolous air more suitable for seventeen than seventy. 

Society, when speaking of Madame Vann, always smiled 
expressively. She was, like her daughter, eccentric ; but 
many, many things are pardonable in people of blue blood 
and great possessions. 


As Bee entered, this lady, so ancient and yet so youthful, | 


deigned her just one glance, and piped, “Very fresh and 


simple, I’m sure,” and then returned to her conversation | 


with Mr. Sardis. 


The second stranger in the room was a man, leaning | 


carelessly against the dark, yellow-veined mante! and teas- 
ing Miss Vann’s ugly pug dog. He was as handsome as a 
Greek god, young, not passed five and twenty, with a soft, 
Southern darkness of tint, and unfathomable eyes of half 
dreamy, half melancholy splendor. A Raphael face, fit to 


turn the heads and destroy the peace of nine women out of 
every ten on whom its dangerous charm might fall, 


She was chatting with the banker, | 
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*‘How does the marriage of Hector and Andromache 
progress ?” was the rather startling question which 
heard him ask of Miss Vann. 

‘*Indifferently,” she answered, ‘‘ you really must instruct 
me about the arrangement of Andromache’s headdress—it 
does not become her in the least.”” Then, turning to Bee, 
she added, ‘‘ My dear, let me present Mr. Saxe, the artist. 
He will paint you as Amy Robsart or Maud Muller, I 


dare say.” 


> 
20CG 


Under Erie Saxe’s wonderful eyes Bee colored, unaccount- 
| ably, and then became very angry with herself for so doing. 
| His hand touched her own for an instant, warm and firm 

se friends,” said Miss Vann, ‘‘I wish it.” 

‘Miss Vann’s wishes are always my law,” answered Eric 
Saxe, smiling. 

Bee did not know whether she herself had spoken or not. 
Her guardian was beckoning her to his side. She took a 
place upon the sofa where he sat with Madame Vann. The 
latter was chattering like an old magpie. 

* Really, how haggard and worn you look, Cullen—you 
have been ill, have you not? Pray tell me, what is that 

sar Which you are trying to hide under your hair ?” 

The banker had dressed his iron-gray locks low down on 
his forehead to conceal the ugly mark made by Moll Dill’s 
revengeful hand. With one warning glance at Bee, he 
answered : 


*“T was thrown from my carriage some days ago—it was 
that accident which d@tained me so long in Boston. I wrote 
| to Charlotte about it—did not she tell you ?” 

“Charlotte never tells me anything—beiwixt the de- 
mands of Art und Society she really has no time. I assure 
you,” sinking her voice for Mr. Saxe’s benefit, ‘‘I am 
greatly bored with all these artists. Most of them — the 
young ones at least, are absurdly poor. But Charlotte wili 
patronise them, wi// invite them to our dinners and recep- 
tions, will paint pictures, and fit up studios, and I find that 
I must resign myself to the inevitable.” 

** Quite right,” answered the banker, absently. 

‘* Apropos of poor people,” madame rattled on, ‘‘ the Hard- 
ing cottage on Ocean Avenue has just been sold. Thes 
unfortunate Hardings! Lawrence was Ethel’s devoted ad- 
mirer last season, you know. They have lost everything. 
The daughter was engaged to Jack Severne the millionaire, 
but, of course, he will not marry her now. Larry is ex- 
pected from Europe daily. It is very hard for him. He 


| 


will have to find a clerkship or something. How fortunate 
that Ethel never encouraged his suit ig 

The gnnouncement of dinner cut short the conversation, 
and the party proceeded to table. 

Long afterward Bee’s memory of this meal—her first be- 
neath the Vann roof—was made up principally of two 


| things—the extraordinary quantity of wine which Madame 


Vann drank, and a Raphael face, full of Southern fire and 
darkness, that shone upon her across the glittering plate 
and Sevres of the board. 

Trained servants came and went, noiseless as shadows; a 
flood of softest light filled the room, and the air was heavy 
with the odor of flowers. As for the Raphael face, it spoke 
to Bee now and then—it looked at her a great deal, but it 
talked mostly to Miss Vann on art subjects that were as 
Sanscrit to our novice. 

Nevertheless she listened quietly and observed that the 
two were good comrades, that the young artist regarded his 
hostess with genuine esteem and deference, and that her 
manner toward him was indulgent and motherly. It was 
young genius invariably which Miss Vann affected. 

“Men whom the gossips may call my sons but not my 
lovers,” she was wont to say, laughing, and the air which 
she assumed toward such was always maternal. 
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“‘Where is your friend, the Baron, to-night ?” said Eric 


‘“Have no fear for me,” Bee answered, blushing and 


Saxe, suddenly, as if a curious thought had just struck him. | laughing ; ‘but, guardy, you look ill and worried—you 
| 


*‘The Baron? Oh, he went to Washington two days ago 
on diplomatic business,” answered Charlotte Vann, ‘‘ New- 


port seems like a desert without him, does it not? or | 
perhaps, it would be more accurate to say, like the sky 


without the sun ?” 

“T really have not noticed anything so serious,” replied 
Saxe, passing a Majolica plate heaped with purple grapes 
to Bee. 

** Who is that ?” queried the banker, from the other end 
of the table. He had listened so long to Madame Vann’s 
clatter that he began to feel the need of a diversion. 

‘*Baron Strozzi, an Italian nobleman, and the lion of 
Newport society this season!” cried Charlotte Vann, with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘ He is a guest at the Ocean—very rich, very 
distingué, and the head of an immensely ancient family— 
his ancestors were in the Roman senate with Julius Czesar.” 

“Indeed !”” said the banker, and Bee opened her blue 
eyes wide. ‘Is he young ?” 

‘** Yes—at least, not past thirty.” 

‘* Handsome ?” 

‘* Trresistibly so—is he not, Eric ?” 

Thus appealed to, Mr. Saxe answered quickly, but firmly : 

“‘T should say not.” 

‘*Confess, then, that he is the most fascinating of men.” 

**He may be, but one can scarcely expect him to waste his 
peculiar powers upon his own sex. My acquaintance with 
the baron is too limited to allow me to judge of his attrac- 
tions.” 

‘*T know not why it is,” laughed Charlotte Vann, ‘ but 
you can rarely or never induce one man to praise another. 
Our dear, delightful baron is an especial godsend this sea- 
son, when eligible fparties are so scarce at Newport. The 
feminine portion of society adore him. 


is elegant, he is gallantry itself. 
ner, no gathering of any sort can be complete without him. 
Ah, it is not every day, you know, that one can find a live 
lord to button one’s glove, or hold one’s fan, or murmur 


No garden-party, no din- 


compliments in one’s ear.” 


‘* He has an abominable accent,” said Eric Saxe. 
** Ladies think it delightful,” answered Miss Vann. ‘I 
have heard it compared to all kinds of delicious melody.” 


**He is pitted with the small-pox,” called out Madame | 


Vann, as she nodded to the servant for more champagne. 

**So was Mirabeau, and yet everybody knows that he 
was the most attractive of men. 
to the baron’s face, but do not detract at all from its manly 
beauty.” 

“Good Heaven!” cried the banker, in mock alarm ; 
“keep my little Bee out of his way, Charlotte! I fear it 
was hardly safe to bring her to Newport, after all.” 

Charlotte Vann smiled good-naturedly. 

‘* Bee is not out yet,” she answered. ‘‘ We must not so 
much as mention lovers for her till after her début.” 

Glancing across a big silver epergne at that moment, Bee 
met Eric Saxe’s dark eyes fixed upon her with an expression 
that brought the blood to her very temples. Love does not 
wait for times or seasons—perhaps that eloquent look told 
her as much. 

They went back to the drawing-room. 


guardian, who was to leave for New York at an early hour 
next morning. 


** My dear,” he said to her at parting, “don’t let Char- 


lotte Vann inoculate you with her passion for art and artists, | 


or her admiration for foreign barons. You have good sense, 


and I dare say you will need it all in this household, I | 


will come and see you occasionally.” 


} you like. 


| would see. 
| Vann’s enemies were wont to whisper among themselves 


| tions. 
Eric Saxe took | 
his departure shortly after, and Bee bade farewell to her | 


have not seemed like yourself, of late. Why will you not 
stay here with me ? I am sure you need the rest.” 

‘‘Impossible, my dear! You do not know what you say. 
There is no rest for men like me. Kiss me and say zood-by. 
If you grow homesick you can send me word, and I will 
come and take you away.” 

Bee went to bed and to sleep. When she opened her blue 
eyes next morning the storm was past. The sun shone 
cloudlessly on shore and sea, on the cliffs and the beach, 


| and the elegant avenues lined with cottages of every descrip- 


tion—French, Swiss, Elizabethan, Gothic, Italian. 

*‘ To-day my life begins,” she said to herself, gayly. ‘‘ To- 
day the world fairly opens before me—all in sunshine, too, 
which is nice and prophetic, I’m sure.” 

She made a pretty morning toilet and went down to find 
Charlotte Vann. A French maid met her at the head of the 
stair. 

** Mademoiselle is in her studio,” she announced. 
wishes you to come to her there.” 

Bee followed the servant, vaguely wondering. 

Miss Vann’s studio was a delightful room, with appoint- 
ments of the costliest description, as befitted the taste and 
purse of this amateur in art. The walls were lined with pic- 
tures, and white images of Bacchuses, fauns, cherubs, 
cupids and angels looked down from every nook and 
corner. 

As Bee entered Miss Vann was sitting at an easel, brush 
in hand, in a costume which had been copied evidently 
from Rosa Bonheur. Her black eyes were rolling in fine 
frenzy. 

Her sallow face, with its faded tints, and dark downey 


** She 


upper lip, beamed with as much delight in her work, as if 
He is polished, he | 


the genius of a Rubens or a Rembrandt inspired her. 

‘*My dear child, welcome to my little aeliev,” she cried, 
looking carefully at the colors on her palette, ‘‘ this is my fa- 
vorite time for painting. I give the first fresh hours of the 
day to art, the rest to society. Examine my paintings if 
They are my children. Wherever I go, I take 
them with me—nothing can induce me to submit to a sepa- 
ration.” 

She waved her hand indulgently toward the walls. 

Bee was no critic, yet one good look at Miss Vann’s 


| pictures convinced her that they were, one and all, fearful 
| daubs—that such rocks and sunsets—such beasts of the field 
Those scars add character 


and fowls of the air as this rich, passée woman produced 
upon her canvas, mortal eyes had never yet seen and never 
Wonderfully were the colors laid on— Miss 


that she painted with a shovel—and on the easel was some- 
thing worse than all the rest—the marriage of Hector and 
Andromache. To Bee it seemed like a great blotch of pur- 
ple and yellow, violet and red. 

Miss Vann gave the speechless girl a nod which was meant 
to encourage her timidity. 

‘* Well 2” she queried; but Bee who was truth itself 
colored and remained silent. 

Fortunately Miss Vann altogether misunderstood her emo- 
She arose with a radiant face and snatched her in 
her arms. 

‘My dear child, you did not suspect my powers! When 
you saw me last night you thought me only a woman of 
society—you did not guess the deeper needs of my soul. 
You need not speak—silence is often more eloquent than 
words. It is delightful to be appreciated. You shall often 
come and sit with me here, and see me work.” 

Bee was not required to give thanks for this promised 
rapture, for before she could speak Miss Vann went on: 
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‘The gentleman who dined with us last night—Mr. Saxe, | 


you know—ah, e is a genius, my dear. Did he not remind 
you of Edgar 
Perfect despoiled of his birth right ? He is the last scion of 
an ancient Southern family that was utterly ruined in the 
war. He came to New York not long ago, penniless, friend- 


less, to study art, and in that pursuit he has borne all sorts | 


of privations and disappointments and sufferings—borne 
them like a hero, poor fellow! though he would not care to 
have me say it, for he has pride enough for a dozen men— 
that old, stubborn, Southern pride, that nothing can kill. 
The first time I saw him, he was dying of starvation and 
iever in an attic. However, his trials are over now. 
crayon heads, which he executed in New York last season, 
brought him into notice, and he is fast becoming the fashion. 
Ihave engaged him to paint my portrait here at Newport. 
He is staying with an artist friend in the old quarter of the 
town—you shall go with me to his studio, some time. Did 
you notice his exceeding personal beauty ?” 

“Yes,” answered Bee. 

**T delight to look at him. 
half as handsome as himself. 
he seems to care nothing. 


He will never paint a picture 
For women—young women, 
They make covert love to him, 


they admire him openly, and he is as blind and deaf to all | 


their blandishments as a Trappist monk. In spite of his 
Southern temperament, Eric loves nothing but his art.” 

Then Miss Vann put by her brushes and colors, and with 
a fond, farewell glance at her danbs, went out with Bee, 
locking her studio door carefully after her. 

The two breakfasted alone—Madame Vann did not ap- 
pear. As the clock on the salon mantel struck eleven, Miss 
Vann ordered her carriage, and attended by her guest and 


her French waiting-maid, rolled off to the bathing-beach, to | 


take her morning plunge in Newport surf. 

The tranquil sea glittered like a great expanse of silver 
scales. The sun shone cloudlessly on’the gray sands, and 
over the purple cliffs, and the rocks and forts of the harbor. 
The vapors of early morning had vanished, the air was like 


balm, and hundreds of people thronged the bathing place— 


spectators in carriages, laughing children with their nurses, 
gay girls as merry as grigs, elegant ladies in picturesque 
costumes, and ladies not so elegant, and regarding whose 
physical proportions the aforesaid costumes made unpleasant 
revelations. 

Miss Vann, arrayed for the occasion like a Paris fashion- 
plate, seated herself on a beach-chair, and was surrounded 
directly by a score of friends, all anxious for a word and a 
smile—this rich spinster was a great favorite in society. 

sut Eric Saxe was not among them, and Bee stood impa- 
tiently by, watching the fringing surf-lines, and waitjng for 
the close of the impromptu levee. 

When it was over, Miss Vann retired to her bath-house, 
and with the help of the French maid, Bee struggled into a 
charming blue bathing-dress, and, with fair braids flying, 
and all her Hebe prettiness enhanced by the soft, clinging 
costume, she rushed forth for her first tumble in the 
breakers. 

Bee was not timid by nature, and she had no nerves of the 
troublesome sort. She took to the watery element as natu- 
rally as a duck. Her warm blood was impervious to its 
chill, and her heart too full of healthy delight to feel any of 
the qualms that usually beset the novice in her first battle 
with the surf. She scorned the aid of the rope at once, and 
breaking free from Miss Vann—Miss Vann, who looked like 
an animated scarecrow in red and blue—held out her dim- 
pled white arms to meet the ocean that came rolling softly 
into their embrace. 

**Oh, how lovely !” she said to herself, as she splashed 
about in the sun-warmed waves, like a young dolphin. 


tavenswood, or Manfred, or some Prince | 


Some | 


‘* How good it seems to be alive this perfect morning !—to 
be young and tolerably fair, and to have the world all before 
one !” 

Bee’s world meant plenty of fine dresses, balls, jewels, 
| operas, fé/es, with, perhaps, now and then a glimpse of Miss 
| Vann’s artist friend added to her other felicities ; for his face 
still haunted her memory like some strain of wonderful 
| music. 
| How gay the beach looked—how merry the voices of the 
bathers sounded! She had ventured beyond them all. The 
surf was high up about her shoulders. Still she felt no fear. 
| At a little distance a mass of strange, purplish sea-wrack 
drifted by —floatage, perhaps, from far, unknown waters. 
| Bee plunged to grasp it, and as she did so, a big, inrushing 
| breaker swept her off her feet. The next instant a thousand 
tons of slippery brine seemed rolling upon her—choking 
her, like great, murderous hands. The element which had 
been her docile playmate a moment before, was now her 
deadly enemy. One thought flashed through her frightened 
| brain—‘*O God! I am drowning !” 

She cried out, and the sound was echoed by the bathers 
| nearer the beach. Above all other voices she heard, or 
fancied she heard, Miss Vann shrieking, ‘‘ Save her !” 

Then sight and hearing fled together. Over Bee’s blonde 
young head the waters closed, wrathful and covetous. She 
sank powerless into their cruel possession, and knew no 
more. 


CHAPTER IX, 


| SIGNOR DISCORDO. 


Q(¢ 7X6) HO is that fellow?” said Val Black, 
staring after a male figure that was 

> sauntering leisurely away from the 

} door of No. 10 Seedy Court. 

**My new lodger,” answered Miss 

Affry, ‘Signor Discordo, a teacher of 

music,” 


(oh; G> IND ‘Isn't he rather a heavy swell for 

xy Ose » locality like Seedy Court?” con- 

| ‘here “/) tinued Val, taking up his hat to depart 
6-0) C71_ to the office of Sardis & Co. 

| ae ‘‘He’s neat in his dress, if that’s 


Cr 


what you mean,” said Miss Affry, 
| “and he seems to be nice and quiet in his ways, though 
very uncertain. Last night is the first time he has lodged 
here since he hired his room.” 

‘* How do you explain that ?” 

“His pupils call him out of the city—they live in the 
suburbs, I suppose. Well, if he only uses his room occa- 
sionally, there'll be small wear and tear on the furniture— 
that’s a comfort.” 

‘« His face, if I may judge from the glimpse I just had of 
it, is simply villainous.” 

“Vet 

‘“«By Jove, it is! Keep a sharp loolout for your spoons, 
Aunt Affry; and, above all, don’t let him fall in love with 
Mercy, if he chances at any time to meet her at the stair. 

sy-the-way, do you see how pale and thin that child is 
| growing with the midsummer heat, and her endless needle- 
work ? Whether she is willing or not, I am going to marry 
| her at onee—out of hand.” 
A flush darkened Val’s rugged face. 
him closely. 
‘* You love her very much, laddie !” she sighed. 
| ThatIdo. There’s nothing under heaven that would 
recompense me for her loss. You believe me, don’t you, 
| when I say nothing ?” 


Miss Affry scanned 
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**Yes, And what you love, I must love too, laddie 
will be very kind to Mercy for your sake.” 

He kissed her gracefully, and plodded off te the banking- 
After his departure Miss Black went about her 
morning tasks with several new wrinkles in her funny little 
face. She had changed much in the last week. Often 
when Val was not by, she looked worried and perplexed, as 


house. 


if some harassing matter lay heavy on her mind. 
putting her household goods in order, she took up Val’s 
paper of the night before—an evening paper was about the 
only luxury which the young fellow indulged in—and ad- 
justing her glasses, searched its columns greedily, hastily, 
and with visible trembling. Every item of foreign news 
she read again, and yet again. It was a habit into which 
Miss Affry had fallen of late. 
old woman had suddenly developed an abnormal curiosity 
regarding the affuirs of the world beyond the great ocean. 

However, this morning she found nothing of a disturbing 
nature in the sheet, and putting it away, half in relief, half 
in disappointment, and with the air of one whose expecta- 
tion is only postponed till the morrow, Miss Affry limped 
up the stair to Mercy Dill’s little room. 

The girl sat at her window, golden head bent, as usual, 
over her sewing ; patient fingers flying through it with mar- 
velous rapidity. The small, close room seemed like a fur- 
nace. No wonder that Mercy was growing pale and thin in 
such an atmosphere, and at such employment. Outside, 
the midsummer sun glared pitilessly down upon the city, 
and the pavements burned the feet of the unlucky pedes- 
trian. Moll Dill was not in the room, but on the tiny stove 


stood a little pot of tea and a plate of toast, which this long- | 
| long lashes, ‘‘ I can’t bear to remember it, Miss Afiry —don’t 


suffering daughter had reserved for her breakfast. 

“Mercy,” said Miss Affry, starting up before the young 
seamstress, like a good-natured gnome, ‘‘ you are just kill- 
ing yourself, Val is quite miserable about you. You look 
like a spirit. Put on your hat and come out with me for a 
breath of fresh air. I will help you sew all the rest of the 
day to make up for the time you lose.” 

A gleam of joy came and went in Mercy’s pale face. 

“Yon are very good,” she said, gratefully, ‘‘ but I do not 
think I ought.” 

** Fiddle-de-dee ! you must. I will bring you back in an 
hour or two. You will die, Mercy, if you go on like this.” 

Mercy was reluctant, but Miss Affry was firm, and in the 
end the two set forth together—the little hobbling, rheu- 
matic woman, and the shabby girl, with her pale, beautiful 
face and odd, superior air. The recreation which Miss 
Black had undertaken to secure for her lodger was of avery 
mild kind, but Mercy, starved as she was of the simplest 
pleasure of life, was not likely to disdain it. Waving her 
cotton sunshade at a passing street-car, the old spinster en- 
tered it with her charge, and was carried southward to that 
spot, so precious to the poor and lonely—the Public Gar- 
den. 

In an arbor of cedar-wood they sat down together—Miss 
Affry, being a cripple, could not walk much. The place had 
no other occupants save some social English sparrows. All 
around them great beds of flowers flaunted their deep, hot 
colors in the sun, and filled the air with odors. Swans 
sailed lazily on the rippling water like gigantic lilies, and 
the stately palaces of the Back Bay, the home of Boston 
aristocracy, stood complacently up in the ferned midsum- 
mer glare. The turf was velvet green with recent showers, 
the violet sky was spotted with white fleece. With a long 
breath, with quick tears of delight overspreading her splen- 
did eyes, Mercy looked around. 

**Oh !” she said once, and then was silent. 

Miss Affry fed the sparrows with some crumbs from her 
pocket. She also observed that the Back Bay palaces 


One might have thought the | 


After 
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[ | fixed Merey’s attention more than anything else in the 


picture. 

‘‘How grand they are!’ said the girl, at last. ‘‘ How 
happy the people must be who live there! Suppose some 
poor body—one like me—should come to a sudden wealth 
—to such a home—wouldn’t it be enough to craze one with 
joy—like stepping from earth into heaven, you know ?” 

“Very likely,” answered Miss Affry, practically, ‘but 
those things happen only‘in story-books. Were you born 
in this city, my dear ” 

“‘T don’t know,” answered Mercy, sadly ; ‘‘my mother 
never told me.” 

‘«That is strange.” 

She hung her golden head. 

‘*No, it’s because she doesn’t like to think of her past 
life, or speak of it. She says she was once a lady—perhaps 
she was—perhaps she feels shame and remorse sometimes, 
and will not let me know how she has fallen. When I was 
a child and asked her questions about myself, she beat me ; 
now she cannot do hat, but she gives me black looks and 
keeps silent.” 

**Don’t you remember anything about your childhood, 
Merey—your ear/y childhood, I mean ?” pursued Miss Af- 
fry, with interest. 

‘‘Nothing but hunger and cold, and bare attics where 
she and I suffered together,” shivered Mercy. ‘Even now 
I can scarcely tell how we lived. Sometimes she was a char- 
woman—sometimes she washed and ironed, while I sold 
trifles about the streets, or gathered rags or bits of wood 
and coal on the wharfs. Now and then she would let me 
co to school, but not often—Oh !” with a rush of wet to her 


ask me !” 

“TI won’t,” said Miss Affry soothingly, ‘‘ forgive me, my 
dear ;” and then, flaming up like a brand, ‘* The abominable 
old baggage! If I had my way, you should leave her to 
her fate—you should not bear with her another day—” She 
paused, for in the doorway of the arbor, looking in upon 
the two, dark, smiling, elegant, stood her new lodger, Sig- 
nor Discordo. 

“Pardon,” he said, lifting his hat, ‘‘I hear ze familiar 
voice of madame—I haf to stop and listen. Pardon—do ] 
intrude ?” 

‘Certainly not,” answered Miss Black, politely. ‘‘ Will 
you sit down ?” and then, totally blind to the consternation 
on Merey’s face, she presented to her Signor Discordo. 

‘Ah, heaven! This is ze happiest moment of my life!” 
cried the Signor, airily, clapping one hand to his heart. ‘I 
am charmed to meet Mees Dill—I am—what you call it? 
enraptured.” 

This warmth startled Miss Affry. She saw that this stran- 
ger was much impressed with the girl’s beauty, and she 
deemed it prudent to say, in her coldest tone : 

**Miss Dill is my nephew’s betrothed wife, sir—I look 
upon her already as one of my family.” 

The Signor started in real or affected surprise, and gave 
Mercy a long, wicked stare. 

**T congratulate your nephew, madame—he is a man to 
be envied. I songratulate Mees Dill—may she be happy. 
Ciel! How hot is this day!” and he sank upon the op- 
posite seat of the arbor, and wiped his swarthy face with his 
handkerchief. 

“You have pupils in this part of the city, I suppose ?” 
said Miss Affry—she could think of nothing else which 
could bring him there. 

‘Exactly, madame—I have just come from a lesson. Ah, 
don’t let me disturb your conversation—don’t let me incom- 
mode you. Mees Dill looks pale—I fear she is ill.” 

In truth, Mercy’s face was like ashes. She could see no 


XUM 


more of flowers, or sunshine, or green turf. A great dread 
and fear were upon her. The presence of this man filled 
her with dismay, and his wicked eyes, the sound of his soft, 
foreign voice, sent a creeping chill through every vein in 
her body. She felt as if some deadly reptile was near her. 
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As she thought of her first meeting with him upon the | 


street, all the instincts of her nature rose up in arms. 

““T amill!” she said, starting to her feet, with a new, in- 
lignant splendor on her face, “I want to go home, Miss 
Affry.” 

The old woman gave her a surprised glance, but rose at 
once. 


‘Certainly, my dear. Good day, Mr. Discordo.” 


But the professor of music bounded off his seat like a | 


rubber ball. If Mercy had thought to escape him in this 
manner, she now saw her mistake. 

** Allow me, madame!” he cried, eagerly. 
going back to ze Court. 
you.” 

Miss Affry could see no harm in this request. ‘‘ Very 
well—if you like,” she answered ; and so Signor Discordo 
walked coolly by Mercy’s side to the street-car, and the 
three went home to Seedy Court in enforced company. 

To Mercy the ride was purgatorial. He talked to Miss 
Affry, but he stared only at her, and with those wicked eyes 
burning upon her pale face, she dared not move—or look— 
she could scarcely breathe. When the car stopped she was 
the first to spring out. She rushed into the Court in ad- 
vance of the others, but swiftly Signor Discordo followed 
after, came up with her, covertly seized her resisting hand 
and gave it a gentle pressure. 

**Ah!” he whispered, ‘‘they call you Merey—will you 
have no mercy for me? If you could look into my heart, 
you would not treat me so.” 

And still Miss Affry saw nothing. Indeed, at that mo- 
ment she was oblivious both to Mercy and the Signor. Her 
rheumatic old legs were in hot pursuit of a huckster’s cart 
down the far end of the Court. Waving her cotton umbrella 
to the driver, she bade him stand and trade, and left poor 
Mercy to her persecutor. 

‘**T forbid you to speak to me again,” said the girl, with 
the dignity of one ‘‘to the manner born.” ‘If you torment 
me further I shall ask Miss Black to take care of me!” and 
with one angry outraged look, she darted into the door of 
No. 10, and up the stair to the poor, back chamber, where 
she laid her golden head on her work-table and cried as if 
her heart would break. 

Who was this man, and what did he mean? Had he 
taken lodgings with Miss Aflry, to be near her at his leis- 
wre ? This question, which brought her so close to the deadly 
truth, actually flashed through Mercy’s mind. Should she 
tell Val? No. Sho shrank instinctively from the thought. 
By nature she was proud and shy, and self-contained, and 
her starved, lonely, perilous life had only increased these 
characteristics. She asked herself what the Italian’s object 
could be in pursuing her—an insignificant little work-gil, 
who sharply rebuffed all his advances ? 


“T, too, am 
I beg ze pleasure of escorting 


“T hate him !” said Mercy to herself, clinching her slen- | 


der hands ; and then she added with a shudder, unaccount- 
able, prophetic, ‘‘ And oh, I fear him, too !” 

Well, she was not without friends. One word to Miss 
\ffry or Val, would, at any moment, rid her of the Italian. 
With this consolation in her heart, she seated herself at her 
sewing, and put the thought of Signor Discordo’s swarthy 
face and evil eyes resolutely from her. 

She saw him once more that day. When the dusk fell 
upon the city, and the back chamber grew too dim for fine 
stitching, Merev dropped her work, and went to her open 
window, in which Val’s violets and some boxes of hardy 


| 


annuals were blooming. She sprinkled the plants from an 
old battered water-pot, carefully detached the dead leaves, 
counted the swelling buds, and caressed the blossoms as if 
they were living, sentient things. All the while she was 
quite unconscious of the picture she made, set in that dingy 
casement, the dying light falling on her perfect figure and 
pearly face, fairer than any flower she tended; her golden 
hair rippling out in little curls and tendrils from the great 
rich twist in which it was held. Truly, at that moment 
Mercy was a sight for gods and men. 

Presently her eyes wandered from her boxes to the neigh- 
boring chimney-pots, and then downward over dismal areas 
to the back yard of No. 10. With a great start she saw that 
a male figure was standing there, under Miss Affry’s clothes- 
lines, puffing at a cigar, and staring fixedly, offensively, in 
open, reckless admiration, straight up at her window—Signor 
Discordo. 

His whole attitude was unpleasantly cat-like and watch- 
ful. Under his black brows his eyes shone like coals of 
fire. As soon as he saw that he was discovered, off went 
his hat—he kissed his hand with effusion to Mercy. She 
recoiled as if shot, dropped her shade quickly over the 
window, and vanished the 


gaze. 


from musical gentleman’s 

The next day passed quickly enough. The Signor did 
not go out for lessons—at least, every time Mercy ventured 
upon the landing or the stair, she was sure to encounter 
him. One might have thought he was lying in wait for her 
at every point where a meeting was probable. She gave 
him no sign of recognition at any of these times—no ac- 
knowledgement of his profuse bows—a circumstance that 
made his black eyes grow blacker, and an unpleasant smile 
part his lips. 

In the evening she went down to take tea with Miss Affry, 
and at the foot of the stair there he stood again, combed, 
perfumed, elegant to behold. Full of exasperation Mercy 
made a breathless rush past him, just as Val opened the 
door of the sitting-room to receive her. He had keener 
eyes than Aunt Affry. He saw the expression on the Sig- 
nor’s face, and his own grew dark with jealousy. 

“Did that fellow speak to you, Mercy ?” he demanded. 

‘“‘No,” she answered, with a cheek that was paler than 
usual, 

‘* Are yqu sure ?” 

‘* Quite sure.” 

**Insolent beggar! He looked asif he would devour you! 
By Jove! I fear you have made a conquest.” 

** Don’t!” said Mercy, in a voice so low, so full of distress 
that he dropped the subject at once; but it rankled in his 
memory, and he had good cause to think of it often in the 
bitter after time. 

Another day came, broiling, unbearable. Moll Dill had 
been out all night, taking with her Mercy’s poor little purse. 
In whatever corner the girl might hide her scanty earnings, 
this reprobate mother was sure to find and appropriate 
them. Sad, anxious, discouraged, Mercy arose early to 
confront the situation. Mol) was at some of her old drink- 
ing haunts, and Moll’s daughter had not a cent left with 
which to purchase her morning meal. The rooms of the 
Aid Society, opened, however, at nine o’clock, and she had 
a bundle of finished work to take thither. While making 
it up, Merey heard her mother’s step on the stairs. She 
ran to the door—yes, Moll was there, coming Up slowly, 
supported by a man, who led her with the protesting air of 


; one who did not relish his ocenpation—Signor Discordo. 


“T found her reclining in ze doorway,” he said, “ Mees 
Mercy, be not alarmed. I think only of you—I wish only 
to serve you, and T help her in. She will be better soon.” 

No word escaped Mercy’s pale lips. With the stricken 
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face of one who could never become accustomed to these 
oft-recurring scenes, she attempted to lead her wretched 
mother into the chamber ; but the latter turned obstinately | 
back for a word with the Signor. 

I'm obliged to you, sir,” she stammered; ‘I was a 
lady once, and I know what politeness is. Not every gen- 
tleman would stop to help a drunken creature like me——” 

‘Mother !” interrupted Mercy, in wild distress, ‘‘ 
pray come !” 

Signor Discordo slipped a bit of paper into Moll Dill’s 
hand—a bank-note, crisp and green, and, turning on his 
Swift as light- 
ning, Mercy snatched the money, sprang after him, and, | 
with blazing eyes and dumb, pale lips, flung it straight 
into his wicked, smiling face. The next instant she had 
vanished, and her mother with her, into the back chamber. 

“Ah !” said the Signor to himself, as he picked up the 
rejected bill, ‘‘she haf spirit—I like zat. No milk-and- | 
water prettiness forme! Ze more I see of her ze more I 
adore her. She may scorn—she may flout me, but all ze 
same she is my game !” 

The city clocks were striking nine when Mercy descended 
the stair with her bundle of work, and hurried off through 
Seedy Court to the rooms of the Aid Society. 

She had reached the very crossing where Val had snatched | 
her up from trampling hoofs on the oceasion of her first | 
flight from Discordo, when lo! a shadow, a voice, soft and | 
insinuating, calling her name, ‘‘ Mees Dill!” and Mercy 
turned, and saw at her shoulder the dark face of the omni- 
present Discordo himself. 

** Mees Mercy !” he cried, with a deprecatory gesture, ‘‘T 
haf something to say to you—let me say it, and I will go— 
I will trouble you no more. Why treat me so badly ? Why 
blame me because I am driven distracted with you? Be 
kind one minute, and listen. Iam your slave. I will kneel | 
at your feet and let you trample me, if you like.” 

But Mercy desired no such proof of devotion. She looked 
at him with stern, indignant eyes. 

‘* You have nothing to say to me, sir, which I can or will 
hear. I will neither talk nor listen to you,” she answered. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Will you not? Then I must make what you call a 
scene—here, on ze street—and zat will be bad for you—for 
your reputation. Ah! you turn pale. Is it such a great 
matter to let a man tell you he loves you? No, zat is not 
ze word—I adore you. I haf no heart left in my body. 
Listen! I meet you on a public street by accident, one | 
day. I turn and follow you, because my soul lead me and | 
I cannot help it. I call you ‘ beauty,’ and you flash at me | 
angry—you think I mean insult. Ah, heaven forbid! No! | 
I knew you were an angel, but we Italians, when our hearts | 
are full, must speak out. I say to myself, ‘'This woman is 
loveliest of all women, I die if I do not find her and ask 
her to forgive me.’ I search diligent, Mees Mercy. I stum- 
ble on No. 10 Seedy Court. I hear your good Gospel 
Hymns. I see your ravishing face, and my soul is happy. 
Hist! hear me out, and be very quiet, or people will look 
atus. Llove you! You haf much sorrow—I will take you 
from it all. I will give you fine clothes, fine jewels. I be | 
not poor, though but a professor of music. Hush! I know 
what you would say. You haf a lover—dam! He of ze 
red hair. You must not throw yourself away on him. You | 
haf ze beauty of a queen, and he is a clod—a boor, poor as 
a catand ugly assin. Bah! he loves not as I love—I, ze | 
son of ze South. I know zat you are good—haf I not heard 
your heavenly songs? and I worship you spotlessly. You 
shall be my wife. I will take you with me to my fair Italy. 
I am your slave, Mees Mercy. I live only to win your love 
—I wish only for zat, and I must haf it at any cost.” 


come— 


heel, walked away toward his own door. 
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He delivered this speech in a moderate voice, but with 2 
look on his face, a lurking devil in his eyes, that made 
Mercy thrill with such terror and consternation as she had 
never known before in all her troubled life. But the girl 
was no coward. She was on a public street where people 
were coming and going—he could not molest her there, and 
all fear of a scene was swallowed up in her detestation of 


| this strange, dark man. 


“Sir,” she answered, secing that it was necessary for her 
to speak at once and rid herself of her tormentor, “all you 
have said is most hateful to my ears. If you speak to me 
again—if you follow me again, I shall call for help.” 

His scarred, swarthy face grew livid. 

** Mon Dieu!” he hissed, ‘‘ how cruel you are! No other 
word than this ?” 

“None. Leave me! If you attempt to walk with mo 
further, sir, I shall ask help of the first policeman we meet.” 

‘**Ah ! what spirit you haf! Though your name is Mercy, 
you are not merciful. Do you hate me, then ?” 

**T abhor you !” 

He gave a soft, low whistle. 

*‘Zat is dreadful, and it grieves me to ze heart! You 
love ze man with ze red hair—zat clown, zat church-mouse ! 

3ut listen! I haf a presentiment—you will nevair marry 
him—nevair! Who comes yonder ? I go, fair Merey—I 
leave you, but I am your slave now and always. Farewell !” 

The tall, broad-shouldered figure of Valentine Black, 
bound on some hasty errand, dashed suddenly round a cor- 


| ner just in front of the two, and stopped short before them. 


Could he believe his own eyes? Mercy with that man ! 


| He stared from one to the other, and his gay, good-natured 


face grew black. As for Discordo, he tipped his hat with 
airy politeness and vanished instantly down a neighboring 
alley. Val grasped Mercy’s arm almost rudely. 

‘‘In Heaven’s name, how do you come to be walking 
with that fellow!” he demanded—a man’s quick wrath and 
distrust breaking out in his tone. 

“T could not help it,” quavered Mercy, feeling that ap- 
pearances were against her, and that Val was very angry, 
‘“*he overtook me on the street—he made me listen, Val { ’ 

‘Made you listen to what ?” cried Val, sternly. 

“To—to his dreadful love—making! He asked me to 
marry him, Val.” 

“The deuce ! 
Take my arm. 


Well, it doesn’t surprise me in the least. 
I will go with you to the Aid Society my- 


| self.” 


He was jealous and cross, and unreasonable. The tears 
rushed to her eyes. 

‘*But you are busy—are you not—you cannot spare the 
time ?” 

‘*T am busy, but that’s a secondary matter. You shall 
not walk the streets alone. If Aunt Affry cannot escort you 
I must, and will. Woe to that cursed Italian if I find him 
forcing his company on you again !” 

‘**Val, I hate him !” 

“T’m very glad to hear it.” 

She would have told him more, but he did not court her 
confidence, and something in his displeased tone struck 
her dumb. Not another word was said. With a ruffled, 
resentful air, Val tucked his betrothed under his arm, and 


| stalked off with her to the Aid Society rooms. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE BARON. 

Aone the Newport beach, Eric Saxe was sauntering 
through the morning sunshine, puffing quietly at a fragrant 
Havana, and watching with quizzical eyes the crowd of 
bathers. 


XUM 


XUM 


All artists love Newport—he loved it—its delightful views, 
its stately splendor, its rich, overflowing life. Far out be- 
yond all those laughing, plunging, dripping people (he 
recognized her at a glance) was that delightful little girl who 
had come to Newport to visit Miss Vann. A violet ribbon 
tied the wide hat over her blonde hair; her round arms 
shone like pieces of sculpture. 

Adventurous little thing—how fearless she was! It would 
be far better for her to take hold of the rope—and even as 
this prudent thought entered his mind, Mr. Saxe saw the 
violet ribbon and the white arms vanish—saw people run- 


mng toward 
the bathing 


place — heard 
a wild ery— 
heard the 
frantic voice 
of Miss Vann 
shrieking : 

“She is 
drowning! 
Oh, save her, 
in Heaven's 
name !” 

Casting off 
his outer gar- 
ments, Eric 
Saxe plunged 
into the surf, 
and struck 
swiftly out for 
the drowning 
gizl. He 
gained the 
spot where 
she had van- 
ished, dived, 
clutched a 
limp little 
hand, a thick 
braid of hair, 
and brought 
Bee up to the 
light of day 
again ! 

Her eyes 
were closed, 
her colorless 
face was as the 
face of the 
dead. He 
made for the 
beach with his 
burden—the 
beach where 
great excite- 
ment prevail- 
ed, and where . 

a score of arms were stretched out to receive her. 
Vann met him with a hysteric ery. 

‘‘Eric! How can I ever thank you ?” 

‘* Where are your smelling-salts ?” said Mr. Saxe, quietly. 
‘*Don’t distress yourself; it’s all right now. Here comes 
Dr. Oleander ; I had better leave her in his hands, had I 
not ?” and he delivered up his burden and vanished straight- 
way in the crowd. 

When Bee recovered her senses, she was lying in her own 
chamber, in the villa on Bellevue Avenue, surrounded by 
Miss Vann and her servants, all in a lively state of anxiety, 


Miss 
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“Thank God, you are not dead !” cried Miss Vann, fer- 
vently. ‘I have had a prodigious fright—see how I tremble ! 
If you had been drowned, Beatrix, your guardian would 
never have forgiven me.” 

“Oh, I am sorry !” faltered Bee, feeling very feeble and 
very penitent ; ‘did you save me ?” 

“T! Merciful Heaven! I never swam a stroke in my life. 
| No, a gentleman came to your help—it was a small matter 
| for him, of course—he rescued you with very little effort— 
my friend, Mr. Saxe.” 

Bee did not speak a word, but the blood rushed into her 
pale face, and 
out again. 

“You must 
be very good 
and quiet now, 
to expiate 
this misde- 
meanor,”’ con- 
tinued Miss 
Vann, rising 
from her chair 
by Bee’s bed- 
side. ‘* Au re- 
voir —I must 
leave you in 
charge of my 
maid, for J 


have guests 
coming to 
lunch. Marie 


will take care 
of you;” and 
Miss Vann de- 
parted and left 
Bee to her 
own reflec- 
tions. 

For the next 
twenty - four 
hours she re- 
mained in her 
own room. 
Marie brought 
her meals to 
her there; 
also books and 
flowers for her 
amusement, 
and the infor- 
mation that 
Eric Saxe had 
called twice to 

_ ask for her 
health. How 
grateful Bee 
felt to the 
young paint- 

er! She was romantic, she was impressible, she was seven- 
teen, and he had saved her life! It was like some incident 
| in the novels which she used to read by stealth at Madame 

' Manners’s school. Dangers were gathering around Bee. 

| Wrapped in a white robe de chambre, and reclining in an easy- 

| chair by her pretty, flower-hung window, she looked out all 

| day upon the sea, and thought of the dark, Raphael face, and 

| its owner’s sad, romantic story. It was scarcely a profitable 
or safe occupation for a girl of her years and experience ; 
and, had her guardian known of it, he would have whisked 
her away from Newport before the setting of the sun. 


| 


worse for the accident of the previous day. She went shop- 
ping with Miss Vann, sauntered through Truro Park and 
the Redwood Library, and came home to lunch in high 


always a substantial one in the Vann household, was over, 
her hostess said : 
“To-day Eric Saxe will begin to paint my portrait. This 
is the hour I appointed for my first sitting. 
DP} y 8 
will be at the door directly. 
meet ° 1 ¥ . ° . ‘ 
“ith me to his studio, and thank him for the service he ren- 


= 
a 


The carriage 
If you like, Bee, you may go 


ered you yesterday.” 

Bee did like—she made ready, with heart beating high. 
Very fair and sweet she looked, as she took her place behind 
Miss Vann’s blooded horses ; very simply dressed she was, 
Crisp white lawn and Va- 
lenciennes lace, a white hat and feather, and a cluster of 
violets carelessly fastened at her round, milky throat, made 
up her costume. But she needed nothing more. She had 
youth and perfect health, she had exquisite blonde tints, 
and eyes as blue as gentians, and though a Charmian rather 
than a Cleopatra, Bee was a sight to gladden any lover of 
bright, gay, unspotted girlhood. 


too, for the heiress of a million. 


The carriage roiled away toward the ancient quarter of 
the town—that od/ Newport which has been hustled into 
the background and put out of countenance by the splendid 
encroachments of Fashion, though it is rich in memories of 
oid commercial importance, and of Revolutionary days, when 
the gold-embroidered uniforms of Rochambeau’s officers 
flashed up and down its streets. 

“Here is the place,” said Miss Vann; and her landau 
stopped before an old gambrel-roofed house, standing in a 
little garden, with a sundial half-buried in blossoming vines, 
marking the hours on its bit of velvet lawn. Cool, green 
shadows waved around it in the Summer wind, and under 
its mossy eaves great plats of flowers were blooming. A 
delightful, sleepy old place, quaint and portly to look upon, 
and, one instinctively knew, full of relics of dead and. gone 
generations. 

Miss Vann and her charge went up the gravel walk and 
lifted the brass knocker—an antique dragon-head, shining 
like the sun. A servant answered the summons, and con- 
ducted the two up a stair to an old, curious room, with 
latticed windows—Eric Saxe’s studio, and he was there, 
awaiting his sitter. 

How handsome the man looked, in his loose coat of black 
velvet, with his dark, falling hair, and features chiseled like 
an Antinous. As he came forward to receive his visitors, a 
white heat, like lightning, swept his dreamy face. 

**T did not expect this,” he murmured, and his warm hand 
closed firmly upon Bee’s. She lifted her blue eyes straight 
to his. 

*“T came to thank you for the service you did me yes- 
terday,” she answered, ‘* Miss Vann says that you saved 
my life.” 

“Don’t mention it—no man living could have done less. 
Miss Sardis. 

‘Certainly she is,” said Miss Vann, promptly. ‘‘ Let go 
her hand, Eric. She will amuse herself by looking at your 
pictures while I am sitting. Remember, I will not have my 
portrait flattered in the least. You must faithfully repro- 
duce all my ugliness—I am ugly, and I will not lose the 
distinction which it gives me. 


I hope you are quite recovered ?” 


It is really the next thing to 
being beautiful, you know. I recall the case of the Princess 
Metternich, whom I used to see in Paris a few years ago. 
Heavens! what a face that woman had; and yet how the 
Parisians adored her !” 

Eric Saxe placed a quaint old chair fcr Bee in the pretti- 
est of the latticed windows, where a cloud of trumpet-flowers 
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Next morning Bee arose, strong, merry, not a bit the | 


feather, hungry as a little bear. When that meal, which was 


were swinging their crimson horns in the wind. The house 
| was very still—a sleepy, delicious stillness that was a change 
indeed after the bustle of the avenues. 
| flowers under the eaves, sweet odors were wafted to Bee’s 
nostrils ; insects chirped in the trumpet-vines, and a soft 
| wind from the sea fanned in and out of the open window. 
Miss Vann threw off her outer garments, and, chatting all 
| the while, allowed Eric Saxe to arrange her for her sitting. 
| Bee took no part in their conversation, but, quiet as a 
mouse, sat curled up in her high chair, and looked around 
| theroom. The state of the studio attested that Mr. Saxe was 
far too poor to pass his days at Newport in recreation only. 
Plainly he worked. Against the wall near Bee leaned a 
newly-completed picture which fixed her attention instantly. 
| It was a twilight scene in the Sea-island region of our South- 
ern coast—an abandoned plantation lying upon a lonely 
creek, with the mournful night faliing darkly over it. A 
| group of superb live-oaks, draped in long, gray, swinging 
| moss, stood like sentries over the ruins of a stately mansion- 
house—some old-time planter’s luxurious abode. In the 
background arose the remnant of the negro-quarter, half lost 
ina tangle of orange-trees, cat-briers, fig-trees and palmetto- 
scrub. Inthe foreground, on areef of ‘‘ coon-oysters” which 
the low tide had exposed to view in the salt creek, one soli- 
tary heron sat disconsolate—the only living thing in ascene 
of utter desolation and death. 

Bee looked at the picture in a sort of strange fascination. 
It saddened and oppressed her. She glanced away to Miss 
| Vann, to the man at the easel, to the green lawn and the 
delightful old garden outside, but her eyes came back to the 
canvas again in spite of herself. Miss Vann’s pampered 
pug, Bijou, leaped into her lap, and curled down there in 
| a fat, furry ball ; Eric Saxe painted, and Miss Vann pre- 
served a proper attitude, and so an hour passed—a long, 
silent hour, but not an unpleasant one. 

‘Bless me ! is the child asleep ?” cried Miss Vann, start- 
ing up, at last, with a yawn. Eric Saxe turned from his 
easel and looked at Bee. 

‘“No, not asleep,” she said, smiling, ‘‘ but studying this 
What is it—a fancy-picture ?” 

He shook his head. 

‘*Tt is my home, Miss Sardis—my birthplace.” 

| She had suspected as much. She looked from the canvas 
to the painter with soft, pitiful eyes. 

|  ** How sad !” she said ; ‘* but you will go back to it some 

time, perhaps, and make the waste places blossom like the 

rose.” 

‘No, it is not likely. I left it long ago to the beasts of 
the field and the fowls of the air.” 

The sympathy in her eyes seemed very sweet to him. 
He leaned a little nearer to her, but drew back as Miss 
| Vann rustled up, ready to depart. 

‘* Waiting is dull work, is it not ?” she said to Bee. ‘‘ Have 
| vou a taste for romance ? Of course. What girl of seven- 
teen has not? Eric must tell you the story of this room. 


> 


scene. 


[t will amuse you, I dare say, and attract you here again.’ 
“With that object in view,” murmured Eric Saxe, “1 


shall be happy to relate any number of stories.” 

He turned his back on the picture of his own desolated 
home, and, leaning against the crimson-flowered casement, 
looked down in Bee’s uplifted eyes, and said : 

““This house is immensely old, you know, and in the 
days of the Revolution a young Jewess lived here—a daugh- 
ter of that ‘peculiar people,’ few of whom are now to be 
found in Newport. It was her misfortune to love an officer 
of the French fleet—a person of distinction, Vice-Admiral 
and Lieutenant-General Count d’Estaing. He burned in- 
cense at her shrine while he remained in Newport, and at 
| this very window where you now sit, it is said the 


| 
| 


From the beds of 


handsome Jewess used to watch and wait for him. One 
might fancy the place steeped in her dead sighs and tears.” 

‘You should paint a picture of her here,” cried Miss 
Vann—‘‘a dark, stately, gleaming-eyed beauty, like Re- 
becea in Ivanhoe, and the fair, dashing French commander, 
in his martial splendor, lisping sweet nothings to her under 
the vines.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps I will, when I have the leisure. Well, the little 
romance had a tragic end. The Jewess died broken-hearted 
—you will find her grave in the Hebrew burying-ground at 
the junction of Touro and Kay Streets. D’Estaing went 
back to France, and was guillotined during the Reign of 
Terror. A pretty bit of history, is it not ?” 

‘“No,” said Bee, with an involuntary sigh, ‘it is too sad 
to be pretty.” 

‘“«* Ower true tales’ are always sad. It is only in fiction 
that all the crooked paths are made straight.” 

Miss Vann shrugged her shoulders. 

‘*T beg you, don’t seek to enlighten Bee on the subject 
of real life, Eric! Let her, while she can, put plenty of 
coweur de rose in her views of things. The world will change 
her soon enough.” 

Ay, that it would! He knew it quite as well as Miss Vann. 
A few weeks or months would develop this little heiress, this 
ward of the great banker, so fresh and unspoiled now, so 
full of girlish bloom and brightness and generous impulses, 
into a woman of fashion, a belle of Vanity Fair. 

Setwixt himself and such as she, a great gulf was fixed— 
let him not forget that. Very gently he escorted the pair 
ilown the stair to the waiting carriage. 

“* May Icome again with Miss Vann, and sit in the Jewess’s 
window ?” said Bee, brightly. With a look that made her 
quick color rise, he answered : 

“Come !” 

Then the landau rolled away from the old house. 

‘*My dear Bee,” said Miss Vann, consulting her jeweled 
watch, ‘* it is a little past four o’clock. From this time until 
dark, all the world and his wife appear upon the avenues— 
it is a duty which everybody owes to society. This is Fort 
Day, so we will make a detour to the fortress, and you shall 
hve a view of the finest tum-outs in America.” 

One word to her coachman, and the superb horses turned 
into the Drive, and straightway Bee found herself in the 
midst of Newport’s magnificent equipages—the great charm, 
andeed, of that gay watering-place. Landaus were there, 
drags, English coaches, dog-carts, cabriolets, pony phactons, 
barouches, fowr-in-hand, six-in-hand—every known vehicle 
under the sun—the whirl of wheels made her head giddy. 


The greater part of this brilliant cortége was moving toward | 


Fort Adams. It was a sight to confuse the mighty mind of 
man, and Bee could only stare in wonder and delight. 


fewels flashed, costly toilets dazzled, crests glistened, bright | 


eyes shone, hoofs clattered on the hard gravel. 

Intent alike upon seeing and being seen, this pageant of 
fashion and gayety rolled through Bellevue and Ocean Ave- 
nues, smiling, saluting, admiring, mingling, separating and 
meeting again. 

‘** My dear,” said Miss Vann, smoothing the ears of Bijou 
with one delicately gloved finger, ‘the most stylish and 


showy equipages here belong to New York ; Philadelphia is | 


always elegant and solid, and Boston—well, you can tell 
Bostonians anywhere by the unearthly wisdom of their faces 
—the result of long prooding over primal causes and the 
roots of things. In the Drive we hold a levee on wheels— 
good heaven! can I trust my eyes? Who do I see coming 
yonder ?” 

Miss Vann’s eyes looked as if they might safely be trusted 
—at least, they were keen and searching enough. The per- 


son to whom she alluded was approaching her landau at an 
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-ASy pace—a man, mounted on a mettled, satin-skinned 
horse, and sitting the beast as if the two were one. He was 
faultlessly dressed, he was swarthy of face, and deeply pock- 
marked, and he had prominent cheek-bones and alert, black, 
glittering eyes which swept the crowd, the faces of the ladies 
especially, with almost offensive scrutiny. Nevertheless, h« 
seemed to be a favorite, for the fair creatures in the carriages 
saluted him eagerly, and he returned their greetings with a 
graceful, courtier-like air, very edifying to see. 

‘*Heaven be praised! It is—it is the Baron !” cried Miss 
Vann, clasping her hands. ‘‘ He is back again! Behold the 
lion of the season, petite, the observed of all observers—our 
dear, darling, incomparable Baron Strozzi !” 

Even as she spoke the horseman started—stared—then 
rode up to Miss Vann’s carriage. Leaning from his saddle, 
he lifted his hat gallantly with his gloved finger-tips. 

Quick as lightning his black eyes fastened, not upon the 
rich Knickerbocker spinster, but upon her young companion 
—the girl in white, with the cluster of violets at her throat. 
A new face, a fair face, and a person of importance, other- 
wise she would not be in the company of the eccentric New 
York woman. 

‘** My dear baron !” cried Miss Vann, extending her hand 
to him over the side of the carriage, ‘‘ I am charmed to sec 
We have missed you sadly at Newport. Have 
you finished your business in Washington ?” 

The baron bowed and smiled. 

** Yes,” he answered, showing his white teeth under his 
waxed mustache, and speaking with a strong accent ; ‘‘ what 
bliss it gives me to know zat you haf missed me, my dear 
Mees Vann! And for me, I haf been heart-broke away from 
this paradise. But, ma foi! when one is great, one hat 


you again ! 


many duties to attend to. After all, it is only ze humble zat 
enjoy ease.” And he heaved a modest sigh, as if the weight 
of Mount Atlas rested on his shoulders. 

‘Very true,” assented Miss Vann, with sympathy. ‘‘ My 
dear baron, let me present you to Miss Sardis, the niece and. 
ward of the banker of that name.” 

Restraining his restive horse with one hand, the baron 
bowed deeply, deferentially to Bee. 

‘*T am enraptured to make Mees Sardis’s acquaintance,” 
he said, giving her a look that made her color to her temples ; 
‘¢will she consider me her humble slave ? Ah, heaven! how 
fair are ze American ladies everywhere !” 

Miss Vann shook her fan at him. 

‘“‘Forbear! Miss Sardis is a novice yet, haron—she has 
but just left school. You must not talk nouseuse to her ; 
| you are a sad flatterer, you know.” 

‘* Mon Dieu! she is enchanting !” 

“Hush! Why do you always swear in French ? 
mand you—hush !” 

The carriage started on again, and the baron fell into place 
| by its side. He had found company, evidently, with whom 
he was loath to part. Bee had not spoken a word. She sat 
quietly observant in her place, measuring this live nobleman 

—the first she had ever seen—this swarthy lion of the New- 
port season, with her frank, clear eyes. 

‘‘He is odious!” she said, promptly and decisively to 


lt com- 


herself. 

Down dashed the gay procession under the archway that 
| opens into the parade-ground, and away it rolled around 
| the broad drive which encircles the inclosure—a host of 
beanty, fashion and pleasure storming the stronghold of war. 
Colors were flying, bands playing—the commandant kept 
| open house on this gala day. 

In the noise and glitter and animation, Bee sat silent, but 
all alive with pleasure, and Miss Vann was busy answering 
the salutation of friends, and trying to sustain conversation 
with the baron, who still kept close to her side. 
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‘Ts it not like ze Bois de Boulogne ?” he said, ‘‘or Hyde | 


Park Corner in ze London season? And your charming 
companion, Mees Vann, what is she like? A white rose—a 
lily—or ze Watteau pictures you copy so transcendently.” 

‘‘Fie! You are enchanted with every new face you meet, 
baron,” answered Miss Vann, with a shrug of the shoulders. 
‘*T begin to think that you are a sad fellow.” 

** Ah, no!” protested the baron, in a stage whisper ; ‘‘ it is 
true that I adore all ladies, but this one, I give you my 
word, is more than adorable. 
Miss Vann, and tell me something about her—I burn with 
curiosity.” 


Be generous, be kind, dear 


‘There is nothing to tell,” answered Miss Vann, laugh- 
ing at his eagerness, and sinking her voice a little, that Bee 
might not hear; ‘‘don’t lose your inflammable heart to a 
mere girl, baron, when mature belles are to be found in 
plenty at every turn. Miss Sardis is an orphan, and the 
heiress of a million in her own right. She is in my care 
for the present, and she will go nowhere, and, above all, 
receive no flattering attentions from beguiling creatures of 
your sex.” 

With his white teeth glittering like grave-stones, the baron 
looked across Miss Vann’s richly-attired figure to Beatrix 
Sardis. He had learned all that he wished to know. 
His black eyes had the cruel, covetous look of 
creature of prey. An indignant flush colored Bee’s cheek. 
She had heard every word of the conversation. Were these 
the manners of foreign noblemen ? Was this swarthy, pock- 
marked man a representative of the beauty which the Ital- 
ian race is said to possess? Odious? He was more than 
that—he was detestable! He should soon find that she did 
not want his admiration or his compliments. She gave him 
a stare that was meant to be haughty, only Bee could not 
assume the look with any great success, and then sank back 
among her cushions, determined not to deign him word or 
glance more. 

Baron Strozzi iifted his shoulders in a slight, irrepressible 
shrug. An orphan, with a million in her own right—a girl 
just freed from school, as ignorant of the world and its 
ways as she could well be, and with no guardian but Miss 
Vann, who would trouble herself very little about her 
charge! Here was a chance, indeed, for a shrewd man—a 
man of talent and determination. 

**A million of dollars!’ whispered the baron slowly to 
himself, as he clattered on around the parade. ‘‘ How 
absurdly rich are these Americans!’ A little gleam of ex- 
citement flashed over his swarthy face. He was not think- 
ing of Fort Adams then, or fashionable Newport society. 
He was not listening to the roll of wheels, the murmur of 
gay voices and laughter, the music of the band. ‘“ Young 
silly as a carp—quite unguarded—ze very thing for which 
I haf long been searching! Bravo! 


some 


She is mine!” 


CHAPTER 


DEEPMOOR 


= 
HALL. 


A BLACK night, wild and eerie ! a black sea beating upon 


A hand- 
The guard bangs to the door, the 
engine screams anew, and off goes the train again into the 
gruesome, windy night. 

The little gray man crosses the platform to the close car- 
riage. Its driver, waiting beside it, touches his hat, 
‘“*Good-evening, Harris—how is Sir Godfrey to-night ?” 
says the man. 

“Poorly, sir; poorly, and anxious 
sir,” answers the servant. 

‘* It’s a good kind of anxiety, I think—he’ll be the better 
for it,” mutters the gray passenger, and he flings himself 
into the comfortable carriage which turns straightway 
from Deepmoor station, and rolls off into the darkness. 

For a mile or more Harris guides his spirited horses along 
a rain-drenched road, on either side of which green hedge- 
rows and broad acres lay soaking under the wild wet sky, 
and finally approaches a wall, black with masses of ivy, and 
surmounted by waving trees. An iron gate stands open 
therein, and through it goes the carriage, crunching along 
the wet gravel of a drive, under two rows of magnificent 
copper beeches. In the darkness the noble park of Deep- 
moor cannot be seen; but the little man in the vehicle 
knows well the treasures inclosed in its neighboring palings 
—noble timber and bosky dells, fern and bracken, frisky 


with a great gray coat buttoned up to his chin. 
bag is his only luggage. 


very—to see you, 


| hares, winged game and red deer—yea, he knows the value 
| of every foot of ground belonging to this rich Lincolnshire 


manor, for he is Sir Godfrey Arbuckle’s family solicitor— 
Mr. Peter Finch, of London. 

The carriage stops before a gray stone house, with gables 
and turrets and twisted chimneys—a grand and ancient 


| mansion, kept, evidently, with great care. Mr. Finch 
alights, and tries his hand at the big brass knocker. A ser- 


| on a hearth of Dutch tiles. 


| covered with a flowered silk counterpane. 
, are draped with curtains of the same. 


vant in livery opens the door, and conducts the visitor into 


| an oak parlor, where a brisk fire is blazing, and says: ‘‘ Sir 
‘4 


Godfrey is in his bed-chamber. You're to be 
him as soon as you've refreshed yourself, sir.” 

Mr. Finch is thin of flesh and blood, and he moves up to 
the fire, rejoicing in the prospect of refreshment. Directly 
an old butler brings in a tray, garnished with a cold chicken, 
a game pie and a bottle of wine. Mr. Finch regales his 
inner man, and then prepares to ascend to Sir Godfrey’s 
chamber. 

Up a broad, shallow-stepped stair he goes in the wake of 
the servant, and across a corridor, where the latter opens a 
black oak door, hung on huge brass, chevron-shaped hinges, 
and ushers the London lawyer into the baronet’s presence. 

It is a large, square room, paneled in oak, and made 
bright with wax-lights and an open fire which burns gayly 
The carved Norman bed, of 
black oak also, and two centuries old, at the very least, is 


shown up to 


The windows 
The big chairs are 
claw-footed, straight-backed ; the floor is bare, save for 


| strips of bright carpet laid here and there ; a brass-bound 


the coast of ferny Lincolnshire ; a sky without a star, but | 


full of fitful gusts that came and went, and shrieked and 
raved, like spirits escaped from the bottomless pit. The 


London train was due at Deepmoor station in exactly five | 


minutes and a half. One or two officials moved expectantly 
about the platform, and outside a close carriage, expectant 
also, waited in the storm that whistled along the telegraph 
wires overhead, and flared the porter’s lantern fitfully. 
Hark! A distant engine shrieks—the train is coming. 
Panting and puffing it rushes into Deepmoor station. Only 


one passenger alights—a Jittle, withered man in a gray wig, 


chest of drawers stands in a corner, and in an arm-chair 
before the fire sits Sir Godfrey himself—a tall, cadaverous 
man, wasted to a skeleton, and wrapped in a woolen dress- 
ing-gown. On his right side a big mastiff is stretched, on 
his left, a couple of superb hounds ; these brutes lift their 
heads quickly at the opening of the brass-hinged door, but, 
recognizing the intruder, make no sound. 

‘** How do you find yourself to-night, my lord ?” says Mr. 
Finch, taking the big, gaunt hand which the baronet holds 
out, and in the grasp of which his own fingers are quite lost. 
‘Better, [hope ? There’s strength in your grip yet.” 

The baronet is a man past fifty, heavy-featured, big-boned, 


| unhandsome—the Arbuckles of Lincolnshire were never a 


comely race. He has red hair, with streaks of gray in it ; 
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blue eyes, bitter and sad; a rugged, unyielding mouth, and 
a look of intense suffering, mental as well as physical. Sir 
Godfrey is diseased in mind as well as body. 

‘« My days are numbered, Finch,” he says, wearily. ‘Sit 


down. Thank God you are come! I want to talk with you.” | 


The servant goes out and leaves the two together. Mr. 
Finch draws a claw-footed chair to the hearth opposite the 
baronet. Not a sound can be heard but the rain on the 
pane and the wind moaning round the gables and twisted 
chimneys. 

‘* How still the old house seems—eh, Finch ?” shivers the 
baronet. 

‘** Yes,” sighs Mr. Finch. 

‘““My God! It was different when the lads were here— 
there was racketing enough then. Three strong, bright 
boys, all dead, Finch—not one left! If I had just one to 
lay me in the grave and wear the name after me, I wouldn’t 
complain. 
the last two went—drowned alm ‘t before 
haven’t lived since that day. Even though I should drag 
on like this for ten, twenty, thirty years to come, I can 
never really live again.” 

‘‘ Be calm, sir,” says Mr. Finch ; and he turns his eyes 
zompassionately from the great, bony figure, writhing in 
the torment of recollection—from the cadaverous face, on 
which the sweat of agony starts out. ‘‘ It was a mysterious 
dispensation. You have been greatly afflicted, but let us 
all try to be resigned to the will of Providence, my lord. 
May I ask for what purpose you have summoned me to 
Deepmoor to-night ?” 

Sir Godfrey looks fixedly at his lawyer. 

“*T want to talk with you about my heir,” he answers. 

“You mean ” begins Mr. Finch, warily, and then 
pauses, 

‘‘T mean the child of Robert Arbuckle and that—that— 
waiting-maid !” 

Mr. Finch coughs, but does not yet venture to speak. 


The firelight flashes up on the black oak and polished brass | 


of the chamber, and over the gaunt, weak figure in the arm- 
chair, left in the midst of his ancestral grandeur, like a 
blasted tree from which all the fair young shoots have been 
lopped away. 

‘‘Who else should I mean?” he demands, half fiercely. 


“We both know—do we not ?—that Rob’s child is the last | 


Arbuckle left on the face of the earth, now that my bright, 
brave three are gone. 


perhaps he died years ago, Finch !” 

‘“*T trust not—I hope not,” says Mr. Finch ; ‘‘ at any rate, 
we had better think of him as living until we learn some- 
thing to the contrary. Am I to understand, Sir Godfrey, 
that you have decided to acknowledge him—to make him 
your legal heir ?” 


‘Exactly. You guessed as much when you received my 
J ca 
Deepmoor is his by entail, and | 


message, did you not? 
all my other possessions shall go with it—so help me God ! 


Come, I cannot afford to lose a moment—how do I know 


when I may die ?—this very night, perhaps. Mark you, 
I haven't forgotten Rob’s folly, I haven’t forgiven him for 


. | 
the disgrace he brought on an old and honored name ; but | 


do you think I want to cheat the boy of his birthright ?— 


do you think I will have my money divided among a brood 


of spinsters who haven’t three drops of Arbuckle blood in 
their veins—I mean those Scotch cousins of mine who are 
waiting and longing for my death? No. 
faults were, his child, and no other, shall come in when I 
go out. Draw up the will immediately, and let me sign it 
before I sleep. Sleep? Ill never sleep again, Finch, till 
this matter is settled.” 


) 
| 


I swear to you, my heart broke, Finch, when | 
my eyes. I) 


Good God! perhaps he’s not left— | 
perhaps the doom of the family has overtaken him, too— | 


Whatever Rob’s | 


He is shaking with excitement now, and he looks so 
deadly ill that Mr. Finch is frightened. The family solici- 
| tor of the Arbuckles knows well their tragic history. He is 
| as familiar with the story of the prodigal Robert as with 
his own name. Plainly Sir Godfrey’s end is drawing nigh, 
and whatever is to be done for that prodigal’s son must be 
done quickly. 

‘**Tam glad of this,” he says; ‘it does you credit, Sir 
Godfrey. Mr. Robert was a little wild in his time, it is 
true, but he was your father’s son, and a good fellow at 
| heart. I rejoicethat you mean to act justly toward his son, 
who certainly never did harm to you or yours. We will 
not lose a moment !” 

He draws up a table near the baronet, and opens his 
hand-bag. He has come prepared for this emergency, for 
since the death of Sir Godfrey’s sons—one by fever, and two 
by drowning, a few weeks before—Mr. Finch’s prophetic 
heart has daily told him that he might expect to be sum- 
moned to Deepmoor at any moment upon this very matter. 

Carefully he writes the will which gives to the child of 
Robert Arbuckle and to the heirs of his body for ever, a 
goodly manor in Essex, a town-house in London—Deepmoor 
will be his by entail—rich deposits in the public funds, and 
all the wealth which Sir Godfrey, a parsimonious man, 
had hoarded through long years for his lost sons. 

3efore the document is ready, the physician from Deep- 
| moor village is shown up. He and Sir Godfrey’s house- 
| keeper witness the signing of the will. 

“Thank God! it is over,” gasps the baronet, throwing 
down the pen with which he had affixed his name to the 
paper. ‘Now put me to bed.” 

They do so, for he is ready to fall from his chair, The 
village physician gives him a cordial, and goes his way. 
Mr. Finch, who is to remain at Deepmoor iill the morrow, 
is again alone with the sick man. 

Haggard and exhausted he lies upon his high Norman 
bed, and the dogs, whining uneasily, reach up to the coun- 
terpane and lick his nerveless hands. He pats their heads 
and mutters: ‘‘ We are all that’s left—all—the poor brutes 
} and I.” Then he signs for Mr. Finch to approach. 

‘‘There’s but one thing more for you to do, Finch,” he 
says, with determination. 

‘** What is that ?” asks the lawyer. 

‘*You have a clue to the boy’s whereabouts, eh ?” 

**'¥es,”? 

‘Then go and find him, Finch, and bring him to me. 
Do you want me to die without kith or kin beside me—with 
none of my own race to close my eyes ?” 
| God forbid ! but, Sir Godfrey 
‘No buts—-I will not listen to them. I'm an arbitrary 

man, I like to be obeyed without objections. You shall go 
| in search of my heir, and bring him to Deepmoor at once. 
| You are a man of courage and judgment, and perseverance, 
Mr. Finch. so the task does not frighten you, I hope. J 
want him !—I want to see what sort of man it is who is to be 
the next baronet—who is to rule next at Deepmoor—I want 
to look once on the face of my successor and Rob’s son. 
| Come, I will trust no one but you in this matter—for you 
| will make no mistakes—you will torment me with no 
You must start on your quest to-mor- 


unnecessary delays. 
row.” 

‘* To-morrow !” 

“Not a word. Death will not wait your pleasure nor 
| mine. It’s a matter of necessity, not choice. The road to 
America is a long one, and even with the best of luck, yon 
cannot return to England before five or six weeks. To- 
| morrow, Finch !—I cannot give you a day longer. Will you 
go or not?” 

Mr. Finch deliberates. 


The fire snaps on the brass 
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andirons, the rain breaks on the windows and rattles in ) 
He rises up, at last, and pushes | 


gusts against the gables. 
back his chair resolutely. 


**T will go, Sir Godfrey ! I will start to-morrow, as you 


wish. God willing, you shall see your nephew before you 
die. I will bring the heir of Deepmoor to his inheritance, 


if he is to be found anywhere on the face of the civilized 
earth !” 


CHAPTER 


MORE 


XII. 


ABOUT BEE, 


LAT upon the grassy Newport cliffs 
sat Beatrix Sardis, sunning herself 
like a snake, and chatting with a 


ance she had made while their 
French donne was flirting with a 
male friend hard by. All children 
loved Bee. These strange young 
folks hung about her now like little 
flies about a drop of honey. Their 
crimped hair and gay little dresses 
fluttered out on the sea-wind, their 


shrill treble mingled with the 
dreamy beat of the waves at the 


base of the cliffs. Recklessly they 
poured their choicest secrets into 
Miss Sardis’s ears. 


‘Have you got any lovers ?” queried Phil, the only boy 
of the party, peering into her fair countenance with calm 
effrontery, ‘mamma has lots of them. I tell you papa was 
mad because she danced so much at the hop last night. 
You bet! He said she should 
leave Newport if she didn’t stop flirting—said it was unbear- 


Didn’t he swear, though ? 


able—said he wouldn't stand it, anyway.” 

‘You must not tell such things, Philip,” said Bee, 
gravely checking the young man’s confidence, ‘your 
mamma would not like it. Are these nice little girls your 


sisters ?” 
‘* No—cousins.” 


ares for girls ? 


‘* who 
Uncle Jack kissed Miss 
‘arrol in the parlor this morning—I saw him. I’m going 
Won't she be wild? Miss Carrol is the 
governess, and mamma wants uncle Jack to marry an heiress, 
because he’s neck and ears in debt, she says, and has to bor- 
row money of papa.” 

“You dreadful boy! go away and play, while I talk to 
your little cousins,” said Bee, severely. 

He went. B 


ee 


answered Phil, contemptuously ; 
sf 
( 


they are no good, 


to tell mamma. 


the rest of the party, and was just making ready to tell them 
a pretty fairy tale, when a blood-curdling yell brought her 
speedily to her feet. She caught one glimpse of Phil, hang- 
ing with both hands over the edge of the cliff that fell down 
—sheer down, she knew not how many feet, to the waves 
below. His straw hat had fallen off, his blue eyes were 
starting from his head with terror. 

With a scream, Bee flew to his resene. He was a strong 
boy, and a heavy one, and as she leaned down to him, he 
grasped her so desperately that she was in a fair way to 
tumble headlong with him over the verge—she might have 
done so, in fact, had not a strong arm eanght her suddenly 
from behind and drawn her, and the terrible Phil with her, 
away from the perilous brink. 

‘**Good heaven ! how very careless !” said the voice of Eric 
Saxe. ‘To whom does this young savage belong ?” 

Bee shook out the folds of her dress, which Phil had 
rumpled in his dirty little hands. 


gathered around her on the grass the | 
crimped hair and striped stockings and gay little dresses of | 


group of children whose acquaint- | 


‘**You seem to be always near when I need help,” she 
gasped. ‘Take him to his bonne, please—that woman com- 
ing yonder—take all of them! Idare not keep them a 
moment longer.” 

Mr. Saxe obeyed, then returned and stretched his hand- 
some body full length upon the grass near Bee. She was 
not a bad picture, even for his artist eye to scan, in her 
dress of fresh linen, garnished with violet ribbons, her 
| blonde hair gathered in an immense girlish plait, and sur- 
mounted by a charming Gainsborough hat. 


| 


** Are you alone ?” he asked, in some surprise. 


1 


‘*No; Miss Vann is sketching somewhere near,” answere 
Bee, digging a little grave in the grass with the tip of her 
parasol. ‘She is in an inspired mood this morning, and [ 
feared my presence might disturb her. So I sat down here 
and made the acquaintance of the children. If I ever lose 
my fortune, I shall turn nursery governess—it is my forte, 
I think.” 

He regarded her with a droll expression, but did not 
speak. 

‘*Have you ever seen Miss Vann’s studio ?” queried Bee, 
demurely, ‘‘and her pictures ?” 

Eric Saxe grew grave. 

‘Yes. You know the last infirmity of noble minds is 
ambition. Miss Vann’s friends rarely speak of her paint- 
| ings, but they talk with enthusiasm of her champagne 
breakfasts, her dinner parties, her large charities, and her 
generous heart. Will you let me tell you what she once 
did for a—a person whom I know well—a young fellow 
who came to New York not many years ago to study art ?” 

**T shall be delighted to hear,” replied Bee, with a premo- 
nition of what was coming. 


‘*He was penniless, friendless—a stranger in a strange 
land,” said Eric Saxe, his voice growing fervent, and a flash 
| of color mounting to his dark cheek. ‘‘ His sole possessions 
were some old family valuables and a fair amount of pluck 
and endurance. With these he made a tolerably bold fight 


for a time, but the struggle was too unequal. 


A day came 
| when he lay down, vanquished, in his miserable attic, never, 
as he thought, to rise again. 
“Tt chanced that a specimen of his work—a crayon por- 
trait—had fallen into Miss Vann’s hands; that she 
learned something of the artist’s history. 


had 
Waking out of a 
delirium, the poor wretch saw a woman entering his garret 
door. Never on this side the grave will he forget the sight ! 
Saw a face bending over him, full of unspeakable kindness 
and pity—heard a voice calling him back to life and hope. 
The form, the face, the voice, belonged to Charlotte Vann. 
She snatched the sick man from death itself. She provided 
for his wants and his future studies ; she found him friends ; 
she laid him under a debt of gratitude which he can never, 
never hope to repay. Society may smile at her whims, but 
a nobler woman does not live, nor one more full of generous 
impulses—God bless her !” 

Bee knew well enough whose story he had told. She re- 
membered what Miss Vann had said to her in the studio at 
the villa. She dared not speak, but sat gazing straight 


| down the cliff, with a suspicious moisture fringing her long 


lashes, and her heart warming greatly toward Charlotte 
Vann. 

Eric Saxe looked at her closely for a moment, then ab- 
ruptly changed the subject. 

“May I ask how you like Newport ?” he said, cheerfully. 

*“Very much,” answered Bee, brightening also, “only I 
am not ‘out’ yet, you know. I cannot go with Miss Vann 
to garden parties or hops, or the grand dinners and the en- 
tertainments at the villas of her friends—my guardian has 
forbidden it.” 
** What a trial to the patience of a girl who is longing to 


‘said Mr. Saxe, with a provoking smile. 


throw herself headlong into the whirlpool of dissipation !” | 
‘In a year from 
this date, Miss Sardis, you will not know yourself. Once 
let that despot, Society, get hold of you, and, like the old 
woman in the nursey rhyme, you will soon begin to ask if I 
be I.” 

Bee shook her blonde head. 

“No. I mean to dance and dress and dine and be merry, 
but I do not mean to change. Iam of a very conservative 
nature—not half so easily influenced as the majority of girls. 


I mean to do as I like, in spite of society—in spite of Aunt 


Amelia, too; though no doubt you think that declaration 
very naughty and bold.” 

“Very !” said Mr. Saxe, with severity. 

Bee colored, but went on, with a short little laugh. 

‘Like tht Father of his country, I cannot tellalie. I 
am not in love with any of my relatives, always excepting 
one,” as her thoughts flew quickly to Ethel. ‘‘ As for Aunt 
Amelia, she is like that titled Frenchman who modestly re- 
marked to a friend, ‘I never knew any person but myself 
who was always quite right in everything.’ The Sardis 
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family is eminently aristocratic, but in my veins there’s a | 


mixture of plebeian blood. My fortune was made in the 
pork-packing business. Poor papa squandered his inherit- 
ance early in life—he was a little wild, I fear—and went 
West and married the daughter of a rich pork-dealer. I 
mean to adopt for a crest a pig’s head on a field of azure. 
How delightful it would be! Aunt Amelia would go wild 
with rage.” 

Her dimpled, wild-rose face was full of mischief. She 
laughed out gayly as she met Eric Saxe’s dark eyes. 

‘** How shocked you look !” she said. 

** How shocked I feel !” he answered, with mock gravity. 
And at that moment footsteps echoed on the cliffs behind 
them. Bee glanced up and saw Miss Vann approaching, 
attended by Baron Strozzi, and followed by a servant tug- 
ging a big sketch-book. 

The baron stuck his glass into his eye, and stared hard at 
the pair ; but, strange to say, Miss Vann appeared to find 
nothing alarming in the sight of two good-looking young 
people (éle-a-téte in the sunshine on the romantic Newport 
cliffs. 

** Ah, I have made some delicious sketches !”’ she cried. 
‘*The shore and sea, this morning, fill me with what Ten- 
nyson calls ‘ divine despair.” My dear Beatrix, it is well 
that you have a complexion that nothing can harm. Do 
not you find this sun rather warm ?” 

The baron bowed deeply to Bee, coldly and distantly to 
Erie Saxe, who returned his salutation in kind. 

‘*Pray come home with us to lunch, Eric,” said Miss 
Vann ; but the young artist excused himself politely, lifted 
his hat to the ladies, and departed in the direction of the 
beach. 

The baron escorted the two to Miss Vann’s carriage, which 
was waiting not far away. As he assisted Bee in, he gave 
her a long, bold look, pressed her hand gently and lifted it 
to his lips. 

** How happy am I to meet you again !” he murmured— 

‘you, of whom I think all ze day and all ze night.” 

She snatched her slim fingers quickly from him. 

‘“‘T wish you would not !” she flashed ; ‘I do not like it.” 

The carriage clattered away to the villa. From the jour- 
nal which Beatrix Sardis kept during her stay at Newport, 
the following extracts are made: . 

August 10.—I wish Erie Saxe had accepted Miss Vann’s 
invitation to lunch. It was immense. Madame Vann 
‘boxed the ears of the servant in waiting because he hap- 
pened to step on the tail of her lap-dog—a ringing box, too, 
that made my own auricular neryes tingle in sympathy. 


Madame’s peculiarities are less agreeable than her daughter's. 
She grumbled at every dish in the men, yet ate of them all 
like a cormorant. Her youthful toilets and girlish ways 
contrast oddly with her gray hair and yellow wrinkles, 
which no artifice can wholly conceal ; and she has the tem- 


| per of a Jezebel. 


**You have money, so, 1 dare say, you will pass for a 


beauty,” she said to me—a left-handed compliment, indeed. 


** What ails the man ?” 
‘**He looks like a person who 
Has he met with any losses 


Then she began to talk of guardy. 
she demanded, resentfully. 
carries a disagreeable secret. 
lately ?” 

**T really do not know,” I answered. 

‘*No, of course not. He would not babble of anything 
important to a bread-and-butter miss like you. Cullen is 
very secretive ; he rarely speaks of his private aftairs—for 
the reason, perhaps, that they cannot bear too close an in- 
spection.” 

Spiteful old creature ! 

‘Secrecy is a commendable trait,” said I; ‘‘I detest 
people whc are like sieves.” 

Miss Vann pays no heed whatever to Madame’s ways or 
conversation. Indeed, mother and daughter mind each 
other the least of any people I ever saw in my life, and be- 
cause of this very fact, I suppose, they manage to live in 
peace and harmony. 

Baron Strozzi dined with us—ugh! He sat next me at 
the table, swarthy of visage, offensive of manner, with a 
rosebud in the buttonhole of his elegant coat and a most 
unpleasant smile upon his lips. How can people of taste 
and sense admire this man ? Why is it that ‘‘TI, only I,” be- 
hold flaws in the Koh-i-noor of Newport society ? I tried to 
fix my attention upon the gorgeous plate and Sévres of the 
table, upon the dress of sulphur-colored satin which Madame 
Vann wore, upon the hothouse flowers and epergne of frosted 
silver, running over with the richest and blackest of grapes. 
But no! I could see nothing but that hateful face and abom- 
inable smile. Persistently he babbled in my ears. 

‘‘Ze women of your country are wonderful creatures. 
They haf ze wit and vivacity of ze French, and ze beauty of 
all other nations in one. They haf tact and brains; they 
can talk with ze fool and ze wise man, and they distract and 
fascinate as none others can in all ze world.” 

‘Foreigners often make these pretty speeches to our 
faces, and then say very uncomplimentary things of us be- 
hind our backs,” said I, tartly. 

‘*Ts it possible ? what perfidy! Far be it from me to do 
zat. It is ze desire of my heart to win an American bride. 


None other shall reign in my palace on ze banks of ze Tiber. 
I must haf one made, as ze poet says, of ze spirit and ze fire 
and ze dew. She must be blonde—I adore blondes. She 
must be petite, with ze nez vetroussé, and fair hair and charm- 
ing dimples like yours. At ze little feet of such a one I 
will lay my title and my heart, and swear to’be her adoring 
slave evermore.” 

He had drawn my portrait exactly. I flashed him a glance 
of mingled wrath and scorn. 

““You may not be aware of it,” said I, “‘ but you are very, 
very impertinent.” 

He seemed taken aback for a moment, but 
quickly. 

*‘ Heaven! how is it that I, who wish so much to please 
you, only give you offense ?” 

“T really cannot tell!” I answered, ‘‘ but so it seems to 
be.” 

He talked to me no more. 

Madame Vann drank a great deal of wine at dinner—by 
the way, how very fond she is of wine! During dessert 
she manifested a desire to slip from her chair, in all the 


rallied 
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splendor of sulphur satin and diamonds, straight under the 
table, but being restrained in this whim by an attendant, 
she embraced the baron with tenderness, and desired him | 
to bottle her up and send her at once to the cellar of his 
palace on the Tiber. The request created quite a sensation 
at the table, and Madame retired in the care of a servant. 
What extraordinary conduct in a daughter of the old Dutch 
governors ! 

Unobserved, I stepped out upon the piazza, and seated 
myself under the dusky vines. 
Miss Vann’s 
friends, and I 
was not likely 
to be missed. 
I heard the 
band play, and 
saw the moon 
climb up the 
grand em- 
purpled Sum- 
mer sky. 
White moths 
brushed 
against my 
cheek, hot 
whiffs of per- 
fume from 
hanging bask- 
ets of helio- 
trope fanned 
around me 
through the 
warm, dry air 
Presently 
some 
peared on the 
piazza, crossed 
it in a blaze of 
light from the 
salon windows, 


Mi 


one ap- 


and vanished, 
only to reap- 
pear soon after 
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“How long has this exalted Roman led society in 
chains ?” IT asked. 

‘‘He appeared suddenly in Newport a few weeks ago— 
burst upon us, in fact, like a meteor. I really do not know 
from whence he came, but his title seems to act like an 
‘Open Sesame’ to all hearts. He has been fé/ed, petted and 
lionized till it is small wonder that he is well-nigh insuffer- 
able.” 


‘He is a diplomat, is he not?” said I. ‘Miss Vann 


The salon was half full of | says he has just returned from Washington on important 


State  busi- 


ness.” 

Mr. Saxe 
smiled quiet- 
ly. 


‘* State busi- 
ness is rather 
dull at Wask- 
ington, just 
now. The 
foreign minis- 
ters are mostly 
at the water- 
ing-places. I 
do not wish to 
question our 
titled friend’s 
veracity, but a 
gentleman at 
the Ocean de- 
clares he met 
the Baron face 
to face in the 
streets of Bos- 
ton a few days 
ago, when 
everybody 
supposed him 
to be at the 
Capital.” 

As I cared 
not a_ straw 
about the mat- 


with a white 
wrap on 
arm. 

“Star gaz- 
ing ?” he said, 
he espied 
me in my viny 
nest, and hast- 
ened to my 
side. 

‘Miss Vann 
bade me give 
you this shawl. 
Was there no 
congenialcom- 
pany inside ?” 

**T like the moonlight and the sea,” I answered evasively. 

He leaned against a pillar of the piazza, and looked at me 
as if I were an interesting study. 

“Did the Baron bore you ?” 

“*Greatly.” 

“You do not see in him the extraordinary fascination 
which enthralls Miss Vann and her set ?” 

“No.” 

“That is passing strange!” Either you are an unap- 
preciative young person, or one of unusual discernment.” 


his 


aus 


THE ACQUIOLO, OR WATER-VENDER OF NAPLES. 


ter, or whether 
the Baron di- 
rected his foot- 
steps to Wash- 
ington or to 
Jericho, I 
leaned back in 
my odorous 
nook and list- 
ened to the 
band. How 
plaintive and 
sweet was the 
music! How 
large and 
white the 
moon shone over warm, green shore and still, dark ses, 
whereon a few spectral sails glimmered. How handsome 
Eric Saxe looked, leaning there against the piazza, with 


the white light pouring on his Southern face. Music, 
moonshine, heliotropes! I sat like one under a spell. 
Did he feel the enchantment, too? I think so. He 


neither moved nor spoke. The blossom-laden vines rustled 
around us, the distant music pulsed in fervent measures, 
the murmur of laughter and voices was audible from the 
drawing-room—that was all. 


Suddenly Miss Vann appeared in the window, and 
brought me promptly to my senses. 

‘‘ Eric,” she said. ‘‘ pray bring in that child from the dew 
—she will take cold.” 

Does he think me a child? As he leaned to gather up 
my white wrap, our two hands met somehow, in its soft 
meshes. 

‘Too bad!” he murmured. ‘She calls us from heaven 
to earth.” 

I went in, wrote a letter to Ethel, in which I expatiated 
on the beauties of Newport, but did not mention the name 
of Mr. Saxe, and fell asleep in my chamber overlooking the 


sea. (To be continued.) 


THE ACQUIOLO, 


Warer enters largely into the trades of Naples. You find 
the Acquiolo at almost every corner, in a sort of massive, 
altar-like structure. It is a curious sight, and after coming 


near enough to satisfy yourself that it is not a shrine, you | 


distinguish the rows of oranges and citronsamid the glitter- 
ing glasses. On either side, between the pillars, is sus- 
pended a barrel of snowed water, which the dealer swings on 


DODGING A SHARK,—‘' THE BRUTE HAD RANGED UP ALONGSIDE 
PETER BYRNES, AND WAS JUST BENDING HIS TAIL READY FOR 
4 BLOW WHEN I FIRED.” 


its axis several times before he draws off a glass for a cus- 
tomer. His whole structure is adorned with lanterns, fes- 
toons and garlands, and the walls with fantastic paintings. 

Toward evening the crowds gather round to get their sup- 
ply of water, lemonade, orangeade or sambuco, the great 
popular drink, made from elderberries. 


DODGING A SHARK. 


‘‘T rHink,” said the skipper, one morning at breakfast, as 
we were discussing that meal in the cuddy of the Calcutta, 
then at anchor off the mouth of the Ullua—‘‘I think we had 
better fill in as we go, so I shall send the boats cocoanutting. 
Would you like to go ?” 

“With all my heart,” I replied. ‘I’ve never been down 
among the lagoons, and should like it above all things.” 

**T’m glad of that,” said the skipper ; ‘for I shall not go 
myself. I’m not ambitious of being stung to death by mus- 
quitoes ; but as you have never been down the coast, the 
novelty will, perhaps, repay you for the pain.” 

‘**T’'ll run the chance of a stinging,” I retorted. ‘If we get 
a strong sea-breeze we may happily escape these little pests ; 
but when do we start ?” 

Vol. V., No. 3—22, 
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DODGING A SHARK. —‘‘TO MY INTENSE HORROR, I SAW A LARGE 
SHARK MAKING TOWARD HIM.” 


” 


‘‘With the land-wind in the morning. 

‘All right. Who is to go?” 

‘*The stevedore, for one, because he knows the coast well ; 
the rest you can choose for yourself.” 

‘Then I'll have Jones for one. He’s handy, and cooks 
well.” 

During the day I selected the rest of my men, hauled the 
boats alongside, and got everything ready for the start, 
which it was arranged should be about three o’clock on the 
following morning. 

Close to the shores of the Gulf of Honduras there is a low, 
level track, covered with immense forests, through which 
runs the Rio Ullua. 

At its mouth is an anchorage where, during certain 
months, collects a large fleet of merchant ships, waiting for 
the mahogany which is cut in the interior and floated down 
the river, 

Among these was the bark Calcutta, whose cargo was about 
half completed. 

In loading ships with mahogany, there are spaces between 
the ends of the logs and the fore and after parts of the ship. 
To prevent the logs from shifting when the ship is at sea, 
these are filled with cocoanuts. 

It was to procure a supply for this purpose that I and 
Peter Byrnes, the stevedore, with ten men and three boys, 
started on that August morning. Our destination was one 
of the lagoons to the eastward of Punta de Sal, about twelve 
or fifteen miles along the coast. 

The men were told off into the boats, and we pushed off. 

What an extraordinary feeling is that which those in a 
boat experience when at night they sail away from a large 


DODGING A SHARK. —'‘ THE NEXT INSTANT I WAS HAULED INTO 
THE BOAT.” 
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ship! The boat appears to be stationary, while the great, 
black hull and the tall masts seem to melt away and dis- 
appear. 

About six o'clock, after a great deal of coquetry, the 
breeze failed us altogether, and we had to take to our oars. 

The sea was calm ; not a ripple or a flaw broke the glass- 
like expanse, except now and again a shoal of skipjacks, 
scared by the noise of the oars, leaped above the surface, 
and, after skimming the water for a short distance, fell back 
like a glittering shower of silver into the sea. 

We had been pulling now for about two hours, and a two 


hours’ stretch at the oar, under a tropical sun, is a thing not 


to be joked about. It was, therefore, with no small degree 
of satisfaction that we saw the entrance to Port Sal open on 
the starboard side, and shortly afterward we entered the 
little land-locked cove of that name. 

Port Sal is very difficult of entrance, but when inside, it is 
quite a fairy spot. Two high, rocky headlands, about fifty 
fathoms apart, afforded such a shelter as rendered the water 
of this place, even in the most stormy weather, perfectly 
smooth and calm. 

A sandy beach surrounds the harbor, backed by the 


primeval forest, which, in this instance, grew close to the | 


water’s edge. 
The bush, as well as the trees, was full of life. When we 
entered, a number of large alligators could be seen basking 


in the sun, or standing side by side on the beach, like a long | 


row of brown soldiers. 

They all took to the water as we approached ; but not 
understanding why the# territory should thus be invaded, 
they every now and then glided silently up on the sand, 
shooting their long snouts out of the water, and gazing at 
us; then, as silently launching themselves backward, they 
disappeared out of sight. 

Finding we did not vacate, they swam across the harbor 
to find another hot place, such as these cold-blooded animals 
so much delight in. 


At other places, sand-pipers were trotting about in the | 


pools ; at the entrance to a creek was a long line of flamin- | 


goes; while wow and then a great pelican flapped heavily 
across the water. 

Peter Byrnes, as soon as we landed, started into the bush, 
taking his gun, and had not been gone long, before two 
or three reports set the whole colony of animals in an 
uproar. 

Jones was making himself conspicuous by collecting wood 
and lighting a fire. 


Peter soon returned with a monkey or two, and several | 


brace of young macaws and parrots, which Jones at once 
proceeded to divest of their feathers. ' 

By the joint exertions of these two, our dinner was at last 
before us ; and though not a luxurious one, garnished as it 
was with hunger, we thought it excellent. 

Nothing worthy of notice took place until night came on. 
I had brought «a hammock with me, with a blanket to wrap 
myself in. Accordingly, after supper, I retired to it, in the 
hope of passing a comfortable night, for what with the fa- 
tigues of the day and the little rest I had had the previous 
night, I was dead beat. 

Vain hope! 
night in a tropical forest. 


Let no man think to have a comfortabie | 
Up to eleven o’clock, all was | 


calm and serene, and, rolling myself in my blanket, I lay | 


down. Everything for the first hour was still; and I fell 


asleep watching the fireflies as they flitted through the air. 
From the most delicious slumber that ever tired man 
knew, I was awakened by the most infernal serenade that | 
ever fell upon human ear. 
Fancy a conglomeration of the most unearthly and dis- 
cordant sounds ever uttered, 


Thousands of animals, rep- | 
: 


tiles and insects seemed to be striving to outdo each other in 
the production of singular and inharmonious sounds. 

There were howls, groans, roars and shrieks, accompanied 
by a chorus of croaking, piping, bellowing and hooting, 
varied at intervals by a little scraping, grinding and saw- 
sharpening ; while, in addition to all this, it appeared as 
though an army of cats were carrying on an extensive noc 
turnal performance, in which dissonance was, as usual, a 
prominent feature, 

Sometimes there would come a lull; the animals would 
sink into silence, and the concert would be left to the insects 
alone ; then suddenly the shrill hooting of some night-bird 
as it darted off into the forest, or the cry of a wild animal 
from the tree-top, would again arouse the whole. 

Toward morning I was aroused by a strong, musky smell 
that seemed suddenly to pervade the whole encampment. 
I was not properly awake, but I fancied that some wild ani- 
mal must be near, and I cautiously looked over the side of 
the hammock. 

The fires, on which we had heaped fuel before retiring to 
rest, had died down, leaving only a few smoldering embers, 
which glimmered up occasionally. I could but just see the 
dusky forms of the men as they lay around me, for the 
moon had set behind the mountains ; and, except where the 
starlight fell upon the water, or when the flickering light of 
the fire now and then illuminated the camp, all was black as 
night. 

Recalling my scattered senses, and opening my eyes, I 
cast them along the opening that led to the water. I saw 
something moving. I could not make out what it was; but 
it came up slowly and stealthily. At last I perceived that it 
was of hideous shape, and that it was moving up toward the 
sleeping seamen. 

For a moment I dared not move or speak, for I could not 
see distinctly enough what it was. At length a portion of 
the fire gave way, and the unburnt wood falling in among 
the lighted embers, shot forth a bright flame, and showed 
me the long, gaunt snout of an enormous alligator. 

[I seized my gun, which, fortunately, I had had the pre- 
caution to place at the head of my hammock, aimed at its 
eyes, and pulled the trigger ; but the cap only went off. The 
beast was now close to one of the men; but at the snap of 
the cap he stood still and listened. I put on another ca} 
and shook up the priming. By this time the brute had 
ranged up alongside Peter Byrnes, and was just bending 
his tail, ready for a blow, when I fired. 

All were up in an instant. One of the boys, in rising, 
stumbled over the beast, and, not knowing what it was, 
bellowed for help. Meanwhile the struggles of the alligator 
were terrific, and he was blowing furiously. At last, with 
an expiring effort, he turned round, and, dragging himself 
down to the water, plunged into it. 

No sooner had the beast disappeared than we began to 
look about us for the boy, but he was nowhere to be seen. 
I was somewhat puzzled at this. I had heard of alligators 
dragging their prey into the water and drowning it ; but 
that one should do so in his death-throes, and that before 
our faces, without our perceiving it, appeared marvelous ; 
but the boy was gone. 

At last the day dawned, and my surprise was greater than 
I can describe to see the boy, whom I had fancied carried 
off by the cayman, quietly sleeping in his place among the 
men. I awoke him, and asked him for an explanation ; 
but I could get nothing from him, except that he had been 
horribly frightened, ran off, and had sneaked back into the 
camp. 

The first ray of the sun found us at sea again, and by six 
o’clock we entered the mouth of the lagoon. And now came 
the aim and object of our expedition, 


—— <r ) 


XUM 


The only interruption we experienced in procuring our 
cargo was from an army of monkeys, which came down 
from the woods to witness our operations. 

First they came in sixes and sevens, swinging themselves 
from tree to tree, grinning and chattering at us as we pro- 
ceeded with our work ; but presently they arrived in shoals, 
headed by an old fellow, who seemed a sort of patriarch 
among them. 

In the midst of their gambols he seated himself upon a 
high tree, and they assembled around him ; then he ap- 
peared to be haranguing them, while they listened with pro- 
found attention. 

Suddenly, as though what he said was excessively comical, 
they all seemed to be seized with fits of laughter, and 
swinging from bough to bough, shrieked and chattered 
as if they had gone mad ; the young ones, particularly, were 
convulsed with hilarity, for they tumbled one over the other, 
jumping into the air with playful shouts ; when you thought 
they were falling, they dexterously clutched a branch and 
turned round and grinned at you, as if to enjoy your disap- 
pointment. 

At last, so insolent were they, that they alighted close to 
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the very trees that we were picking, and seemed half inclined | 


to make an attack. It was not until I had cooled their cour- 
age by a couple of shots that they desisted, and scuttled off 
into the forest. 


By eleven o’clock we had succeeded in filling our boats, | 


but it was useless to think of starting till the land breeze 
came down, which would be late in the evening, or early 
next morning. All hands, therefore, began to think of 
making provision for dinner, and the stevedore proceeded 
to enlighten us as to the mode of fishing in Honduras. 

The water in the. lagoon, though not so clear as outside, 


| 


was yct sufficiently so to distinguish the fish as they basked | 


in the sunshine. 
spear, got into the gig with a boy, and, pulling out from the 
shore, let her float. 

As soon as Peter’s practiced eye saw a fish swimming near 
the surface, he launched his spear, and struck it. The stricken 


Accordingly Peter, taking his line and | 


fish darted forward with a boind and a jerk ; but to under- | 


stand this method of fishing, I must give a description of 
these spears. 

First, there is a long, tapering staff, at the end of which is 
a barbed spike, secured by a becket to a line, the end of 
which is fastened to a float, about eighteen inches long, by 
two in diameter ; and round which the line is wound. The 
float is attached to one end of the staff, and the spike to the 
other, but in such a manner that as soon as the fish is struck, 
the spike is disengaged from one end of the staff, which im- 
mediately reverses itself, and suffers the cork-float to be 
also disengaged. 

The fish darts forward as soon as it is struck, and the float 
being separated\from the staff, the line runs off the reel, or 
float, and when it has: all run off, the cork goes bobbing 
about on the surface in a most curious fashion, 

When Peter had struck a fish he took no further notice of 
it; but went on spearing till he had struck about half a 
dozen, by which time those he had first canght had ceased 
their efforts to release themselves, and the floats were sta- 
tionary. He then commenced to haul in his lines, which 
was soon done, and when he came on shore we found he had 
captured six large fish. 

Jones’s method of cooking fish was new, and, whether he 


had learned it from the Indians, or stumbled upon it by | 


accident, was conducted according to the most scientific 
principles. 

The largest of the fish having been stuffed, was wrapped 
in leaves and placed in a hole in the sand, which had pre- 
viously been filled with wood, and was at the time a mass of 


| 
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glowing coals. As soon as the fish was placed therein, it 
was covered up, and when wanted, was taken out and eaten 
immediately. A more delicious method of cooking fish I 
never met with. 

Whilst the dinner was being prepared, I proposed that 
we should take a bath in the lagoon. Peter, however, sug- 
gested that it was not safe on account of the alligators ; but 
he said he knew a place outside where we could bathe with 
out fear. 

Accordingly, we took the gig, and though we grounded 
several times, we succeeded in getting through the narrow 
channel and reached the place —a beautiful basin of water, 
with a fine, clear, sandy bottom, inclosed on one side by a 
bit of beach, while the rest was encircled by a reef of 
rocks, 

In some parts the reef was just covered with a sheet of 
foam, while in others jagged rocks jutted up in huge masses, 
over which the swell broke with a noise like thunder. Out- 
side the reef there was a stiff breeze blowing, but inside was 
calm and clear. 

Not caring to anchor, we undressed, and plunging in, 
swam out to the reef. 

I was enjoying the bath amazingly, floundering about 
under the lee of the rocks, over which the green seas broke 
at intervals, half smothering me in a natural shower-bath. 

The water on the part of the reef on which I stood was 
scarcely two feet deep, except when the swell came round, 
and then I was almost taken off my legs, such was the pre- 
carious nature of my footing. 

I was just waiting for another roller to burst over me, and 
the stevedore was floating on his back in the centre of the 
basin, when, to my intense horror, I saw a large shark 
making toward him. 

I cried out lowly : 

**A shark ! a shark !” 

The stevedore turned to see from whence the danger 
came, 

It would be useless to attempt to reach the boat, so I 
shouted to him to strike out for the shore. For a second or 
two he seemed fear-stricken, and made no effort to reach 
the land. 

Then he struck out boldly for the shore. 

Those few seconds of indecision had enabled the monster 
to get into fearful proximity to him, and for some minutes 
the race was exciting. 

I looked on, half paralyzed with terror, while foot by foot 
the shark drew nearer to him, expecting every instant to see 
its silvery stomach glancing in the sunlight, and the form of 
the stevedore dragged under. 

Just as the shark was within a few fathoms of him, the 
stevedore turned sharp round and dived. As his foot dis- 
appeared beneath the surface, the monster dashed at it, and 
there was great commotion in the water. ‘ 

For some seconds the brute lashed his tail, his struggles 
were terrific, and I thought it was all over with poor Peter. 
But in another moment or two, to my inexpressible joy, I 


| saw his head emerge from the water, some distance from 


the shark, and a cry of thankfulness escaped me as I saw 
him reach the shore in safety. 

Meanwhile the shark had released himself from the shoal ; 
for I now saw that Peter, who knew the place well, had availed 
himself of his knowledge, and dexterously avoiding it, had 
put the shark aground upon a bit of sand. 

No sooner did the brute clear the shoal than he made for 
the reef. 

T had been so occupied with the stevedore’s danger that I 
had not thought of myself. When I did, the great black 
fin was sailing down rapidly toward me. 

The boat was floating gayly in tlie middle of the inlet, 
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and was thus of no service, either to Peter or me. Thus | the position afforded little extra security ; for when the 
while, on the one hand, my return was effectually cut off rollers swept over it I was several times knocked off my feet, 
by the shark, I could not hope for any assistance from | and once nearly precipitated into the very jaws of tho 
shore. shark. 

It is true, the danger was not so imminent as in the case { remained for some time in fearful suspense, half para- 
of the stevedore, but my position was, nevertheless, one of | lyzed with terror, and uncertain what todo. The boat was 
extreme peril, and one from which I could see no means of | pursuing a most erratic course, now carried one way, and 
escape. | then another by the opposite currents of air. 


i 
wet 


an) 


on 


t IWAN yy 


A JAPANESE GIRL AT HER TOILET.— SEE PAGE 344. 


Some horrible instinct seemed to enable this monster to 
scent me ; for a few minutes after Peter’s retreat, he was 
floating close to me, gazing at me with his hideous eyes, | rocks it advanced no further, only bobbing and dancing 
and looking as though he was only waiting for a favorable before me, as if to cheat me with vain hopes. Then, sud- 
opportunity to seize me, | denly, another flaw seized it, and carried it once more into 

Death stared me in the face, and I could do nothing to | the centre of the inlet. 
escape from it. | One time I thought of attempting to reach the point by 

I had retreated on to the highest part of the reef, but wading across the reef ; but I was uncertain as to the depth, 


At one time it seemed floating toward me, and my spirits 
began to revive ; but as soon as it got under the lee of the 


XUM 


and I feared that when I got quite from under the lee of the 
high rocks the rollers would be too strong for me, so that 
idea was dismissed. 

I could not keep my eyes from my terrible companion, 
which had continued to float almost motionless in the clear 
water before me. His eyes, dull and flaccid, yet so ferocious, 
seemed to follow my every movement. 

At intervals, as if to delude me, he would gradually fade 
away, sinking slowly, and without any motion of his body, 
till he almost disappeared from sight; and then, without 
any perceptible effort, rose again like a cork. Then he lay 
like a cat pre- 
tending to 
sleep, yet 
never taking 
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THAT NIGHT. 


I pry’ like the looks of the room. That I silently con- 
fessed as the swarthy attendant set the tallow candle on the 
little pine table, and prepared to leave. 

‘**Haven’t you anything better than this ?” I inquired, 
a trifle nervously, I fear, for my strange companion glanced 
curiously in my direction, as he answered : 

‘*No’m ; we does have one or two a leetle bigger than 
this are ; but a good many strangers cum along to-day, and 
this is all that 
there is.” 

“But how 
do you fasten 


the door ?” J] 


its glance from 


continued, 


its prey. 

The tension 
of the muscles 
was so great 
to keep my 
footing, and I 
had been so 
long in the 
water, that 
I felt my 
strength could 
not last much 
longer, and I 
expected every 
minute to be 
swept from 
the reef. —~ 

All hope, 
therefore, of 
escape, as far 
as any active 
measure on 
my part was 
concerned, 
was gone; my 
trust was now 
in God—I 
could do no- 
thing but 
await His will. 

From this 
state of des- 
pondency I 
was awakened 


horror - struck 
at finding 
neither lock, 
key, bolt, nor 
bar. 

“Oh! we 
doesn’t fasten 
doors up here. 
Nobody round 
here wants 
anything any- 
body else has 
got. We earns 
all we want— 
we does ;” and 
with an 
pression of 
disgust on his 
loathsome 
features, he 
turned and 
left me. 

For the first 
time in my 
Jife, I was 
conscious of 
being afraid— 
truly, literally 
afraid. Ever 
since baby- 
hood my cour- 
age had been 
the subject of 


ex- 


by a shout, praise. My 

and the next mother had 

instant I was SASS SSS dubbed me 

i SSS aig: 

hauled int SS daring and 
1uled into — 

the boat Bee reckless, and 
What be- my father, 

came of my THAT NIGHT. — CLICK WENT THE PRECIOUS LITTLE PISTOL, AND DOWN WENT MY MAN.” whose pet I 


enemy, or how 

I got clear of the inlet, I have no very definite idea. All 
I know is that, making a bold dash, Peter succeeded in 
reaching the boat and rescuing me. 

We were not long in dressing, and soon got back to the 
lagoon ; and though only half an hour previous I had 
expected to be food for a shark, the idea had not taken 
away my appetite, for I enjoyed my dinner as well as if 
nothing had happened. 


Eanrzy and provident fear is the mother of safety. 


was, although 
forced to admit that his daughter’s organ of caution was 
not so largely developed as some other bump—combative- 
ness, for instance—always closed his remarks after this 
fashion : 

‘‘But she’s good grit, though, and I'll risk her any- 
where.” 

I wonder what he would have thought could he have seen 
me as I stood in that dismal, comfortless room, candle in 
hand, my teeth fairly chattering with nervousness, trying 
my best to devise some means of barricading my door ? 

An accident to one of our party at the Adirondacks had 


made it necessary for us to separate for a day or two, and 


as one of us must necessarily travel alone, I, who had been | 


accustomed to this sort of thing for years, offered to do the 
solitary, meeting our party a couple of days hence at 
Benson’s, properly reinforced, and in good traveling 
order. 

A storm had delayed the stage in which I took passage, 
and at seven o'clock that evening, notwithstanding the 
clouds had lifted, and there seemed every prospect of fair 
weather, nothing could induce our driver to go on. 

He would give no reason for this apparent obstinacy, 
simply declaring that if we knew when we were well off, we 


would just let him pitch a tent, make a camp-fire, have , 


something to eat, and turn in. 

The passengers consisted of a gentleman and his wife— 
nice, friendly folks, known to me by reputation—two stran- 
gers (gentlemen), and a colored servant. 

Remaining at this place over night would just spoil my 
chances of meeting my friends at the time and place ap- 


pointed, and I determined to proceed, if there was any | 


earthly way of accomplishing it. 


Not long after, the rumbling of a wagon was heard, and, 


to my great satisfaction, I found that it was occupied by a 
man and a little girl, bound within two miles of the place 
where I had promised to be on the following day at noon. 


He would willingly take a passenger, and knew where I 


could be sure of a good place to sleep and a good break- 
fast. That was enough, and I jumped into the lumbering 
old vehicle, quite delighted with my good fortune. 


The driver looked daggers and swords and pistols at me, | 


and every other description of murderous weapon possible 
to conceive of, as he said : 

‘It’s well you’re no relation of mine, miss ! 
you wouldn’t stir an inch ! 
—that’s what ’tis.” 

{ laughingly bade him good-by, and waved my hand- 
kerchief in defiance, as long as the old stage remained in 
sight. 

What wouldn’t I have given to be back again under that 
sturdy old driver's wing ? How I wished that he had com- 
pelled me to remain, and really grew quite angry to think 
he had not forcibly detained me. 

Emergencies try our consistency, I have since discov- 
ered, as well as that consistency is the rarest of jewels. 
This was a predicament I had nowise bargained for, and 
what should I do, I asked myself, without a shadow of re- 
sponse. I shaded the candle with my hand (the wind blew 
in little fitful gusts through the ghostly apartment, in a 
manner so weird and suggestive of all the terrible things I 
had ever heard or read of, that my blood curdled in my 
veins), and endeavored to explore the long entryway which 
led to this horrible den, in the hope of finding some one 
who would help make the situation a little more endurable. 


If you was, 
It’s just defying the Almighty 


As I stood wondering whether I should try and find my | 


way to the part of the house occupied by the family, a sud- 
den breeze slammed the door in my face, and extinguished 
the candle. 

A step on the staircase announced the approach of some 
one, and I said, as calmly as I could : 

“Please step this way, and light my candle. 
has just blown it out.” 

* All right—yes’m ;” 


The wind 


tallow dip, and then relighted mine, saying : 


howls round these parts pretty lively, ma’am. "Bout as 


much as we can do to keep light enough to get to bed 
by, ma'am.’ 

I ventured to ask her if she couldn't help me contrive 
some means of fastening my door. 


’ 
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‘*Sakes !” she replied, with a laugh, that seemed to me 
thoroughly demoniac ; ‘‘ nobody never thinks of sich a 
thing. There’s nobody under the sun here but our folks, 
and two or three travelers, what have been abed and asleep 
for the last two hours or more. Hadn’t you better take 
| sumethin’ to quiet your narves a little? Got some good 
| applejack and a keg of as nice rye whisky as ever you put 
in your mouth.” 

She had evidently been partaking of the last, for her 
breath, redolent with the fumes of rum, onions, and the 
smoke of an old pipe, the stump of which she held between 
her sunken lips, was enough to turn the stomach of a can- 
nibal. 

“Tll drag my bunk in here, if you say so,” she con- 
tinued. ‘I don’t s’pose the old man ’ud have no objections. 
He purty much ginrally likes me sumwheres close by ; 
| but, I reckon, if I tell him as how there’s a young woman 
what’s afeard of sumthin’ or another——” And here she 
suddenly halted, then resumed as suddenly: ‘‘ What be 
you afeard of, mum—robbers or ghosts? I should like to 
| tell the old man, if he asks me. Just likely as not he will, 
for he’s powerful inquisitive about most things.” 

This last query and remark of the old woman’s had, as 
| you may imagine, touched the keynote of the ludicrous, 
| and for the moment I forgot all fear in the comicality of my 
surroundings. 

We must’ have made a queer picture about that time. 
| The old hag’s consternation evidently knew no bounds as 
she listened to my peals of laughter. 

There she stood, candle in one hand, the other on the 
' latch of the door, and with a look of wonderment written 
all over her face impossible to describe. 

The old black stump fell from her mouth—I imagined 
the first time in years, by the eagerness she displayed in re- 
| placing it; and there she stood, glaring at me with an 
intensity of gaze I never saw equaled. 

The more she looked, the more I laughed, and when at 
last the pent-up nervousness found a vent was possible by 
the means of this cachinnation, and a longer, louder, and 
heartier peal followed, the strange creature silently anc 


” 


and the owner of a feminine voice | 
shuffled toward me, stopped a moment to snuif her own | 
**The wind | 
| weight that night. 


gravely left the room. 

She might have been indignant, supposing herself the 
object of my merriment, or she might have put this and 
that together, after the style of a certain class of modern 
ignoramuses, and decided that I was insane. 

It mattered very little to me. My fears were entirely dis- 
pelled, and I set about my preparations for retiring with as 
good a stock of courage as I ever possessed. 

I decided to barricade the door ; but how was it to be 
done? The bedstead was a ponderous affair, made of oak, 
and of such strange design and proportions, that it seemed 
to me “Bn. c.” might be carved on the footboard with the 
most perfect propriety. 

This article of furniture was only about a yard from the 
door, and it seemed, as I contemplated the performance, an 
easy matter to move it that distance ; but I reckoned with- 
out my host. One push demonstrated that the legs of said 
bedstead were set in some sort of earthen vessels, and that 
these vessels were filled with some kind of liquid—what, I 
had no means of telling. To remove these required almost 
herculean strength. 

It suddenly dawned upon me what these bowls were in- 
tended for, and then, as you may imagine, I concluded, 
tired as I was, that the straw wouldn’t rustle beneath my 
Ugh! my flesh creeps now as I think of 
it. What should I do with myself? A closer examination 
proved that the cracks of the floor were swarming with 
blood-thirsty vermin. 

I gathered my garments closer about me, and took 
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another view of the situation, and was forced at last to 
acknowledge my inability to secure a night’s rest. 

There was nothing to do but seat myself with my back to 
the door, place my feet in another chair, and wait, with as 
much patience as I could summon, the dawn of day. 

Apocket in my underskirt contained a tiny silver-mounted 


affair, which, as my brother aptly remarked when he pre- | 


sented it to me, would “ put the squeak out of a fellow in 
less time than it takes to say Jack Robinson.” 

I had used it for fun a great many times ; but as I care- 
fully examined it to see that it was in good killing order, I 


dangerous circumstances I should certainly have done so) 
sat still, and braced the chair against the door, and en- 
deavored, for a while at least, to keep ihe villains at 
bay. 

The steps halted, as I supposed they would, right before 
the entrance, and a low, whispered dialogue took place. 

“T tell you this is the room. Jake said he put her here, 


| and she was frightened to death because there was no fast- 


' ening on the door. 


was singularly impressed with the idea that there would be | 


some serious business accomplished with it before morn- 
ing, and, just as singularly, I was not in the least frightened 
with the prospect. 

There was no way of keeping my candle burning. 
flickered and sputtered spitefully, and finally succumbed 
altogether to the force of the draft. Where that wind came 
from is a mystery to me to this day. 

The window was a little, porthole concern, which I had 
closed upon entering the room, supposing, of course, that 
the obnoxious intruder had entered from that quarter, and 


after a close examination of every nook and corner in that | 


room, I was forced to the conviction that these breezes were 
without doubt a distinguishing feature of said apartment. 
Another such night as that, and every hair in my head 
would be white, I know. 

I groped around, found the aperture, and threw back the 


sash, then seated myself with the back of my chair against | 


the door, my fect carefully tucked up in another chair. 
The tiny revolver lay on my lap all ready for use, and no 
baby ever received more petting than did this weapon of 
destruction on this occasion. It was at once companion 
and protector, and although, as the hours advanced, I was 
conscious of growing more and more impatient and ner- 
vous, yet not once did I lose self-possession, or succumb to 
fear. 


I was thoroughly aware that some adventure was in store | 


for me, knew it, expected it—how, you must ask one wiser 
than I. It was precisely as if some good angel had whis- 
pered in my ear: 

‘You must not be caught off your guard for one mo- 
ment. Danger lurks very near. Only extreme vigilance 
can avert it.” 

Those very words kept ringing through my ears, and 
this danger was so imminent, so near, that I found myself 
at times holding my breath to listen for the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps. 

I appeared to go to bed, was perfectly noiseless in my 
movements when preparing my quarters for the night. My 
money was in my bosom, and there I sat waiting to see, or, 
rather, feel, who or what was to besiege my citadel. 

Three hours must certainly have elapsed, and my limbs 
commenced to ache most pitiably with the forced quiet I had 
subjected them to, when a slight noise, as of some one care- 
fully opening and closing a door, warned me to hold my 
position. 

After this all was quiet for a few moments, and I 
tried to assure myself that the sound had no significance 
for me, when I distinctly heard footsteps, apparently at the 
extreme end of the long hallway. They drew gradually 
nearer, and I knew that there were two men approaching 
on tiptoe. 

I had not marked out any plan of operations, but I found 
myself immediately on my feet, prepared to meet in good 
shape whoever might be disposed to invade my quar- 
ters. : 

I have wondered at this a million times since, wondered 


She cum down with old Prime. I 
reckon I know,” as his companion ventured to contradict 
him. ‘We'll overhaul the men’s pockets arter we've been 
through her’n. Don’t go to being chicken-hearted now. 
Her money is under her piller—of course ’tis—that’s where 
they allus keep it, the little fools ! Them men’s jus’ rotten 


| with spondulix, they be.” 


It | 


| not to go any further into the woods. 


| 
| 


| and now the reason was plain. 


Then I knew they alluded to the travelers the old woman 
told me about. 

‘Old Perkins’s head was level when he made up his mind 
That makes three 
times he has spoiled our game: but I'll get even with him 
before long—see if I don’t.” 

‘**Perkins” was our driver—the man who had been so 
distressed and enraged at the idea of my leaving the party, 
He had scented the battle 
afar off ; knew that danger, in the shape of these midnight 
marauders, lurked near, and was determined to save with- 
out alarming us—and by my willfulness I had rushed right 
into the very trouble he would have prevented. 

‘‘She’s asleep fast enough! Gals that age forget their 
troubles mighty sudden. You go in ahead, and while I 
hunt for the spon, you wet the rag and put it to her nose, 
and then we'll go for the others.” 

‘You'd better git one job done at a time !” growled his 
companion, whose intuitions in respect to the ease with 
which this job was to be consummated were evidently more 
correct. ‘‘I’ve knowed you to slip up afore this, arter a 
considerable bragging, too, and mebbe—~” 

‘* Hold your gab, you infernal fool, while I turn the glim. 
Shet up !” and I knew that they were coming. 

My rising from the chair had set the door ajar, the latch 
being of no more account than the other article in the 
room. 

In this way I heard every word they uttered. 

The door was cautiously tried. I stepped noiselessly be- 
hind it, in obedience to the same instinct that had guided 
me all the way through. 

Oh, the sickening, nauseating sensation produced by that 
chloroform! The horrible wretch had obeyed his instruc- 
tions literally, for the room was filled with the deadly 
effluvia. 

For one second the ‘glim was turned,” and I saw the 
situation of the desperadoes, They, too, had evidently dis- 
covered that the bed had no occupant. 

With the coolness of Satan himself, I waited for the ring: 
leader to face my part of the room, 

This he shortly did. 

Click ! went the precious little pistol, and down went my 
man. 

With a quick yell of rage, his companion rushed for the 


, 


| door, without receiving any harm from the ball leveled in 


his direction. It never was found, so perhaps he has got it 
somewhere. 

This din, naturally enough, aroused every inmate of the 
house. I was afraid to stir, for fear of stepping on the 
wounded man. 

His groans subsided instantly, and I knew he had either 
fainted or died. To tell the truth, I didn’t care which. He 
would have ended my mortal career with as little remorse 


why I had not, woman fashion (for 1 know that under less | as I would have killed a musquito, and whatever fate had 
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befallen him was none of my business. In the moment 
between the villain’s fall and the assembling of members 
of the household, I had plenty of time to think this matter 
over, and my woman’s conscience quite absolved me. 

Judge of my astonishment when the very first person en- 
tering the room I discovered to be my brother, who had 
arrived very unexpectedly. 

They had found friends going down, willing to take 
charge of our invalid with the sprained ankle, and they 
had thus been able to return a whole day sooner than they 
expected. 

‘Why, Nell!” was his first exclamation, ‘how in the 
world came you here, and what have you been and gone 
and done? Why, this fellow is as dead as a doornail, and, 
as true as I’m a sinner, its ‘Scaffold Dick,’ as infernal a 
wretch as ever 
went un- 
hung !” 


I had 


i. 
aes 
just | | i 
finished my It 


\ 
t 
explanation to Wy! 
t 
t 


my friends 
when the old 
woman 
fled in, 
following her 
the longest, 
crookedest 
and most for- 
lorn specimen 
of the mascu- 
line gender I 
ever laid my 
eyes upon. 

** What's up 
here?” she 
asked, in a 
queer, husky 
tone. ‘* That 
gal’s shot a 
man, they lell 
me — knocked 
the wind clean 
out of him! 
Take a squint 
at him, old | 
man, and tell i 
me if it’s any- | 
body you've 


shuf- 
and 
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When I finally came to my senses, I was in camp at the 
Adirondacks. 

I have told this story now, and hope in this way to for- 
get it for ever. 


A JAPANESE GIRL AT HER TOILET, 


Tue ladies of Japan, like ladies of differently civilized 
countries, have a natural fondness for looking well. They 
spend no inconsiderable time and care, therefore, upon 
their toilettes ; and, though their ideas of beauty differ ma- 
terially from ours, they doubtless succeed in making them- 
selves beautiful in the eyes of their dusky admirers, to say 
nothing of their own. Our sketch represents a Japanese 
girl at her 
toilet. She is 
staining her 
lips with a 
dark fiuid, ac- 
cording to the 
custom of 
her country- 
women, who 
have also a 
singular pre- 
ference for 
black nails. 
The accesso- 
ries of this 
picture are of 
an Oriental 
character, the 
ornaments be- 
ing of light 
fabric and cu- 
rious design. 
Many of our 
readers, no 
doubt, are 
familiar with 
the products 
of Japanese 
art, which 
have been very 
common in 
this country 
| since the visit 

of theJapanese 


SS ‘ 
SS Ses SN 


i, 
Vf} 


ever seen 
afore.” 

She kept 
entirely alo« of, 


and I can go with you.” 
and he seemed 


A NICE LITTLE ARRANGEMENT. 


Mrs. Goticutty.—" What! are you going to the ball, Mr. Adonis? How fortunate! My 
husband has been complaining all the evening about going ; so now he can stay at home, 


am bassadors 
to the United 
States in 1860. 
They will thus 
recognize the 


also inclined to ; but, yielding at last to her importunities, | accuracy of this sketch, which affords an interesting glimpse 


he drew near, and after a long and careful survey of the 
body, said, in a whisper : 

“It’s Dick! I told you ’twas when I heard the shot. I 
felt afore I went to bed that his dish’d be turned bottom 
upward, and by somebody in this house, too. Young 
woman, that man was my son, and I’m glad you’ve put an 
end to him. Everybody said he’d die on the gallows, but 
he’s just escaped that by the skin of his teeth.” 

The old hag rocked herself forward and backward, right 
and left, in her chair, and then, with the old stump of a 
pipe still between her lips, gave one despairing yell, and 
threw herself upon the body of her son. 

Then I grew dizzy, and knew very little for several 
days. 


of the customs of a strange people. 


How to ApmontsH.—We must consult the gentlest man- 
ner and softest seasons of address ; our advice must not fall 


' like a violent storm, bearing down and making those to 


droop whom it is meant to cherish and refresh. It must 
descend as the dew upon the tender herb, or like melting 
flakes of snow—the softer it falls the longer it dwells upon 
and the deeper it sinks into the mind. 


Frrenps rn Apverstry.—Value the friendship of him who 
stands by you in the storm ; swarms of insects will surround 
you in the sunshine. 
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.A VISIT TO THE CHINESE QUARTER 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


From “GOTHAM TO THE GOLDEN GATE,’’* By Mrs. 
FRANK LESLIE, EDITRESS OF THE ‘‘ LADY’s JOURNAL”? 
AND ‘*LApy’s MAGAZINE.” 


A pescripTion of San Francisco which does not include 
Chinamen, China Town, and the Chinese question in some 
degree, at least, would indeed be Hamlet without the Prince 
of Denmark’s character, and heaven defend us from com- 
mitting such a solecism! What could be seen in this 
direction we resolved to see, and one fine day made an ex- 
perimental trip, in company with a gentleman resident in 
San Francisco, to some of the fashionable Chinese shops in 
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the highest caste Chinese to be found in America, and their 
manners by no means lack the repose ‘‘that stamps the 
cast of Vere de Vere”; in fact, so reposeful are they that 
it is rather difficult to go shopping among them, for they 
only exhibit such wares as are called for, and that in a me- 
chanical and abstracted manner, as if their minds were occu- 
pied rather with Confucius than glove-boxes, or some new 
astronomical discovery to the exclusion of bric-a-brac. The 
prices of their charming goods are fabulous, and one hesi- 
tates to cheapen anything under the melancholy and languid 
gaze of the almond eyes. We were willing to pay some- 
thing, however, for the pleasure of fancying ourselves in 
Nankin or Pekin, and delighted to ask questions eliciting 
low replies in that peculiar, lisping English, not broken, 
but only jarred just enough to let all the harsh consonants 
drop out, especially the rasping R, which becomes a liquid 
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INTERIOR OF THE ROYAL CHINESE THEATRE ON JACKSON STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, 


the American quarter. We called firsé at Chin-Lee’s, then 
at King-Lee’s and Chi-Lung’s, finding their establishments 
filled with much the same wares that flood New York since 
the Exposition ; but the air of the shops is more foreign 
than is possible in an Eastern city, the atmosphere redolent 
of a pungent, delicious odor of sandalwood and Oriental 
perfumes, and the smooth, brown, quiet salesmen, in their 
loose, dark-blue sacks and trowsers, with shining pigtails 
depending from beneath their silken skull-caps, heads and 
faces smooth as a baby’s, and their delicate, slender hands, 
were altogether different from the Chinese laundrymen from 
whom we of the Atlantic coast take our ideas of the citi- 
zen of the Flowery Kingdom. Among these merchants are 


* Just published by Carleton, New York. 


Lina Chinaman’s mouth ; and when I asked the price of 
the oddest possible little teapot at Chi-Lung’s, and was in- 
formed that the preposterous sum demanded was “ Velly 
little for lich Mellican lady to pay,” I bought it at once, not 
for the flattery, but the l’s of the statement! Well, the tea- 
pot was lovely, and it pleased the friend for whom it was 
bought, and so she and I and Chi-Lung were all pleased, and 
was not the money well expended ? 

From fashionable Kearney Street we turned into steep 
and dingy Munro Street, and were in China Town itself. 
No more bric-a-brac, no more silken caps or fine cloth 
clothes or languid grandeur of manner. Here all the 
houses are dingy, no two alike ; all the people are poor, and 
although universally clean in person, cultivate a squalid and 
odorous mode of existence, both in shops and dwellings, 
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to fastidious people. 


is spoken or required, as these places are intended for native 
custom exclusively. We entered several, and found the 


description might be applied. 


bility of our own dinner ever coming from one of them. 
Smoked birds, split and flattened out like a sheet of paper, 


to return thither. 


with peacock’s feathers. 
being thus sanctified, the ground-floor is devoted to trade, 
and under one of the Joss-houses, Hoss, Wo & Co. conduct 


were welcoming a troop of newly arrived emigrants. 

But the mild and superficial view of China Town to be 
obtained at noonday by no means satisfied our determina- 
tion to make its intimate acquaintance, and subsequently a 
formal expedition was organized under conduct of Detective 
MacKenzie, the veteran of the San Francisco Police Force, 
having served as detective and police-officer for twenty-two 
years in that and other cities. A little after eight Pp. Mm. our 
party started for the Bohemian Club Rooms, where we were 
joined by Mr. MacKenzie and five or six other persons, and 
at once sallied out. The detective gave me his arm, and as 
we walked down Kearney Street I tried to elicit some of the 
anecdotes and reminiscences with which such a.man’s mind 
must teem ; but unfortunately he had so thoroughly learned 
that habit of discretion which must be part of a detective’s 
training, that he could not speak if he would, for I do not 
like to think that he would not if he could ; and the only 

~ memorable thing he said in all that walk, was to point out 
a window on the corner of Portsmouth Square and remark : 
“Out of that window the Vigilance Committee of ’51 hung 
their first man.” f 

From Portsmouth Square we turned into Dupont Street, 
and felt that we had passed from the familiar to the un- 
known. In Kearney Street, which we had just left, crowds 
of cheerful and busy persons, with bright and expressive 
faces, thronged the brightly lighted sidewalks and the ele- 
gant shops, or were merrily passing into theatres or concert 


the narrow walks were scarcely lighted except by the smoky 
glare from the shop windows, and the silent-footed, sad-eyed 
passengers crept along the wall, or stepped from off the walk 


at the entrance of the Inferno than living and busy mortals. 
Nothing is more noticeable about the Chinese than this qui- 
etude of face, gait, voice and manner ; their features never 


casians, the whole system of training for body and mind 
seems one of repression, and it is nearly as impossible to 
judge by a Chinaman’s face what he really feels, thinks or 
wishes, as to guess the Sphinx’s riddle by contemplation of 
her image. No happier hit was ever made than Bret Harte’s 
poem of the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee,” but nobody can appreciate 
the phrase, ‘‘ child-like and bland,” until he has looked 
into one of these smooth, olive-colored, serene and utterly 
expressionless faces, and wondered what emotions, what 
passions, what opinions of one’s self lay beneath it, 


that makes extensive visiting among them rather distasteful | 


Each little shop hangs out its sign of red and gilded paper 
inscribed with Chinese characters ; and very little English 


stock in each to consist mainly of shoes, teapots and beryl 
bracelets—all cheap and all ugly ; and there were three or 
four salesmen in each dark little shop, to whom the same 
We passed along a row of 
butchers’ stalls, and were glad to remember the impossi- 


were exhibited as imported from China, and fish so long 
divorced from its native element as to be fit for nothing but 
We saw several Joss-houses, or temples 
of Chinese worship, decorated with lanterns, plenty of red 
and gilded paper, and scarfs and ribbons festooned across 
The upper story of the house 


their Bureau of Emigration, and at the moment of our visit 


rooms for an evening’s entertainment ; in Dupont Street | 
at our approach, more like the shades encountered by Dante | 


stir, their eyes never vary, their hands never gesticulate ; | 
they seem framed with fewer surface muscles than Cau- | 


We stopped at the entrance to a black and narrow alley, 
its depths hidden in tenebrous shadow, and here our guide 
produced and lighted two candles, whose gleam faintly 
illuminated the first few steps of a black and rickety stair- 
case. Up this the guide led and we followed, walking 
purely by faith ; since nothing was to be seen but the little 
patch of light, the dim roofs of houses beneath us, and, 
far above, the cold, pure gleam of the stars. As the can- 
dlelight fell wpon the wall at the left we perceived that it 
was closely covered with scraps of red-and-gold paper 
| inscribed with Chinese characters. These, we were in- 
formed, were prayers, and this was one of the principal 
Joss-houses, or temples ; and the faithful visiting hither are 
in the habit of thus leaving a sort of a permanent petition 
behind them to supplement or perhaps to excuse the neces- 
sity for personal prayer. 

Several Chinese men coming down from the temple 
passed us upon the narrow stairs, and very possibly felt 
disposed to fling us over the light hand-rail into the narrow 
court below. At the top of the stairs we passed through a 
door and found ourselves in a dark room, quite bare except 
for a shrine at the further end and a smaller one close to 
| the door, containing the idol guardian of the temple—a 
very human (Chinesely speaking) wooden gentleman, who 
sits all day and all night in his grotesquely carved porter’s 
chair of a shrine, contemplating a bronze bowl of ashes and 
some burnt-out Joss-sticks standing as tribute before him. 
The larger and richer shrine at the other end of the room 
contains the image of Troi-Pat-Shing-Kwun, the God of 
Fortune, who holds a nugget of gold in his hand, and is 
| surrounded with all sorts of tawdry trappings of artificial 
flowers and tinsel. His bronze bowl of ashes is larger, and 
the tribute of Joss-sticks more plentiful ; for, like some of 
his white brothers, John Chinaman’s most fervent prayers 
| are offered in the hope of temporal rewards and privileges. 
| Several devotees were lounging in the dark corners of the 

room, regarding us with the usual non-committal blandness, 
| and the walls all papered over with the gay little prayers in 
scarlet and gold, placed as perpetual reminders of the 
wishes of his worshipers before the eyes of Fortune. In 
front of this shrine stood a screen carved from a solid piece 
of wood in all the minute elaboration we are familiar with 
in Chinese work of this sort. It represented an ancient 
battle, and was really a very wonderful production. Its 
cost in China was about one hundred and fifty dollars of 
| our money. From this room we passed through a maze of 
dark and dirty little rooms, each presided over by a god or 
goddess; all wonderfully alike; all very ugly and gro- 
tesque ; all surrounded by a tawdrily decorated, carved 
shrine, gilded, arabesqued and draped with more or less 
| costliness and elegance, according to the importance or 
power of the divinity. Before each shrine hangs a glass 
| lantern, in which a light is constantly kept, and in front of 
each is the bronze bowl of ashes stuck full of Joss-sticks, 
| most of them extinct, but some slowly consuming and send 
| ing up clouds of stifling incense-smoke. In some of the 
|rooms stood tables supporting handsome Chinese vases 
filled with artificial flowers, and some pieces of curious 
carved ivory, slips of paper,‘and split bamboo sticks used 
in divination or interpretation of the will of the deities, were 
| laid around. Also miniature copies of the idols themselves, 
| probably for sale, and various toys representing beasts, 
birds and fishes, objects of worship or tradition in Chinese 
mythology. Before each god of importance stands a table 
to receive the offerings of food made by kind-hearted devo- 
| tees, and bowls of tea stand perpetually ready to allay the 
| thirst of the Immortals. 

In several of the rooms we found worshipers before 
various shrines, but only in the case of a woman prostrate 
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before a female deity, a sort of Chinese Lucerna, did we 
perceive any heartiness or absorption of manner. The men 
simply approached the shrines, without troubling themselves 
to cease their conversation, cease smoking or uncover their 
heads, thrust a Joss-stick into the bed of ashes, bow three 
times, slightly and quickly—which ceremony is called chin- 
chinning Joss, and then retire, perhaps posting up a scarlet 
prayer as they go. In every room stands a tall wooden 
structure, like a very high four-legged stool, with a bell 
hanging inside of it, while above it is suspended a gong or 
drum, and both these are used by the priests upon occasions 
to arouse the attention of the meditative gods, or to awaken 
them from their slumber. On hearing this explanation we 
could but recall the magnificent irony of Elijah as the 
priests of Baal raged and howled around his altar, hacking 
themselves with knives, and shrieking to him in vain fora 
manifestation of his power, and the grim prophet taunted 
them with : ‘‘ Cry aloud, for he is a god ; either he is talk- 
ing, or he is pursuing, or he is on a journey, or he is 
asleep !” 


In the corner of one dismal little room, enshrined in a | 
rickety wooden box, stood Shon-Ton, or the devil, repre- | 


sented with a very European cast of countenance, and 
dressed in dirty white ; he is especially entreated in time of 
sickness, the friends of the sufferer bringing all sorts of 
delicate food, the essence or substance of which he is sup- 
posed to imbibe as they stand before him for two or three 
days, when the remains are removed, to be distributed 
among the poor at the sick man’s door. The other divini- 
ties are Kovan-Tai, a most bellicose and violently whiskered 
personage ; Wah-Tah, the God of Medicine, or Chinese 
Esculapius, who performed his cures in the remote anti- 


quity by laying-on of hands ; Yun-Ten-Tin, the God of the | 


Sombre Heavens, who presides over the elements, and is 
represented as sitting in a tree and preventing or dispersing 
fire and drought—two of the principal terrors of the Chi- 
nese ; the Goddess of the Lake, rising out of a lotus-flower, 
is said to have emigrated from Egypt to China and estab- 
lished a code of laws there. Side by side in one shrine sat 
the Goddess of the Sea and the Goddess of Love—the Chi- 
nese Venus, to whom our guide applied a more emphatic 
name. These, with the God of East Mountain, one of the 
three sacred mountains of China, were the most prominent 
of those we saw ; but there were quite as many others, petty 
divinities, each devoting his attention to some venial sin, 
for whose forgiveness and correction he is implored ; and 
not one of them, from the great Joss to the devil, or any 
ornaments of the temple, but may be bought, even by the 
‘‘ white-faced devil” in whose land John has made his 
home ! 

In one room was an adobe oven, where, at cert.in times, 
Satan is burned symbolically by means of red paper. 
Across one of the little rooms extends a counter, and behind 
it stood two or three priests, who sell Joss-sticks, Joss- 
paper, incense-candles and little images, for the support of 
themselves and the temple. They beamed upon us a little 
more blandly or a little more innocently than their subtle 
lay-brothers, and one of them offered a little idol with the 
soft inquiry, ‘‘ Melican lady want ?” 

Making our way down the dark stairs, we strolled along 
Dupont Street for a short distance ; wherever we paused, a 
crowd of blue-bloused, olive-skinned, pig-tailed figures 
gathered silently and closely about us, contemplating us 
with melancholy, moony faces and rayless eyes. Ata bro- 
ker’s or money-lender’s we stopped to look in through the 
window at a bright little Chinaman counting silver money 
in a most marvelously rapid manner. He looked up and 
smiled, and we all walked in without further invitation, fol- 
lowed by as many of the street-crowd as could enter, all 


beaming with delight at having us so much more under 
observation than in the street. The young man informed 
us that he was seventeen years old, high-caste, as denoted 
by his long finger-nails. A sketch was made of him by the 
young lady while the rest were talking, and about a dozen 
Chinamen gathered about her to watch its progress, and 
seemed highly delighted. She gave them her sketch-book 
to look at, and they laughed over it, talking glibly among 
themselves, and expressing admiration in broken English. 
Bidding the pretty lad, whose name was Lee-Yip, good-by, 
we made our way into the street, not without difficulty, 
owing to the crowd, which evidently discussed us freely, 
and, as we could not but suspect, in a jeering and uncom- 
plimentary manner, although on every face beamed the 
child-like and bland smile, and whatever was spoken in 
English was of the most flattering nature. 

The barbers’ shops are numerous and well patronized, 


| since it is impossible for any man to himself perform the 


complicated and tedious process, of which we caught 
glimpses now and again in the bare little basement rooms, 
whose only furniture consists of a bench, a chair for the pa- 
tient and a washstand and a bowl. Once in that chair the 


| . . 
| applicant for ‘‘a shave” had need assume his whole stock 


of patience, for out of it he does not rise until every inch of 
skin above his shoulders, except the small portion of scalp 
whence the queue depends, is shaved, scraped, washed, 
polished, and minutely inspected. The pigtail is unbraided, 
cleansed, re-oiled and re-braided ; the eyes, ears and nose 
are manipulated ; and certainly whatever may be said of his 
style of beauty, a Chinaman just out of his barber’s hands 
is about as exquisitely clean, from his shoulders upward, as 
it is possible to imagine. 

The small dimensions of the shops and their crowded con- 
dition both as to animate and inanimate stock impressed us 
strongly, and Mr. MacKenzie informed us that this is due 
solely to the home-training of the Chinese, who, having 
been educated to economize every square inch of space, 
every handful of earth, and, as it were, the oxygen of an at- 
mosphere inadequate to support all who are born to breathe 
it, find themselves more at ease in these narrow quarters 
than in wider ones; and the first operation of a business 
firm in renting a shop or warehouse, or of a family in 
hiring a house, is to cut it all up into little, tiny boxes of 
rooms, put in any number of shelves and cupboards, stretch 
lines over head to hang things upon, and reduce themselves 
generally to a condition of crowd, discomfort and clutter 
most repugnant to the American’s habit of mind, but appa- 
rently the height of convenience to that of the Oriental. 

Our next visit was to the Royal Chinese Theatre on 
Jackson Street. The drama is one of the greatest luxuries 
of the Chinaman, who frequents it constantly when in 
funds ; nor does this imply great wealth, since the admission 
fee is two bits—twenty-five cents at the beginning, fifteen 
cents toward the middle, and only ten cents near the end of 
the performance. This frequently lasts six or seven hours, 
closing at two or three in the morning, and a single play re- 
quires three months or longer for one exhibition—an act or 
two being rendered each evening. These plays are nearly 
all based on ancient historical events, the conservatism of 
the Chinese objecting to any modern innovations, and dis- 
daining all sensational effects. There are no great play- 
wrights in Chinese literature, and the profession of actor is 
not considered creditable, so that no great exertions toward 
superiority are made by those filling it. Actresses are un- 
known, the female parts being filled by men coarsely painted 
and tawdrily dressed. Nearly all the performance is in pan- 
tomime, and when speech is considered advisable it is 
uttered in a high, harsh falsetto, entirely unlike the human 
voice, 


aided and abetted by her maid in a most un-Celestial 
domestic rebellion; finally he gave her a push, 
closed an imaginary door between them and stood 
triumphant, while she—or the man representing a 
she—ran up and down, pushed against nothing, beat 
the air supposed to be the door, until finally both 
walked calmly off and the scene ended. The curtain 
at the other end of the stage was then withdrawn, 
and a warrior stalked forth who might as well have 
represented a Pawnee Brave as a Celestial hero, for 
his form was swathed in a mass of indescribable and 
very gaudy raiment, and his face painted in stripes 
of brilliant color. He wore clusters of flaps at each 
shoulder like wings, his head was decorated with 
pheasant’s feathers, and his beard and moustache 
were fearful to behold. This champion strode 
across the stage, whirled round and round, stood 
on one leg, shook his fists, and generally expressed 
defiance and combativeness until some more warriors 
rushed in through the other doorway, apparently 
accepting the challenge, and these were followed by 
an army of women under the leadership of an 
Amazon, who was rather the most manly man pres- 
ent. Then these grotesque and phantom-like figures 
began a series of the strangest evolutions, marching 
in and out, around each other, backward and for- 
ward, all making the same ferocious and monotonous 
gestures, to the accompaniment of that frightful dis- 
cord of barbaric sound, until it all seemed more 
like a feverish dream, the fancy of a lunatic, or the 
vision of an opium -eater than an actual stage 
peopled with human beings. Each warrior as he 
entered threw one leg in the air and spun round 
upon the other; this represented the act of dis- 
mounting from his horse; and regardless of the 
fate of the imaginary charger he plunged at once 
into the battle, which finally culminated in the most 
grotesque scene possible to imagine, when ten or a 
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Entering from the street we passed through a 
long passage where a Chinaman behind a counter 
was selling native delicacies, such as figs, dark- 
looking sweetmeats, sugar-cane, betel-nuts wrapped 
up in green leaves and decorated with red paint and 
slices of citron. Inside we found a perfectly bare 
and undecorated auditorium, the parquette filled 
with rude wooden benches, a gallery above and an- 
other smaller one for women, who are not allowed 
in the body of the house. The stage was a mere 
raised platform like that in a lecture-room with a 
flight of steps at each end, descending to the par- 
quette. There was no scenery of any kind, but at 
either wing a red-curtained doorway, through which 
exits and entrances are made quite without disguise 
or ceremony ; even when a death is represented, 
the actor, after going through the contortions and 
struggles of the last agony, gets up and quietly 
walks off through one of these doorways, nodding 
and smiling to his fellow-actors or the musicians. 
The latter sit in a row at the back of the stage, 
between the two doors, pounding away industriously 
at the gong or cymbals, or scraping the little Chinese 
fiddles. They seem to have no method in their 
madness, but just bang away independently—each 
man making as much noise as possible. 

When we entered, three actors were upon the 
stage, going through a stormy pantomime to the 
accompaniment of the orchestra. The man seemed 
to be having a stirring scene with his wife, who was 
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dozen men, stripped to the waist and and ranged in 
a line, turned somersaults across the stage, a row 
of whirling figures hurled through the air like so 
many balls, each one flinging himself fully six feet 
in air and spinning round like a wheel so fast that 
the eye could scarcely follow him. Presently the 
battle seemed to be forgotten, or to have resolved 
itself into a friendly acrobatic struggle, for the war- 
riors began to vie with each other not only in the 
length and rapidity of their somersaults, but they 
jumped over large tables, alighting on the flat of 
their backs with such a jar that one would expect 
every bone in their bodies to be broken ; but every 
man leaped up so nimbly as to prove that no harm 
was done, and directly did the same thing or some- 
thing as remarkable, with unabated force. Finally 
the scene culminated in the performances of a half- 
naked man, with his nose painted of a glaring white, 
who did everything but turn himself inside out: he 
tied his legs around his neck, jumped on his elbows, 
stood on the crown of his head with his arms folded, 
and propelled himself around the stage on acute 
angles of his frame without the aid of either legs or 
arms, until there was absolutely no contortion of the 
muscles left for him to achieve, and then he left off! 

Our party, the only Americans in the house, gave 
him a round of applause, at which the silent Celes- 
tials turned and grinned at us in wonder and deri- 
sion, and we got up and went out. 

They never applaud or disapprove anything, but 
sit stolidly and smoke throughout the performance, 
the women in the gallery also indulging in this 
luxury, and patronizing the vender of sugar-cane 
and sweetmeats, who walks about with a basket of 
these dainties on his head, but does not break the 
sombre silence by crying his wares. 

From the theatre we were taken to visit an Opium 
Den, as we of the East are prone to call the tabazies, 
where the Celestial seeks respite from toil and pri- 
vation and home-sickness ixi the indulgence of a 
habit not so horrible after all as drunkenness of 
another nature; since the opium smoker injures 
only himself, and the man crazed by liquor is dan- 
gerous to his family and the community at large ! 
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Passing through an alleyway, we entered a perfectly dark court, 
where nothing was to be seen, but so much to be smelled, that 
the imagination became more painful than the reality could 
have been. A light twinkled from some windows on a level with 
the sidewalk, and our guide, unceremoniously pushing open the 
door, led us into a small, close, but apparently clean room, filled 
with the fumes of burning opium—resembling those of roasting 
groundnuts, and not disagreeable. A table stood in the centre, 
and around three sides ran a double tier of shelves and bunks, 
covered with matting, and with round logs of wood with a space 
hollowed out, cushioned or bare, for pillows. Nearly all of these 
were filled with Chinamen, many of them containing two, with a 
little tray between them, holding a lamp and a horn box filled 
with the black, semi-liquid opium paste. But although every one 
was smoking, it was so early in the evening that the drug had 
not as yet wrought its full effect, and all were wide awake, 
talking, laughing, and apparently enjoying themselves hugely. 
The largest of the Chinamen was lying upon the shelf nearest 
the door, preparing his first pipe. He looked up and nodded 
as we crowded around him, and then calmly continued his 
occupation, we watching the modus operandi with considerable 
interest. The pipe was a little stone bowl, no larger than a 
baby’s thimble, with an orifice in the bottom the size of a pin’s 
head. This bowl is screwed on to the side of a long bamboo 
stem, and the smoker, taking up a mass of the opium paste upon 
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the end of a wire, holds it to the flame of the lamp until it is | 
slightly hardened, and then works it into the pipe, inhaling | 
strongly as he does so, and drawing the smoke deep into his | 
lungs, where it remains for a moment, and then is ejected 
through the nostrils, leaving its fatal residuum behind ; for 
opium is an accumulative poison, and when once the system 
becomes saturated with it, there is no release from the misery 
it entails but death. The tiny ‘‘charge” constituting one 
pipeful is soon exhausted, and holding the last whiff as long 
us possible, the smoker prepares another, and another, and 
yet another, as long as he can control his muscles, until, at | 
last, the nerveless hand falls beside him, the pipe drops | 
from his fingers, and his head falls back in heavy stupor, 
the face ghastly white, the eyes glazed and lifeless, the 
breathing stertorous, the mind wandering away in visions 
like those De Quincey has given to the world in the ‘‘Con- | 
fessions of an Opium Eater.” Looking at the stalwart Chi- | 
naman, with his intelligent face and fresh, clean costume, 
we tried to fancy this loathsome change passing upon him 
and felt quite guilty, as he looked up with a twinkling smile, 
and offering us the lighted pipe, said, ‘‘ Havee smokee ?” 
and when we declined, held out the wire with the little ball 
on the end for us to smell. As ws talked to this man, we 
were startled by perceiving two persons curled up in the 
bunk below his shelf, both smoking and watching us with 
their narrow slits of eyes like crouching wild beasts. They | 
did not speak, but our friend above answered all our ques- 
tions in a cool, matter-of-course sort of a way, and with an 
amiable superciliousness of manner. We bade him good- 
by and went out, his eyes following us with a look and a | 
laugh strangely resembling a sneer. Perhaps, carrying out 
the proverb ix vino veritas, there is something about the 
first stages of opium intoxication dispelling the customary 
caution and disguise, for in that sneering look and laugh we 
seemed at last to get the true expression of feeling which | 
for ever haunts the writer as the real meaning underlying the 
bland, smiling or inane exterior, presented to us by these 
Celestials. 

“There were about one 


hundred and fifty gambling- | 
houses in China Town a year ago, and I suppose there are | 
fully half as many now, and I wish I knew the precise ad- | 
dress of one of them,” remarked officer MacKenzie, pen- 

sively, as we stood once more in the open street. ‘* When 
the outcry against Chinese cheap labor started up, the au- 
thorities made a raid upon all sorts of little games down 
here, and managed, not to cure John of gambling, for that 
can’t be done, but to teach him to hide himself so cunningly 
that no one but the Father of Lies himself can find him out. 
If we hear of a house and make a descent upon it, we never 
find anything but the sleepiest, honestest, smilingést old 
Chinaman, just getting out of bed, and maybe offering us a 
cup of tea because it is such a cold night. Every gambling- 
house has three street-doors to pass through, and at each | 
one sits a man with the string of a bell close at hand, and | 
the minute there is trouble the bells ring, the porters disap- | 
pear, and the company inside scamper away like rats into | 
their holes. 


It don’t pay to look ’em up, and in a few 
months things will get back about as bad as ever.” 

** What is their f:vorite game ?” asked ‘‘our ” artist, with 
interest. 

“They tell me it is a game called Tan, very much like 
the game of ‘ Faro,’ if you ever happened to hear of that, 
young man,” replied the detective, coolly ; ‘but they can | 
take a hand at euchre.” 

* Yes, Ah-Sin played at that—played it on William and 
me in the game he did not understand,” put in somebody 
else ; but our guide, more realistic than poetical in his tem- 
perament, suddenly paused, and, pointing to two alleys 
branching off at right angles from the court where we | 
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stood, informed us that one was Bull Run, and the other 
Murderers’ Alley, so named by the Spaniards, who had 
given this locality a bad reputation before the Celestials 
dawned upon it. Our friend had been a policeman here in 
those days, and said it was unsafe for any man to walk 
through these alleys after dark. ‘‘And just about this spot,” 
said he, ‘‘we used to find a man almost every morning 
before breakfast, served up all stark.” It made one’s blood 
run cold to hear such things so spoken of, and then to look 
up between the dark rows of frowsy houses to the stars 
whose cold, clear eyes had looked down upon all these 
scenes. 

We wandered on through little alleys lighted only from 
the provision-shops which abound, and crowded by China- 
men talking, laughing, singing, shrieking the wares they 
carried for sale, hung in baskets from the end of long bam- 
boo poles, or else gathering in knots to gaze at and discuss 
the strangers. Nobody seeffied to think of going to bed or 
to sleep, although it was now very near midnight. 

We went into one more shop, a gold and silversmith’s, 
where five or six men were as busy as if at mid-day, draw- 
ing the gold out in wire, beating it into thin plates, or en- 
graving and chasing. The lamps illuminating this midnight 
toil, and, indeed, almost all the lamps we saw in China 
Town, were common glass tumblers, filled with oil, in which 
floated a substance like vermicelli, and said to be a weed, 
imported from China for this purpose. 

Weary in body and mind, we accepted the suggestion of 
our guide, and were conducted to the best purely Chinese 
restaurant in this quarter of the city, although finer ones 
are to be found a little out of China Town, to which the 
wealthy merchants are in the habit of inviting their custom- 
ers and friends. Our desire, however, was more to see the 
true national cvisine than to indulge in a feast, and we pre- 
sently stopped before a house with a provision-shop occupy- 
ing the ground floor and the two stories above used as 
saloons and refreshment rooms. The furniture was all of 
carved ebony or some other black, polished wood, very rich 
and tasteful, and the rooms were divided by archways. O» 
one floor was the great saloon used for banquets, with an 
aleove for musicians, who were not there, although the mu- 
sical instruments hung ready upon the walls—queer little 
round guitars covered with serpent-skin, and a little drum 
mounted on a tripod to beat time. Outside the window 
hung a little balcony filled with flowers in pots and tubs, 
and from it we enjoyed a wide and wonderful view of China 


, Town, with the brighter gas-lighted streets of the city 
} beyond. 


We seated ourselves at several small tables, and were first 
served with tea prepared in little Chinese cups with covers 
to them, and drank without sugar or cream, and not accept- 
able to a palate educated to their use ; although we meekly 
bow to the decision of those tea-epicures of our acquaintance 
who insist that tea is not tea unless taken au naturel, and 
that Chinese tea prepared by Chinese hands, and drank 
from a cup with a cover to it, is the only true realization of 
this «sthetic beverage. The tea removed, an army of little 
blue Canton china plates was presented, containing squares 
of white cake, with a white glazing covered with red char- 
acters, olives, salted almonds, candied watcr-melon, little 
white cheeses, several sorts of dark and dubious-looking 
sweetmeats, and a good many unnamed and uninviting 
compounds of a gelatinous and saccharine nature. We 
tasted the cake, the sweetmeats and some of the anonymous 
dishes, and found everything strange and disagreeable, 
having a prevailing taste of lard, and that not of the fresh- 


est. The banquet finished by a dessert of fruit, and an 


orange was as refreshing as if it had not been called channy, 
and the grapes bore up well under the ignominy of being 


.8tyled po-tie-chee, and the bananas were none the worse for 
the name heong gav chew. 

We finished with a course of Chinese liquor corresponding 
with our whisky, and which we tasted in tiny glasses and 
found fiery to the taste ; and now as it was well on toward 
morning and about half the party declared themselves 


thoroughly worn out, the dauntless spirits who still clamored | 


for more sight-seeing were compelled to give in, and we 
presently stepped from Jackson Street into Kearney, from 


the Celestial and flowery kingdom back to our American | 


Republic, from an Oriental dream into a very wide-awake 
reality. 

We did not organize another as formal visit as this to 
China Town, but made various little raids and exploring 
trips to the less objectionable portions and heard a great 
deal of most conflicting testimony about the Chinese ques- 
tion from our acquaintances in San Francisco. Nearly all 
housewives agree that Chinese servants are the best in the 
country—-neat, quiet, apt at learning and reliable in emer- 
gencies ; per contra, they are, above all flesh, deceitful, 
devoid of personal attachment, and suspected of cultivating 
the most odious vices beneath a demure and discreet exte- 
rior. Of course, there are are good and bad among Chinese 
servants as among all other classes of men, and the virtues of 
the good are patent upon the surface ; unfortunately no 
man has penetrated sufficiently beneath his smiling and 
subtle exterior to tell with certainty what underlies it, and I 
think that, after all, my own greatest personal objection to 
the Chinaman is the arriére pensée of which we were always 
uneasily conscious when in his society; so that on the 
whole one would not wish to set up a house in a lonely 
neighborhood with a numerous retinue of Johns. One 
might take to reading the old letters from India which told 


at first of the skill and faithfulness of Ali, and Nana, and | 


then of the horrors of the Sepoy rebellion, and then came 
no more ! In all branches of industry the Chinese workman 
ranks above the average. Having once been thoroughly 
shown the details of any handicraft, he carries them out 
with a patient fidelity and exactness seldom possible to the 
more nervous and speculative’ temperament of the European 
or American ; and although he copies the errors as faithfully 
as the perfections, he may be trusted to “‘ do as he is bid,” un- 
watched and unwearying as long as he holds to that form of 
employment. The cry of ‘cheap labor,” so furiously 


raised against the Chinese, principally by the classes to 


whom any labor is abhorrent, is as unfounded as it is mali- 
cious. A good man cook in a family gets $35.00 per month, 
and a waiter $25.00 ; nor are the wages of inferior servants, 
mechanics, laundry-men, or laborers below the average of 
white labor in the Eastern part of the country. What makes 
Chinese labor cheap is its excellence and: reliability, the ab- 
sense of a disposition ‘‘to strike,” and a quiet and gentle 
acceptance of the disagreeabilities of labor and poverty 
which many of our native’workmen seem disposed to treat 
as unmerited hardship and injustice on the part of their 
employers. Meek, gentle and unobtrusive, John is, withal, 
persistent ; whatever business he edges and glides into, he 
generally ends by mastering and excelling in, and so simple 
are his wants, and so close his economy, that a little capital 
is soon amassed from the wages an Irishman would eat and 
drink in the jolliest possible manner, and at the end of his 
carrier we find John modestly drawing his little account 
from the savings’ bank and setting up for himself or buying 
a small store in some established business. 

Whether we like him or not, the Chinaman in California 
has become a fixed fact, and one not to be done away 
with except by giving the lie to our own Institutions, espe- 
cially to that clause of the Constitution which declares all 
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happiness,” and to those laws which welcome the emigrants 


| of the world to our shores and offer them a share of that 


freedom and manly self-government we are so justly 
proud of. 

Accepting the fixed fact, therefore, and giving up any 
great hope of modifying it, since very few Chinamen have 
ever been Christianized, and only the weaker brethren have 
consented to exchange the social customs of their forefathers 
for ours, all that remains is, for us make the best of it as 
it is, and treating John liberally as a man and a brother, 
cultivate such of his qualities as we esteem, deal with 
what we do not like, justly, impartially and honorably, 
and wait for Time, the great assimilator, to soften the 
differences, subdue the Heathen’s vices, and elevate the 
Christian’s Charity until it becomes the law of the individual 


men to have a right to life and liberty “and the pursuit of , 


and of the State. 


MY NARROW ESCAPE. 


NEVER told anybody how very, very near 
I was to death that night, just a year ago; 
but as I can now look and calmly recall 
each thought, each word, each act, I think 
I will write it down as a warning to all who 
may find themselves similarly circumstanced, 
hoping, with all my heart, that the number 
may be few. 

In the first place, my name is Frederick 
Putnam. Iam, and have been for the last 
ten years, the foreman and book-keeper of 
the large lumbering establishment of Wil- 
liam Winston & Co., and hope to be for 
another decade, unless something better 
turns up. Mr. Winston is the resident partner and manager 
of the manufacturing part of the business. The other 
members of the firm, of which there are two, live in the 
city, at the foot of the lake, and attend to the sales of 
lumber, which we send them by vessels. 

This is by far the largest share of what the mill euts, 
| although the amount of our sales directly from the mill, to 
supply the country to the west of us, is quite large. 

Well, one cold December evening, just as I was preparin:: 
for home, I heard footsteps on the creaking snow outside, 
and presently the office-door flew open, as though some one 
in haste had given it a push, admitting a tall, stout, well- 
dressed man, with a small traveling-bag in one hand and a 
shawl thrown over one arm. : 

I was alone, Mr. Winston having gone to the house some 
half an hour before, locking the safe, in which we kept our 
books and papers, and taking the key with him, as usual. 

I had already closed the damper to the stove, put on my 
overcoat, and was just in the act of turning down the lamp 
—but of course I waited. 

**Good-evening, sir,” said the man, bustling up to the 
stove, and kicking the damper open with his right foct. 
‘* Has Winston gone to the house ?” 

‘*T answered that he had. 

‘*When ? I was afraid of it.” 

He drew out his watch—a very fine one, I thought. 

‘¢T shall not have time to go up,” he said. ‘The train is 
due in fifteen minutes.” 

‘*Ts there anything J can do ?” I asked. 

‘‘T wanted to leave some money with Winston. I in- 
tended to stop in town a day or two, but I have just got a 
dispatch that calls me home.” 

‘¢ What name, sir ?” 

‘*¢ Anderson, of Andersonville.” 

I knew him then, though I had seen him but once before. 


} 
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He had been one of our best Western customers. I say had | 
been, for the reason that during the past year his payments 
had not been so prompt. In fact, he was considerably be- 
hind, and Winston had that very day told me to write him, 
and ‘‘ punch him up a little,” as he expressed it. The letter 
was then in the breast-pocket of my overcoat. 

**You can leaye the money with me, sir, and I will give 
you a receipt.” 

He seemed to hesitate, which nettled me somewhat. I 
have never blamed anybody since, however. 

**How much is my bill ?” he asked, eying me sharply. 

I answered promptly, for I had struck the balance not | 
more than half an hour 
before: 

“Eleven thousand 
seven hundred and fifty 
dollars and twenty-three 
cents.” 

‘“‘Humph ! less than I 
supposed. Write out a 
receipt for that amount.” 

He left the stove, and 
came and looked over my 
shoulder while I wrote. 

“Tt is all right, Mr. 
Putnam. I know you 
now. You've been with 
Winston a long time. I 
can tell your signature 
any where.” 

He drew from an in- 
side pocket a large black 
wallet, very round and 
full, and counting out 
eleven different piles of 
bank-notes, he told me 
to run them over. It 
was a short and easy task, 
for each pile contained 


just ten one hundred 
dollar bills. 
The balance sas in 


fives, tens and twenties, 
and it took more time to 
count them; but at last 
we got it so that both 
were satisfied. 

As this moment we 
heard the whistle for the 
station. Anderson sprang 
for his traveling-bag, and, 
giving me a hasty hand- 
shake, was off on the run. 

[ closed the door and 
counted the money again. 
Finding it all right, I 
wrapped a piece of news- 
paper around it, and slipped it into my overcoat pocket. | 

I did not feel quite easy to have so much money about | 
me; but as Winston’s house was at least a mile distant, I 
concluded to keep it until mornin 
in the bank. 

[ closed the damper again, drew on my 
office-key from the nail just over the door, and stepped up 
to put eut the light. As I did so, I saw a bit of paper on 
the floor, which, on picking up, I saw was the receipt I wrote 
for Mr. Anderson. He had dropped it in his hurry. I put 


g, when I could 


deposit it | 


gloves, took the 
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STREET IN THE CHINESE QUARTER, SAN FRANCISCO 


it in my pocket, and thought no more about it, only that I 
would mail it to him. I would have done it then, but as 
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the last mail for that day had gone out on the train which 
took Mr. Anderson, I could do it just as well in the morn- 
ing. Then, too, I was in something of a hurry that night, 
for I had an appointment ; and I may as well state here that 
it was with a young lady, who, I hoped, would be my wife 
before many months. 

I hastened to my boarding-place, ate my supper, and then 
went over to Mr. Warner’s, wearing the overcoat with the 
money in it, as I did not feel easy about leaving it in my 
room. Carrie was at home, of course, as she was expecting 
me, and, leaving my coat and hat in the hall, I went into the 
parlor. I do not think a repetition of our conversation 
would be very interest- 
ing, so I will pass it, 
merely remarking that 
nothing occurred to dis- 
turb me until I arose to 
take my leave. 

Carrie went into the 
entry for my coat and 
hat, that I might put 
them on by the warm 
fire, but she came back 
with only my hat. 

“Why, Fred, you cer- 
tainly did not venture out 
on such a night as this 
without an overcoat ?” 

**No coat!” I exclaim- 
ed, in a dazed sort of a 
way, for the thought of 
the money, flashed upon 
me so suddenly, had al- 
most stunned me. 

The next moment I 
tore past her like a mad- 
man,asI was. The coat 
was gone ! 

Then I was unnerved. 
I grasped at the stair- 
rail, and caught it just in 
time to support myself. 
Carrie came running out, 
her face pale with alarm. 

“Oh, Fred! are you 
sick ? Let me call mother 
and the doctor! You are 
as white as a sheet !” 

‘No, no, Carrie!” I 
entreated. ‘‘ There, I am 
better now.” 

And I was better. I 
was strong, all at once— 
desperately strong. And 
what brought about this 
change? That simple 
receipt which I had in 
my pocket. Anderson had nothing to show that the money 
had been paid; and was not my unaided word as good as 
his ? 

I was foolish enough to believe that I could brave it 


a 
| 
| 
| 


| through, and I grew confident and quite easy at once. 


‘*There, Carrie, I am much better now. The room was 
too warm, I guess. So some sneaking thief has dodged in 
and stole my coat? Well, let it go. It was an old one, and 
now I'll have a better one.” 

‘But was there nothing in the pockets ?” asked Carrie. 

It is strange how suspicious guilt will make us. I really 


| thought that Carrie suspected me, and an angry reply was 
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MY NARROW ESCAPE. —‘‘ THE NEXT MOMENT I TORE PAST HER LIKE A MADMAN, AS I WAS. 
STAIR-RAIL, AND CAUGHT IT JUST IT TIME TO SUPPORT MYSELF.’’— SEE PAGE 351. 


on the end of my tongue. 
uttered a falsehood instead. 

‘* Nothing of consequence, Carrie. 
and some other trifling notions.” 

“‘T am glad it is no worse, Fred. Now, if you will wait 
just a moment, I will get you one of father’s coats to wear 
home.” 

Thus equipped, I left her. 

You may guess that my slumbers that night were not very 
sound, nor very refreshing. I never passed a more miserable 
night, and in the morning my haggard looks were the sub- 
ject of remark. 

“Why, Fred, you look as though you had met a legion 
of ghosts last night!” said Winston. ‘‘ What is the 
matter ?” 

“‘T had a bad night of it,” I answered, with a sickly 
smile. 

**And you'll have another if you’re not careful. 
better keep quiet to-day. 
Anderson ?” 

Ido not know howI managed to reply, for the question 
set me to shivering from head to foot, and I was so weak that 
T could scarcely sit in my chair. 

Vol. V., No. 3—23. 


I suppressed it, however, and 


A good pair of gloves 
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THE COAT WAS GONE! I GRASPED AT THE 


I must have answered in the affirmative, however, for he 
said : ; 

‘Then we may look for something from him to-morrow 
or next day.” 

Immediately after he added : 

‘“Why, Fred, you shiver as though you had the ague, and 
you are sweating like a butcher! You're sick, man! Come, 
jump into my cutter, and I'll take you home.” 

I was glad of the chance to get away, and, reaching my 
room, I locked myself in. 

Winston sent a doctor round, but I refused to see him. 
Then Winston came himself, but I would not open the door. 
Then my landlady came, then some of my fellow-boarders ; 
but I turned them all away. 

Ah! those were terrible hours that I passed, and the 
night coming on broug’it me no relief. Can you not guess 
what I was meditating ? Coward that I was, I had at last 
resolved upon self-destruction. 

I commenced my preparations with the same calmness 
and deliberation that I would have used in the most com- 
mon transaction. I wrote a short explanation for Carrie, 
another for Mr. Winston, a third for my poor mother, and 
I sealed them all. In a fourth envelope I inclosed the 
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receipt to Mr. Anderson. 


my secretary and took out the weapon of death. It was 


simply a revolver, small and insignificant enough in ap- | 
| among which may be named the bread-fruit tree of Ceylon, 


pearance, but all-sufficient. 

Having examined the cartridges to make sure that there 
would be no failure, I sat down before the fire to gather 
courage. 

It may be interesting to know that no courage came to 
me, for the desperation—the growing fear of life—I can in 
no wise call by that name. It was simply cowardice. Yet, 
whatever you may term it, it was all-sufficient for the time. 
it nerved my arm, and, lifting the revolver, I placed its 
cold, death-dealing muzzle against my forehead. 

In another second I should have been lifeless ; but just 
as my finger began to press the trigger, there came a tap 
on my door. ; 

It startled me, and, hastily concealing my weapon, I 
called out that I could admit no one. 

** Not me, Fred ?” 

I knew Carrie’s voice, and a yearning to look on her 
loved face got the mastery of me. Quietly slipping the 
tell-tale letters, which I had left on the table, into my 
pocket, I opened the door. 

‘‘Oh, Fred, you are real sick !” exclaimed Carrie, the 
moment the light fell on my face. ‘‘ Why did not you send 
forme? Aren’t you better ?” 

“Worse,” I answered, huskily ; 
heavens !” 

As I uttered this exclamation I started back, and then 
forward ; and then—I scarcely know what, for hanging 
across Carrie’s arm was my overcoat ! 

Recovering from my astonishment, I snatched it from 
her, and thrust my hand into the pocket. I drew out eleven 
thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars and twenty-three 
cents. 

You have heard about, and perhaps seen, the singular 
capers of a madman, or the wild antics of those crazed with 
rum, or the grotesque dancing of savages. Well, judging 
from what Carrie told me, and from the appearance of my 
apartment after it was all over, I am led to believe that were 
it possible to concentrate the three above-mentioned species 
of demons into one, their capering and dancing would 
appear tame in comparison with mine that night. 

sut I cooled down after a while, and just in time to save 
Carrie’s head a thump from the chair or the washstand, 
which I had selected as partners in my crazy waltz. 

Then I asked for an explanation. It was the simplest 
thing imaginable. I do not know why I had not thought 
of it before. It was simply a blunder of Carrie’s father. 
He had mistaken my coat for his own, and worn it down- 
town, never dreaming that a small fortune was lying idly 
in the pocket. 

Well, I didn’t have the brain fever over the affair, but I 
was the next door to it. I made a clean breast of the whole 
thing excepting my attempt, or, rather, my resolve, at self- 
destruction. No one ever guessed that part of it, and I 
tell it to-day for the first time. 

I sent Mr. Anderson his receipt, handed over the money 
to Mr. Winston, and went right on with my duties, a wiser 
and a better man, I hope. And to-morrow, God willing, I 
shall lead Carrie to the altar. 


** but, Carrie—good 


Tue burning of women began in India from one of the 


the wives of Bramah, the son of God, sacrificing herself at | 


his death that she might attend him in heaven. Other 
women do the same. On one occasion seventeen allowed 
¢hemselves to be burned to death at the death of their Ra- 
jah. Jt isa custom of all India, and is called a Suttee. 


All this accomplished, I went to | 


ALL ABOUT TREES, 


THERE are numerous remarkable and _ historic trees, 


the fruit of which is baked and eaten as we eat bread, and 
is equally good and nutritious. In Barbutu, South Am- 
erica, is a tree which by piercing the trunk produces milk, 
with which the inhabitants feed their children. In the 
interior of Africa is a tree which produces excellent butter. 
It resembles the American oak, and its fruit, from which 
the butter is prepared, is not unlike the olive. The great 
traveler, Park, declared that the flavor surpassed any made 
in England from cows’ milk. At Sierra Leone is the cream 
fruit tree, which is quite agreeable in taste. At Table Bay, 
near the Cape of Good Hope, is a small tree, the berries of 
which make excellent candles. It is also found in the 
Azores. The vegetable tallow tree also grows in Sumatra ; 
and the bark of a tree in China produces a beautiful soap. 


| The talypot tree in Ceylon grows to the height of 100 feet, 


the leaf of which is so large that it will cover nearly twenty 
people, like an umbrella. The banyan tree is wonderful ; 
it never dies, and is constantly extending, for as the branches 
shoot downward they take root, and thus produce other 
trees, whose branches in like manner extend downward, and 
resembling large oaks, the fruit of which is much like rich 
scarlet figs, and furnishes a luxurious subsistence to mon- 
keys and birds of every description. 

The pippul tree is said to be ‘‘the most completely beau- 
tiful of all which adorn the wide garden of Nature.” The 
Hindoos call it ‘‘Tree of God” and the ‘religious fig,” 
because under its shade they suppose their god Vishnu was 
born. It is held by them in such veneration that the form 


| of the leaves is only allowed to be painted on furniture used 


by their princes. They plant them as memorials of persons 
deceased. They serve also for shade for travelers. The 
Chinese feed vast numbers of silkworms on this tree. 

One of the most remarkable trees in history is the great 
dragon tree, which was blown down by a hurricane a few 
years since at Orotava, in the Island of Teneriffe. It wasa 
stately tree, about eighty feet high, as early as a. p., 1402, 
and so old and remarkable a tree then as to excite particular 
notice and care for its preservation. Humboldt spoke of it 
some sixty-two years ago and computed it to be 6,000 years 
old. Sir George Staunton had previously brought it into 
notice in 1771. 

A cypress tree in Oaxaca, Mexico, which forty-three years 
ago measured 120 feet in height, 117 feet 10 inches in cir- 
cumference, and which sheltered Herman Cortez and his 
followers under its widespreading branches about the year 
1520, is supposed to be now 5,000 years old. 

A type of antiquity in the vegetable kingdom is that of a 
fig tree in Ceylon, planted, according to documentary and 
traditional evidence, 288 B. c., making it 2,165 years old. 

The oldest oak in England is in Herefordshire, situated 
in Hatfield Park. It is over a thousand years old. Beneath 
its branches Princess Elizabeth, while a prisoner at Hat- 
field, during her daily rambles in the park, often sat in 
meditation and solitude, and here she was sitting when the 
tidings reached her of Queen Mary’s death and her own 
elevation to the throne. Another old oak is the ‘‘ Parlia- 
ment Oak,” from the tradition of Edward I. hold- 
ing a Parliament under its branches, on one of the 
estates of the Duke of Portland. It is considered to be 
thirteen hundred years old. The tallest oak in England 
was the property of the same nobleman, and was called the 
“*Duke’s Walkingstick.” It was higher than Westminster 
Abbey. The largest oak is known as ‘Calthrop Oak,” 
Yorkshire ; it measures seventy-cight feet round the ground, 
while the ‘* Three-shire oak,” at Worksop, is so called from 
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its shade covering part of the counties of York, Notting- 
ham and Derby. 

In London, the now almost lifeless trunk of a venerable 
sycamore tree is fostered with great care, marking the spot 
by the old Thames wall where was once the margin of the 
river, and where Oliver Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson and their 
companions sat for hours in the Summer season. 

At Fortworth, in Gloucestershire, is a large chestnut tree. 
Its circumference, five feet from the ground, is over fifty 
feet. As it was mentioned as a boundary mark of the 
manor in the reign of Stephen, was famous in King John’s 
time for its magnitude, and was in existence in the time of 
Egbert, it may be even older than 1,000 years, 

The ‘* Castagno de Cento Cavalli,” the famous chestnut 
tree on Mount Etna, is probably the largest chestnut tree 
in the world, the trunk of which is described by Brydone, 
as resembling five large trees growing together, and having 
a hollow cavity more than sixty feet in diameter. 

There is an exceedingly ancient rose tree at Hildesheim, 
in Hanover, which is still flourishing. It was in existence 
when Christianity was little more than a thousand years 
old. At present it is growing against the cathedral wall. 
It varies but slightly from the common dog rose. Thestem 
is two inches thick at its junction with the root, and the 
whole plant covers some twenty-four square feet of the 
wall. Bishop Hezlio, who flourished 1054-1079, took 
special interest in this rose as being a remarkable monument 
of the past. Tradition states that in the year of grace 814, 
the Emperor Ludwig the Pious, son of Charlemagne, 
planted this rose. 

The plane trees of Greece are of immense magnitude. 
One of this species is on the European side of the Bospho- 
rus, and is conjectured by M. de Candole to be more than 
2,000 years old. When measured in 1831 it was found to 
be 140 feet in circumference at the base and 100 feet high. 
Its branches are said to be more like a forest than like a 
single tree. Its sides are cavernous and shelter the herds- 
men, who make fires in these hollows. 

There are wonderful trees in California, some of which 
run up from 300 to 400 feet. The stump of one tree meas- 
ured on its surface a space of 600 square feet. One called 
the ‘‘ Fallen Monarch,” which has for years lain prostrate, 
is nineteen feet in diameter at the base and six feet at a dis- 
tance of 200 feet from the butt ; but the greatest wonder is 
the ‘‘ Grizzly Giant,”’ which, ninety feet from the ground, 
has a limb six feet and six inches in diameter. The trunk 
is twenty feet in diameter eleven feet above the ground. 

There are giant trees in western Australia. One near 
Warren River, recently discovered, was found to be 200 feet 
high, and large enough to permit three riders and an addi- 
tional pack-horse to enter its hollow trunk and turn in it 
without dismounting. 

The pine is a tree of remote antiquity, and from its wide- 
spread distribution carries with it the evidence of its im- 
portance in the economy of the earth’s surface. By a 
peculiar structure the pine is able to resist tempests and 
storms that prostrate other trees of harder materials, It 
thrives on sandy plains and elevated barrens, where other 
vegetation could scarcely be sustained. The historical pine 
tree on the Isle aux Pois, known as the “‘ English Lookout,” 
from having been used as a post of observation by the Eng- 
lish after their retreat from New Orleans, has recently been 
destroyed. The ‘‘ Thousand Mile Tree” is said to be the 
only pine tree between Omaha and Salt Lake. 

The palms have been called ‘the princes among trees,” 
to which honor their stately growth, beautiful foliage and 
useful productions may entitle them. Some palms have 
leaves ten feet long, and others reach to twenty feet, and 
some are adorned with colored spots and stripes. 


| County, Mo. 
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There is a willow in Pemiscot County, Mo., that meas- 
ures twenty-four feet in circumference at the base and is 
100 feet in height. There is a willow in Trenton, N. J., 
whose history is remarkable. It was formed by the im- 
portation of a branch from the original willow that shaded 
the tomb of Napoleon Bonaparte at St. Helena. 

There are many noted and noble elm trees in the United 
States. The historic elm on Boston Common, which was 
blown down during a gale of wind, February 15, 1876, was 
known as the “‘big tree” and “ Liberty Tree.” In 1835the 
tree was accurately measured by the City Engineer, who 
recorded the following dimensions: Height, 72 feet 6 
inches ; girth, one foot above the ground, 22 feet 6 inches ; 
average diameter of greatest extent of branches, 101 feet. 
It was handsome in form, large in size and venerable in age. 
This tree was known as the ‘‘ Liberty Tree” in 1784. Al- 
bany recently had a famous elm at the corner of State and 
North Pearl Streets. Under its branches, it is said, many 
Indian and Dutch councils in early days were held. The 
elms of New Haven, Conn., are world-wide in reputa- 
tion. An elm at Granby, Mass., is 105 years old. Upon 
the side of this tree, twelve feet from the ground, is a 
currant bush rooted in the bark, which has thrived and pro- 
duced its annual crop of fruit for many years. 

The oak is one of the loftiest trees in our forests. The 
famous ‘‘Charter Oak” at Hartford, now extinct, was re- 
garded with national pride and veneration. A white oak in 
Howard County, Mo., is thirty feet in circumference at 
the base, 

In the town of Elliot, Me., there is an aged pear tree 


| from which fruit has been taken since 143 years ago. 


The largest sassafras tree ever known is in Mississippi 
It measures nine feet in circumference, and 
must be the king of the race. 

The cocoanut tree is a kind of palm, from forty to eighty 
feet high. The trunk is entirely naked, having immense 
feathers, each about fifteen feet long, three feet broad, and 
winged. The nuts hang from the summit of the tree in 
clusters of a dozen or more. The trees have pinnate leaves 
and male and female flowers on the same tree. The uses 
made of the tree and its fruit would require a long deserip- 
tion. It affords food, clothing, shelter and protection in 
innumerable ways. 

In the birch wood of Culloden, Scotland, there is a re- 
markable tree. About forty years ago a large tree of the 
forest was blown down in a storm, and fell across a deep 
gully, which it completely spanned, and the top branches 
took root on the other side. -From the parent stem,no less 
than fifteen trees grew up perpendicularly, all in a row, and 
there they still flourish in all their splendor, while the 
parent stem evinces no token of decay. Several of the trees 
are not less than thirty feet high. The tree is a fir. 

In conclusion, we would say that it is diffteult to realize 
how great a part of all that is cheerful and delightful in the 
recollections of our own life is associated with trees. They 
are allied with the songs of morn, with the quiet of noon- 
day, with social gatherings under the evening sky and with 
all the beauties and attractiveness of every season. Their 
shades, which in the early ages were the temples of religion 
and philosophy, are still the favorite resort of the studious, 
the scene of healthful sport for the active and adventurous 
and the very sanctuary of peaceful seclusion for the con- 
templative and sorrowful. Nature has made use of trees to 
wed our minds to the love of homely scenes and to make us 
satisfied with life. Many old familiar trees that stand in 
the open field or by the wayside are often in our visions. 


Fuuenps, such as we desire, are dreams and fables, 
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SOUTHERN SCENES, 


A Necro Woop-MERCHANT, OF CHARLESTON, S. C. 


To one who desires to make a study of the Southern 
negro, we can recommend no better post of observation 
than the streets of Charleston afford. It has always been, 
and still remains, a typical Southern city, and the contrast 
between the races, black and white, who are divided by 
Mason and Dixon’s line, though differing in character from 
that presented in ante-bellum days, is still broad and clearly 
defined. Their number give the negroes of the South 
greater political power than they possess in the North, and, 
naturally, is used by them to place members of their own 
race in office. It would be an amusing spectacle to witness 
the astonishment of a planter of the old régime, were he 
permitted to return from the other world, and behold his 
former slaves assuming the rdles of judges, legislators and 
constables. Proclamations, however, can alter the char- 
acter of a people but little, and ballot-boxes and freedom 
have still left us numerous specimens of the “‘ plantation 
darkie.” 

Among the street venders who wander through Charles- 
ton in search of purchasers for their wares, we find many 
representatives of this class. All who have visited the city 


will recognize the wood-merchant, trudging through the 
streets, and calling attention to his stock-in-trade by a dis- 
cordant wail which must be heard to be appreciated. 
Princes might envy the placid content with which he floats 
His possessions consist of an ox, 
a cart on which he brings his wood to town, a tumble-down 
shanty and a large family. 


down the stream of time. 


It is needless to say that he has not acquired a fortune, 
and that he never will acquire one. A greater contrast than 
he presents to the pushing, energetic, thrifty New Eng- 
lander, does not exist on the face of the earth. Care and 


| anxiety may perch upon other brows, but never on his. 


Life to others may be real and earnest, but to him it only 
furnishes food for laughter and enjoyment. He does no 
more work than necessity obliges him to perform, and 
spreads that little over as great a surface of time as he can 
extend it. When he has pocketed the money for his wood 
he is happy ; and when he has spent it he is happier still. 

What influence time and education may have upon the 
negro character, cannot, of course, be known ; but it is cer- 
tain that the happy-go-lucky element which is now so strong, 
will make a strong fight before it is banished. 


Mr. ALFRED Smupson has given an interesting account of 
the manners and customs of the Zaporas of Ecuador. The 
mode of courtship presents some suggestive features. The 
enamored swain goes to the woods and hunts game ; when 
he has procured it, he presents it to the maiden of his 
choice. This constitutes the proposal ; if she accepts, she 
cooks the meat. Hence, before entering upon the bonds of 
matrimony, the Zapora suitor has the great advantage over 
civilized wooers of being assured as to the lady’s capacity 
for preparing a square meal ; and doubtless there is a dimin- 
ished probability that afterward the fat will be in the fire. 
On the other hand, the Zaporiness is favored with some 
foreknowledge as to her spouse’s ability to keep the larder 
supplied. 


SOUTHERN SCENES.— A NEGRO WOOD-MERCHANT, OF CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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HEARTQUAKES AND EARTHQUAKES —‘‘ MAKING AN IMPROMPT! LITTER, THEY CARRIED HER, LIFELESS AND HEAVY, BETWEEN THEM, AND 
WITH GREAT KINDNESS AND SYMPATHY APPLIED THEMSELVES TO THE TASK OF HER RESUSCITATION,” 


HEARTQUAKES AND EARTHQUAKES, 


In one of the narrowest streets of the city of Arica stood 
the house of Don Aniceto de Valdez, a rich and proud hi- 
dalgo of pure Spanish blood, and the father of a daughter 
more beautiful and bewitching than the fabled houris of the 
East. 

Teresita de Valdez had a face so faultless and so winning, 
that one could never tire of gazing upon it. The rich blood 
betrayed its crimson in her cheeks, through a skin of the 
purest and most transparent olive ; the features, almost 
Greek in their regularity, were mobile to all the passions 
and emotions of her southern blood ; her eyes—who shall 
describe those dancing, glancing, laughing, flashing balls of 
ebon fire ? 

The truth is, I loved Teresita. We were opposite neigh- 
bors ; for I, being a youth in the employ of an opulent 
merchant of the city, had taken lodgings in the house of a 
widow, who had formerly been in good circumstances, but 
who was now fain to preserve the appearance of her ancient 
gentility by means of letting the best rooms in her house to 
lodgers. 

If there is any young man of your acquaintance who could 


have daily seen so ravishing a beauty as Teresita, coming 
out as she did, in all the glory of her charms, to enjoy the 
evening breeze upon the baleonyof her father’s house—if, 
I say, he could have seen her as I did, regularly, through 
the jalousies of my window, and vot fallen in love wi-h her, 
he must, unless his heart was previously bound by Cupid’s 
silken chain, have been colder than any iceberg, and more 
unimpressible than any stone. I succumbed to her charms 
at first sight. But, oh, the agony of that first descent into 
love, before desperation had given me courage to appeal to 
her for the mercy of reciprocation ! 

But my appeal, when it did come, was not in vain. 
Teresita, in all the royalty of her beauty, and conscivus- 
ness of her superior social position, was not unmerciful. 
She gave me every evidence, without reserve and without 
coquetry, that her own heart was as deeply touched as my 
own. 

Our love-making, at first, was solely in the language of 
eyes, and smiles, and blushes. Never shall I forget the 
blissful morning when I first ventured to speak to her. 
She had come out upon the balcony, alone. It was the 
first time that she had done so at that time of day, and 
the first time that her watchful mother had ever left her 
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unguarded. I seized the opportunity, and rushed out upon 
my own balcony. There she stood, almost near enough 
for us to touch each other’s hands; for the streets are so 
narrow in Arica, that the balconies almost meet. There 
we both stood, telling each other with our eyes the whole 
story of our mutual love, before we could find words in 
which to utter it. 

Of course the interview, as well as all subsequent inter- 
views, was extremely short. 
another, as lovers will, to keep up our love-making, even in 
the very face and eyes of her watchful mother. 

Little motions of the abanico, which none but a Spanish 
lady knows how to use ; flashing glances of the dangerous 
black eyes, ay, and sometimes venturous kisses blown to me 
on the little, olive-brown hand, when mamma’s eyes were off 
guard, were freely accorded to me. And, now and then, 
in the mornings, when I knew she was on the watch behind 
her jalousies, a little love-message tied to a stone would be 
thrown by my hand to her balcony, and answered by the 
same impromptu post. 

Thus we went on for weeks, becoming more and more en- 
meshed in the relentless net of love. How was it all to end ? 
Her father, we knew, would never consent to so sacrifice his 
family dignity as to marry his daughter to a poor clerk lke 
me ; especially since she was considered a special prize on 
account of her exceeding beauty ; and he had already had 
several advantageous offers for her hand from men of birth, 
influence and wealth ; offers of which he was, even now, 
weighing the relative merits. 

But a solution of our difficulty was at hand that we little 
dreamed of. The gordian knot of fate that we could find 
no way to untie was about to be eut for us at a single stroke 
of the sword of a still more powerful destiny. 

One day—it was just the dinner-hour, or, rather, dinner 
was just over—when, before throwing myself on my cool cot 
fer my afternoon siesta, I looked through the jalousies, and 
saw, to my infinite delight, that Teresita was standing on 
her balcony, in evident impatience at my non-appearance. 
It was an unusual hour for her to be there, and I rushed 
out to meet her, my whole soul alive with love and expect- 
ation. 

* Teresita !”” 

“Darling, my father knows all! We can meet no more ! 
T am to be taken to a convent to-morrow. Adios, chino del 
alma! Tal vez por siempre!” And she kissed to me sor- 
rowfully those darling little hands, so brown and _ so 
enchanting. 

“Tt shall not be for ever, Teresita !” I exclaimed, passion- 
ately. ‘‘ You are mine, and I shall find you, no matter what 
bars and bolts hide you from my sight !” 

Scarcely had I uttered this, when I heard Teresita give a 
slight scream, and felt the balcony on which I stood percep- 
tibly moving under me. 

Never in my life had my mind worked so rapidly— 
thoughts came crowding in upon one another with the 
speed of lightning. And yet, every separate thought was 
as distinct and tangible as the images reflected in a perfect 
mirror. 

I knew it was an earthquake, though it was the first time 
[ had ever had experience of one, and I distinctly saw that 
the tendency of the balcony I was on was to fall toward the 
one on which Teresita was. She had fallen on her knees at 
the first shock, and was evidently quite panic-stricken. 

To rescue her from impending doom was my first thought. 
She had no power to save herself: I must save her. Se, ¢ 
my balcony leaned more and more toward hers, I watched 
the right moment, and, laying my hand on the railing—I 


ws 


had been something of a eymnast—vaulted skillfully over to | 


her side, just in time to catch her unresisting form in my 


But we managed, one way and | 
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arms, and hurry with it down the stairs, and out into the 
open street. Another instant, and the house we had left 
came crashing down with a noise like thunder, and raising 
a cloud of dust that blinded me. 

With my senseless burden in my arms, I reached, I know 
not how, an open space in the vicinity, covered with the 
ruins of several houses, and already populated by crowds of 
cowering, terrified human beings, many of whom were, 
like Teresita, utterly stupefied by fright, while others were 
appealing frantically to the saints for aid in their dire 
extremity. 

Laying down my precious burden for a moment, I sur- 
veyed the situation with a view to what must now be done, 
Looking westward, I saw that the sea was making rapid ap- 
proaches toward where I stood. The air was intolerable, 
from the amount of sulphureous gas that was being belched 
from the gaping mouths that were opening all around us in 
the earth. Escape to the mountains was impossible. What 
a moment! There was no chance—none—but in the cruel 
mercies of the sea ! 

I wrenched off Teresita’s silken mantilla, and, tearing it 
into shreds, lashed her to my side, determined, if die we 
must, that we must die together. 

Hitherto I had made no attempt to rouse Teresita from 
her stupor. Now, I could not bear, with death so near, that 
she should remain insensible to my presence. Every effort 
was made that love could devise to bring her to her senses 
in vain ! 

It was, therefore, with a sinking heart that I saw the inev- 
itable waves approaching avery second nearer, seeming re- 
morselessly determined to swallow up all that the earth 
refused to entomb. 

A shower of spray from the approaching breaker had the 
effect on Teresita that all my efforts had failed to produce. 
She revived ; and as she looked at me once more with intel- 
ligent eyes, I joyfully clasped her to my heart, saying : 

“Now, hold your breath, my darling, and we may yet le 
saved.” 

To ask me to describe my sensations when I was taken up 

—Iand my darling—by the furious wave that now reach d 
us, and hurried upward on its crest toward the high ground 
behind the city, would be idle. I could only say that it was 
something between going rapidly ‘‘up in a balloon” and 
being carried off on the wings of a tornado. 

But everything has an end, and so had our enforced ride 
upon the billow—though an eternity seemed concentrated 
in the few seconds of its duration. 

The motion of the wave had been much retarded by its 
ascent of the hill; and when it reached its limit, it was not 
difficult for me to seize a small tree that happened to lie in 
my way, thus preventing the return force of the water from 
carrying us back again. 

Half suffocated from my efforts to hold my breath, and 
bruised by the violent contact with ¢erra firma that the wave 
had given me, my first thought was for Teresita. There she 
lay on the ground beside me, entirely insensible—to all ap- 
pearance, dead. 

My joy can be imagined on seeing two Indians approach- 
ing us—evidently residents of a hut I saw in the vicinity. 
In my broken Spanish I begged them to take Teresita to the 
hut, telling them that I was quite able myself to walk. 

Making an impromptu litter, they carried her, lifeless and 
heavy, between them, and with great kindness and sympathy 
applied themselves to the task of her resuscitation. 

It was no easy task. Weeks passed before we were able 


to leave the hut of the kindly Indians. Even then, the once 


lithe, graceful figure of my darling was bowed, and her once 
rosy face had lost the rich tinge under its transparent brown. 
| Sut a sea-voyage soon mended all. 
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Having utterly failed to hear what had become of her pa- 


. rents, Teresita accompanied me on an American ship to New 


York ; and during the voyage the ceremony of marriage was 
performed for us by the ship’s chaplain. 

So I took my sweet Spanish wife home to my widowed 
mother, as beautiful as when I saw her first in the baleony 
of her father’s house in Arica. We were very happy. Only 
Teresita, poor, orphaned Teresita, could not forget to weep 
for the awful and mysterious fate of her parents. 

We were poor, for my salary of two thousand a year was 
poverty to a creature brought up as she had been, to indul- 
gence in every luxury ; but this to her was nothing. She 
loved me, and was willing to share whatever fate I did. 

One day ‘‘we two” went out together to enjoy a day in 
the Central Park. "We owned no carriage, of course ; so we 
were fain to pay our twenty-five cents apiece for the privi- 
lege of driving in one of the hacks stationed there for the 
purpose of accommodating those who might wish to traverse 
the Park. We were trundling along one of the avenues, 
when a low carriage approached us, drawn by two mag- 
nificent gray carriage-horses in glittering harness. 

Teresita had a passion for horses, and she was admiring 
these, gayly chatting to me about them, and pointing out 
their beauties with her pretty, gloved finger, when a rich, 
deep voice from the carriage exclaimed, in Spanish : 

‘Ojala Teresita! bija de mi corazon !” and the carriage 
stopped full before us. 

Teresita had not thought before to look at the people in 
the carriage ; but, hearing this voice, she gave a little 
scream of frantic delight, and turned her eyes full upon a 
gray-haired, magnificent-looking cavalier, who was holding 
out his arms to her. 

I shall not attempt to describe further this joyful reunion. 
Suffice it to say that Sefior de Valdez and his wife had mi- 
raculously escaped with their lives, after having vainly 
searched for their daughter on that dreadful day ; that they 
had suffered privations unspeakable in their subsequent 
wanderings in an endeavor to reach the mountain-city of 
Potosi ; that there they had found friends who received and 
succored them ; and that afterward Sefor de Valdez found 
that his fortune, invested in bank stock chiefly, had suffered 
little diminution from the catastrophe of the earthquake. 
Here the anxious parents heard, in a letter from New York, 
that a lady much resembling their daughter had been pub- 
licly seen by the writer, though all efforts had failed him to 
find her place of residence, or even name, as she was appa- 
rently accompanied by her husband. 

This was hint enough to two people whose only joy in life 
was their daughter. They came to New York, and there 
found her whom they had longing sought in the manner 
heretofore described. 


N. B.—My rich wife loves me just as fondly as my poor 
one did. 


“THE BABY’S FIRST AIRING,” 


BovcEreEav is the Greuze or Watteau of our time. The 
next century will study the ladies of this period of the 
world’s history in his paintings, which have charms enough 
in their conception and treatment to make them prized and 
treasured. 

They are popular works now, and appeal to the general 
taste. They are not dramatic in treatment, and owe their 
suecess, not to the careful delineation of details or fineness 
of touch that characterizes Meissonnier, nor to the truth in 

urroundings that makes some interiors so highly esteemed ; 
but dealing almost always with ladies, Bougereau makes 


} 


them eminently ladies of the closing period of the nineteenth | 


century ; and we see them in all the scenes of pleasure or 
duty that make them charming in reality, and can scarcely 
fail to charm us when fixed on the canvas by the talented 
hand of a skillful limner. 

‘The Baby's First Airing ”’—the first walk out under the 
canopy of heaven that the young mother ventures to give 
her darling—is a theme that appeals to all mothers—to all 
in whom the instinct of maternity prevails—to the thousands 
who are attracted at once to an infant by a sort of uncon- 
trollable power, that forces them to notice little ones, even 
amid the hurry and bustle of modern travel. 


IMPOSSIBLE ENCHANTMENT. 


A Farry Story, 

LP, Cee NCE upon a time there was a king 

ey We Le \ who was very much beloved by 

ay his subjects, and who was equally 
WA y 


Ve 


fond of them. Love had never 
made the slightest impression on 
his heart. His subjects, however, 
pressed so strongly upon him the 
necessity of providing for the suc- 
cession to the throne, that the 
good king finally yielded. But as 
.) no woman he had yet seen had awakened in 
{ § ? him the faintest inclination to marry, he re- 
} 54 solved to seek a bride in foreign lands, and 
accordingly set out on his travels. The king roamed in 
vain through several kingdoms, using all his best endeavors 
to fall in love ; but after two years’ absence he returned in 
the same state of indifference. 

It happened, however, that in traversing a forest he heard 
a noise. A moment afterward he perceived a young female, 
as remarkable for her beauty as for the proud air with 
which she rode a large tiger, whose paces were admirable. 

She passed the king full gallop, without stopping or even 
saluting him; but, though she scarcely looked at him, he 
was enchanted with her, and his heart was gone like a flash 


| of lightning. 


All in agitation, he perceived a dwarf who had lagged 


| behind the rest of the company. He addressed him eagerly 


respecting the object of his admiration. The dwarf 
informed him that the lady he had just seen was the Prin- 
cess Mutine, daughter of King Prudent, in whose dominions 
they were. ‘The princess was exceedingly fond of the 
chase, and with the pack he had seen pass she hunted rab- 
bits. The king then asked the nearest road to the court of 
King Prudent. The dwarf pointed it out to him, and 
spurred on his lynx to rejoin the hunt, and the king, with 
the impatience of a new-born passion, gave the spurs to his 
horse, and in less than two hours found himself in the capi- 
tal of King Prudent’s dominions. He was presented to the 
king and queen, who received him with open arms upon 
learning his namt and that of his empire. 

The very next morning the king demanded the hand of 
the princess in marriage. As the previous indifference of 
the king had become notorious, the triumph of the charms 
of Mutine was complete. Her hand was accorded to him, 
but on two conditions. The first, that the marriage should 
take place on the following morning ; the second, that he 
should not speak to the princess until she was his wife. 

The rest of that day, and all the following, were passed 
in dancing and feasting. The princess was present, and 
took her part in all the entertainments without uttering a 
single word : and the first he heard her pronounce was the 
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fatal ‘‘ Yes” which bound her to him for life. As soon as 
she was married she threw off all restraint, and the first day 
did not pass without her having very liberally distributed a 
volley of abuse and a host of impertinences among her 
maids of honor. In short, the mildest expressions she 
made use of in return for the most particular services were 
characterized by rudeness and ill-temper. Even the king, 
her husband, was not exempted from this sort of language ; 
but as he was very much in love, and, moreover, a good- 
natured man, he bore it all patiently. 

A few days after their marriage the newly wedded pair 
took the road to their own kingdom. ll the time the new 
queen was on the road she filled the hearts of her attend- 
ants with grief, anger 
and despair. But once 
urived in her kingdom, 
her ill-temper and ill-na- 
ture were redoubled. By 
the time she had been 
1 month on her throne 
she was acknowledged 
unanimously as the 
worst queen in the world. 

One day when she was 
taking an airing on 
horseback, she perceived 
an old woman. Being 
in ill-humor, the queen 
ridiculed and abused 
her. The woman, re- 
monstrating, was tied to 
the horse’s tail as a pun- 
ishment, when suddenly 
the horse was turned 
into a bronze statue, and 
the old woman into a 


fairy. The fairy, who 
was called Paisible, 


whistled through her 
fingers, and a chariot 
Was seen advancing, 
drawn by six of the most 
beautiful ostriches in 
the world; and in this 
chariot they recognized 
the Fairy Grave, look- 
ing more grave even 
than her name. She 
was at that time the 
Elder of the fairies, and 
presided in all cases 
affecting the fairy com- 
munity. 

After a short consulta- 
tion, Queen Mutine was 
condemned to be 
Fairy Paisible’s slave until she became a mother; then 
the infant was to remain the servant of the fairy. One 
touch of Paisible’s wand changed the queen’s dress into 
the habit of a slave. In this attire she was made to mount 
an obstinate mule and to trot after the car of the fairy. 

After an hour’s jolting, the queen arrived at Paisible’s 
mansion. As you may easily perceive, she was in great 
affliction, but her pride prevented her from shedding a sin- 
gle tear. The fairy sent her to work in the kitchen, after 
giving her the name of Furieuse, 

After some time Furieuse gave birth to a princess, as 
lovely as day ; and, when her health was re-established, the 
fairy lectured her severely respecting her past life, exacted 
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from her a promise to behave better in future, and sent her 
home to the king, her husband. 

The Fairy Paisible perfectly doted on the young princess, 
and determined to have her endowed by two fairies besides 
herself. She was a long time deciding on the two god- 
mothers. At length she thought that the fairies Divertisant 
and Eveillée were amongst the best natured of them, and 
invited them. 

The young princess smiled at the fairies, and made little 
attempts to kiss them, which so pleased them that they 
determined to place her, so far as it lay in their power, 
beyond the reach of the anger of their Elders. They began 
by giving her the name of Galantine. The Fairy Paisible 
then said to them : 

“You know that the 
punishments we fairies 
usually inflict consist in 
changing beauty to ugli- 
ness, intellect to imbe- 
cility, and, in many 
cases, resorting to trans- 
formation. Now, as it 
is impossible for us to 
endow her with more 
than one gift each, my 
advice is that one of you 
bestow upon her beauty, 
the other intelligence, 
and that I, for my part, 
should render it impos- 
sible to change her 
form.” 

This advice was adopt- 
ed, and followed on the 
spot. As soon as Galan- 
tine was endowed, the 
two fairies took their 
leave, and Paisible gave 
all her attention to the 
education of the little 
princess. Never was such 
attention so well re- 
warded, for at four 
years of age her grace 
and beauty began to 
make a noise in the 
world. In fact, they 
made too much noise; 
for, the circumstances 
of the case having been 
reported to the Council 
of Fairies, Paisible, one 
morning, saw the Fairy 
Grave enter the court- 
yard. 

Fairy Grave, opening 
the business, said to Paisible: ‘‘I am much surprised at 
the conduct you have pursued toward Mautine’s child. 
Though I cannot deprive her of the gifts you have be- 
stowed upon her, I can prevent her deriving any advan- 
tage from them. She shall never be able to get cut of 
an enchanted prison which I am about to build for her, 
until she shall find herself in the arms of a lover who is 
beloved by her. It is my business to take care that such 
an event shall never occur.” 

The enchantment consisted of a tower of great height and 
size, built of shells of all colors, in the middle of the sea. 
On the lowest floor there was a great bath-room, into which 
the water could be admitted at pleasure. The bath was 
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surrounded by steps and slabs, on which you could walk | 


with dry feet. The first floor was devoted to the apartment 
of the princess, and it was really a magnificent affair. The 
second was divided into several rooms. In one you saw a 
fine library, in another a wardrobe full of beautiful linen 


and superb dresses for all ages, each more splendid than the | 


other. A third was appropriated to music, a fourth was 
entirely filled with the most agreeable wines and liquors, 
and in the last, which was the largest of all, were delicacies. 
The tower was terminated by a platform, on which there 
was a garden laid out full of the finest flowers, which were 
renewed and succeeded each other unceasingly. 

Here the fairies placed 
named Bonnette. Fairy Grave, by a tap of her wand on 
the water, assembled two thousand ferocious sharks, and 
ordered them to keep strict watch around the tower, and 
tear in pieces every mortal who should be rash enough to 
approach it; but as ships are not much afraid of sharks, 
she sent for a quantity of remoras and commanded them to 
form an advanced guard, and stop, without exception, 
every vessel that shaped its course in that direction. Then 
she requested Fairy Réveuse to fly to the top of the tower 
and enchant the air about it so powerfully and completely 
that not even a bird should be able to go near it. 
obeyed ; but as she was an exceedingly absent being, she 
forgot some of the necessary ceremonies, and made some 
few mistakes. 

When the princess had attained the age of twelve she 
appeared to the governess a perfect prodigy. Galantine, 
who knew nothing about herself, coaxed Bonnette to relate 
to her all her own history, and that of the queen, her 
mother. 

Galantine was thunderstruck at this recital. 
never before reflected on her position. 
change in her nature. No amusements had charms for her 
any longer. Her melancholy became excessive. She passed 
her days in weeping and in devising plans to escape from 
the tower. 


She had 


One day that the princess was sitting in her balcony, she 
saw an ugly merman emerge from the water. 
Bounette tv immediately come and observe it. The man, 
whose looks were very repulsive, commenced making love 
to her by signs, when Galantine said to her governess, sor- 
rowfully : 

“T think that man frightful. Why did the villainous 
sharks who guard me allow such an ugly man to pass them, 
in preference to one who was better looking ? for I suppose 
they are not all like him.” 

“* Not like him, I should say !” replied Bonnette ; ‘and 
as to the sharks allowing him to pass, I presume that, being 
inhabitants of the same element, they do not harm each 
other. They may even be his relations, or at least friends.” 

A few days after this first adventure, Bonnette and Galan- 
tine were attracted to one of the windows of the tower by 
what appeared to them a singular sort of music, and which 
indeed proved to be so. There was the same merman that 
they had already seen, who, always up to his waist in the 
water, and his head covered with reeds, blew with all his 
might a conch-shell. 


After this second visit, he came every day under the win- | 


dows of the princess, diving or grimacing, or playing on the 
charming instrument. 


Some days afterward the princess saw him appear in | 


company with another of his species of the other sex. 
Her hair was dressed with much taste, and her voice was 
charming. 

This addition to the company induced Galantine and 
Bonnctte to descend to the gate. 
They were much surprised when the lady (whom they 
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Galantine, with a governess | 


The fairy | 


It produced a great | 


She called 


1 


now saw for the first time), after having tried several lan 
guages, spoke to them in their own, and complimented Ga- 
lantine on her beauty. She perceived that the basement 
story, or bath-room, of which I have spoken, was open and 
full of water. 

*“* Here,” said she, ‘‘is a place made expressly for our re- 
ception ; for it is impossible for us to live entirelv.out of 
our element.” 

She immediately entered, and reclined as one does ina 
bath, and her brother (for she was a sister to the merman) 
placed himself beside her in a similar attitude. The prin- 
cess Galantine told the siren all about her imprisonment. 

‘You are much to be pitied,” said the siren, when Galan- 
tine had finished her story. ‘‘ Nevertheless, your misfortunes 
may not be without remedy ; but it is time to terminate my 
first visit.” 

The princess, delighted at the hope she held out to her, 

| said a thousand kind things to her, and they separated with 
| & promise to see one another frequently. 
The siren came to see her several times, and always 
| talked to her of her brothers’ affection ; the princess, con- 
stantly occupied by her ideas of escaping from prison, 
encouraged the conversation, and at length induced the 
siren to promise she would bring the Fairy Marine to pay 
her a visit. 

The fairy came with the siren the very next morning ; the 
princess received her as her liberator. Some short time 
after her arrival she requested Galantine to show her over the 
tower, and to take a turn with her in the garden. 

Galantine acceded to the request of the fairy, and Bon 
| nette remained in the hall to entertain the rest of the 
| company. 

When the fairy and the princess had entered the garden, 
the former said: 

**Let us lose no time. 
can do to serve you.” 

Galantine told her all her history, not omitting the slight- 
est details ; and the fairy then said to her, ‘‘ I can do nothing 
for you, my dear princess, on the land; my power does not 
extend beyond my own element: but you have a resouree, 
and one in which I can assist you with all the art I possess. 
If you do Gluatin the honor to marry him, an honor which 
he most ardently aspires to, you can come and live with us. 
I will teach you in a moment how to dive and swim as well 
as we do.” 

The fairy spoke with so much fervor that the princess re- 
quested a few days to consider. As they were about to 
rejoin the company they perceived a vessel in the distance. 
The princess had never before seen one so distinctly, as 
none had ever ventured to come so near the tower. They 
could easily distinguish on the deck of this ship a young 
man reclining under a magnificent pavilion, and who ap- 
peared to be very attentively surveying the tower through a 
telescope, but the distance was too great to see anything 
more. 

The vessel beginning to recede, Galantine and the fairy 
returned to the company, the latter much pleased at the 
progress of her negotiation, 

As soon as the fairy was gone, Galantine related to her 
governess all that had passed between them. She was very 
sorry to see that her pupil was half inclined to yield to th: 


Let us see if there is anything | 


fairy’s persuasions. To avert all the misfortunes she foresaw. 
she hit upon the following idea: As she could paint minia 
tures to perfection, she set to work, and by the next morn- 


| ing produced one of a young man with fair hair, dressed in 


large curls, the finest complexion in the world, blue eyes, 
to show Galantine the difference between a man of the 
world and her marine adorer, and so dissuade her from the 


| marriage. 


When she presented her work to her, the princess was 
struck with admiration, and asked her if it were possible that 
any man on earth could resemble that portrait. Bonnette 
assured her that there were many such, and some even 
handsomer. 

The Fairy Marine returned a few days after the visit we 
have described, to ascertain what were the intentions of Ga- 
lantine; but this young creature, engrossed by her new 
passion (for she was positively in love with the portrait), 
could not control herself as prudence would have sug- 
gested. 

She not only broke off with the fairy abruptly, but, what 
was worse, she exhibited so much contempt and aversion for 
Gluatin, that the fairy left with a determination to be 
revenged. 

In the meanwhile the princess had made a conquest she 
was unconscious of. The vessel she had seen so near her 
residence had on board the handsomest prince in the world. 
He had heard of the enchanted tower, and determined to go 
nearer to it than any one had yet done. He possessed such 
excellent glasses, that in surveying the tower, simply from a 
motive of curiosity, he caught sight of the princess, and the 
best proof of the goodness of his glass, and that he must 
have seen her distinctly is, that he fell desperately in love 
with her. 

Like a young man and a new lover, two conditions in 
which nothing is thought too hazardous, he was eager to 
cast anchor near the tower, lower a boat and encounter all 
the dangers of the enchantment ; but his crew, upon their 
knees, implored him not to venture. The prince yielded, 
reluctantly, to their arguments. 

He landed, therefore, on the nearest point, and dis- 
patched his equerry to find his relative, who, he said, 
was a fairy, and implore her protection and assistance. In 
the meanwhile he pitched his tent on the shore, and, glass 
in hand, sat incessantly looking at the princess or her 
prison. 

At the end of a few days the equerry returned with the 
Fairy Commode. The prince received her with the greatest 
affection. : 

‘In order to lose no time,” said she to the prince, ‘‘I 
will send a white pigeon, in which I place implicit confi- 
dence, to examine the enchantment, If he finds a flaw in it 
anywhere, he shall enter the garden that crowns the tower, 
and I will order him to bring back some flowers as a proof 
that he succeeded in finding an entrance. If he can get in 
I will soon find a way to introduce you.” 

“But,” said the prince, ‘can I not, by means of your 
pigeon, send a note to the princess, declaring the passion 
with which she has inspired me ?” 

‘“‘Certainly,” said Commode, ‘and I advise you to 
do so.” 

The prince immediately wrote a most impassioned letter, 
which he tied round the neck of the pigeon, who only 
waited his dispatches, for he had already received his in- 
structions. 

He rose gracefully into the air, and flew off as fast as his 
wings would carry him ; but when he approached the tower, 
there issued from it a furious wind. He was not, however, 
to be disheartened by such an obstacle, and after making 
many circles round and round the building, he discovered 
the weak point which the Fairy Réveuse had left in the 
enchantment. He slipped through it instantly, and flew 
down into the garden to wait for the princess and to rest 
himself. 

As soon as the pigeon saw her appear, he flew to her. 
Galantine caressed him, and seeing a rose-colored ribbon 
round his neck, she wondered what it was put there for. 
Ifow great was her surprise when she perceived the note ! 
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She read it, and this was the answer she returned by the 
pigeon : 
“Send me your portrait by the same courier. If I return it 


to you, hope for nothing ; but if I keep it, be assured that in 
working for me you work for yourself. GALANTINE.” 


She dismissed the pigeon, who did not forget that he was 
ordered to bring back a flower, and, as he was well aware 
of the importance lovers often attach to trifles, he stole one 
from a bouquet the princess wore in her bosom. 

The return of this bird gave the prince extreme delight. 
He sent the pigeon back with his miniature, and a number 
of verses he had composed. 

The pigeon, duly furnished with miniature and verses, set 
out once more for the tower. The princess eagerly de- 
tached the miniature, and her surprise was infinite when. 
on opening the case, she discovered that the portrait of 
Prince Blondin perfectly resembled that which Bonnette 
had painted. 

Prince Blondin had kept his eyes constantly turned in the 
direction of the tower, awaiting the return of his courier. 
At length he saw the pigeon approaching, and in an instant 
he went into a transport of joy. 

‘*We can lose no time,” said Commode ; ‘‘I can only 
make you happy by changing you into a bird; but I will 
take care that you shall be re-transformed at the right 
moment.” 

The prince, without hesitation, consented to the trans- 
formation. The good Commode thereupon touched him 
with her wand, and he became, in an instant, the prettiest 
little humming-bird in the world, joining to the attractions 
which nature has bestowed on that charming bird that of 
being able to speak in the most agreeable way possible. 

The pigeon received fresh orders to conduct him to the 
garden. Galantine was astonished to see a bird she had no 
knowledge of ; but his being accompanied by the pigeon 
put her heart in a flutter, and the humming-bird, flying to 
her, said, ‘‘Good-morning, beautiful princess.” She had 
never before heard a bird speak, and this increased the gra- 
tification with which she received this one, She took him 
on her finger, and he immediately said to her, ‘‘ Kiss, kiss 
Colibri.” She did so, with great pleasure, over and over 
again. 

Exactly at this moment the prince was restored to his 
natural form, and was pressed to the heart of the lovely 
princess. 

The spell was broken. That instant the tower trembled 
to its foundation. Its walls even began to open. Bonnette, 
who was below-stairs, in the greatest alarm ascended to the 
terrace, at least to perish with the princess. The rocking of 
the tower increased as she mounted the staircase, and when 
she arrived at the top and saw the whole building lean 
over and on the verge of falling into the sea, she fainted 
outright. : 

At the same moment the two fairies, Commode and Pai- 
sible, arrived. 

‘* Save yourselves quickly,” they cried to the two Jovers ; 
* the tower is falling, and you will perish with it.” 

They leapt into a fairy car, without having had time to 
say a word to each other; but the prince managed at the 
same moment to fling the governess, still in her swoon, into 
the bottom of the car. Scarcely had they begun to rise in 
the air, when the tower toppled over, and, with a horrible 
noise, fell, a mass of ruins, into the sea. The Fairy Marine, 
Gluatin, and his friends, in order to be revenged on the 
princess, had sapped the foundations ; but, thanks to the in- 
tervention of the two fairies, the lovers were not injured, 
but were safe on their way to the dominions of Queen 
Mutine. 
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A VISIT TO THE GALLIPAGOS ISLANDS.—“‘ AFTER AN HOUR’S SHARP WALK WE REACHED 


A HUT, WHERE WE RESTED FOR A FEW MINUTES.” 


On arriving in them they found she had been dead some 
years. The good king who had married her governed his 
estates very peaceably, and King Prudent, Galantine’s 
grandfather, had just arrived, notwithstanding his great 
age, to pass the holidays with them. 

What joy for these two worthy sovereigns! The whole 
court soon participated in it, as the news spread of the 
arrival of the fairies with a charming princess, who was 
their king’s daughter. 

The marriage of the two lovers was fixed for the next 
morning, and the fairies, after sharing in the festivities for 
several days, departed. 


A VISIT TO THE GALLIPAGOS ISLANDS, 


TuesE islands are directly upon the equator, and are due | 


west of Ecuador, to which country they belong; the cur- 
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rent runs very swiftly past them te the N.W., so it is | 


necessary to be very sure of one’s position when steering for 
them. The first land we made out was Charles Island, the 
southernmost of the group, on the north side of which there 
is a good harbor called Post-Office Bay, where we an- 
chored. 

At daybreak our party, consisting of the doctor and my- 
self, accompanied by the sergeant of marines, my coxswain, 
and two bluejackets, started on our expedition. We were 
all armed with guns or rifles, and well provided with pro- 
visions and water. 

We had not gone far when we met two men, one of them 
on horseback, with a pack of dogs, coming to meet us ; they 
had seen the ship coming in the day before, and also heard 
our gun. 

The principal man introduced himself in broken English 
as the commandant of the place, Colonel M. Zerda by 
name. He explained to us that the route we had chosen 
was not the best. the path being bad and the distance great, 
and advised us to go back and land at another place, called 
Black Beach Bay, on the west side of the island. We there- 
fore again took to the boat, and pulled round in that 
direction. 

Landing abreast of a deserted hut on the beach, we started 
for the interior, the colonel leading the way. The path, 
gradually ascending, led through the same desolate sort of 
waste we had traversed the day before, with cinders under 


foot and thorny jungle around. After an 
hour’s sharp walk, we reached a hut, where 
we rested for a few minutes; from this 
place the country improved in appearance, 
trees showed signs of life, and wild flowers 
grew here and there, and the fresh trade- 
wind made our walk more pleasant. 

We presently reached a plateau of about 
one thousand feet high, where the whole 
style of the country changed, and we 
emerged from a wilderness into a beautiful, 
park-like country, surrounded by hills and 
valleys, with trees laden with fruit, rich 
grass under our feet, and many varieties of 
flowers to greet the eye. The temperature 
also changed in a remarkable degree ; in 
fact, we were in a different climate, and it 
seemed difficult to believe that we were in 
the same island. 

We at length reached the settlement, con- 
sisting merely of two or three huts, into one 
of which, the colonel’s own abode, we were 
heartily welcomed, and refreshed with cof- 
fee, whilst a couple of nimble damsels pre- 
pared a more substantial repast. 

A better site for a settlement could scarcely be found ; 
in front of the hut was a pond of good water, on which a 
flock of wild ducks were disporting themselves ; at the back 
was the colonel’s garden, which he showed us with great 
pride; and where splendid potatoes, lettuces, maize, 
bananas, oranges, lemons, coffee and tobacco, all flourished 
in profusion. 

In answer to our eager inquiries as to the chances of sport, 
we were assured that there were plenty of wild cattle, pigs, 
and goats, and whilst we were resting after our long walk 
we saw some of the cattle browsing on the hill-sides and 
shading themselves in the neighboring woods. 

After our repast, I dispatched the sergeant and two blue- 
jackets to give an account of a cow which we saw not far off, 
but they presently returned, after firing several unsuccessful 
shots. 

The colonel told us that toward evening the beasts would 
come down to the pool to drink, and at night they fed close 


A VISIT TO THE GALLIPAGOS ISLANDS.— “TAKING A CAREFUL 
REST IN THE FORK OF A TREE, HE TOOK AIM AT THE BULL; 


BUT. ALAS! AS HE WAS ABOUT TO FIRE, THE BALL ROLLED 
our.”? 


to his hut, and sometimes broke into his garden. As it was 
now four p.M., and the rest of the cattle had taken alarm at 
the firing, we went in search of others. 

We presently came across a bull and a cow, but they made 
off before we could get a shot at them. We then separated 
so as to circumvent a herd of cattle which we saw in a valley 
near at hand, one party going round to stalk them, whilst 


the rest of us 
posted our- 
selves in the 
track we sup- 
posed they 
would take on 
being alarmed. 

From our 
position we 
had a good 
view of the 
stalk—we 
could see the 
other party 
creeping on to 
the cattle. 

Presently a 
rifle shot rang 
out, sharp and 
clear, then an- 
other, and 
away scamper- 
ed the herd, 
leaving one 
beast on the 
ground and 
another 
wounded : the 
first rose 
again, but 
dropped to a 
second shot; 
the other got 
away, and the 
whole herd 
galloped off 
without giving 
us a chance. 
On joining the 
others, we 
found they 
had killed a 
fine young 
bull. 

It was now 
getting late, 
so we retraced 
our steps to 
the settle- 
ment. 

There was 
just light 
enough re- 
maining to go 
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an animal breathing and cropping the grass within five yards 
of us. At last the brute either saw or winded us, and, with 
a loud snort, bolted; the sergeant fired, and declared he hit 
it, when we once more retired to rest. 
in this way several times during the night, but nothing came 
of it, as darkness favored the animals ; at daylight we found, 
by their tracks that the cattle had been feeding all round 


We were disturbed 


the hut. 

We were all 
astir as soon as 
we could see, 
and, after a 
cup of coffee, 
formed our- 
selves into 
three parties 
and started for 
the hills. We 
went cautious- 
ly along, ex- 
amining every 
yard before us, 
as we expected 
to come upon 
the cattle at 
any moment. 

After cross- 
ing a well-tim- 
bered valley 
and mounting 
the opposite 
hill, we heard 
the lowing of 
beasts below 
us; presently 
we heard 
shouts from 
the hillside 
abreast of us, 
and then seve- 
ral rifle-shots 
—a ball from 
one of them 
coming un- 
pleasantly 
close to us. 
The sergeant 
now said he 
saw the ani- 
mals, and 
rushed for- 
ward to get a 
shot, calling to 
me to come 
also. I could, 
however, hear 
the crashing 
of boughs be- 
neath where I 
stood, and 
judging that 


to the pool after the ducks, seven of which I bagged in as | the beasts were coming my way, I stood still and kept a 


many minutes. 


After a hearty supper, we prepared to turn in ; but we had 
scarcely finished our cigars, when we were aware, from 


sharp lookout below. 


sundry noises outside, that a beast of some kind was feed- | the beasts were close by. 


ing within a few yards of us; cautiously stealing out with 
our rifles ready, we peered into the darkness, which was so 


It was an exciting moment, for, though we could see 
nothing, it was evident, from the crashing of timber, that 


We were standing on the slope of a hill covered with 
tangled brushwood and small trees, none of which would 


intense that we could see nothing, although we could hear ' bear a man’s weight. I had my double-barreled smooth- 
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bore loaded with ball, and my coxswain stood behind me 


with a Winchester repeating rifle as a reserve. 
Presently I espied a fine brindled bull coming up the hill, 
not forty yards off. 


round for his enemy, when a second ball crashed through 
his ribs, and he rolled over never to rise again. 
I had searcely reloaded, when an immense black bull came 


in sight, and received a ball in the shoulder, which dropped | 


him in his tracks. He was succeeded by two others, at 
both of which I fired, but with what success I could not tell, 


as they turned and charged down the hill and were lost to | 


sight. 


Reloading my gun, we went up to where the first bull | 
was lying dead. We wereabout to grallach him, and Ricketts, 


my cockswain, had put down the rifle for that purpose, 
when he suddenly called out : 

** Look out, sir! here comes the other !” 

I turned round in time to see the black bull which I had 


wounded, and thought was dead, in the act of charging not | 


more than ten yards off. He was in truth a desperate-look- 


| 
ing brute, as he came at us head down, the blood pouring 


from his side ; he had seen us for the first time, and gave a 
grunt of satisfaction as he charged. 

A ball between the eyes at point-blank range, however, 
stopped him, and the huge beast rolled over dead almost at 
my feet. 

We now hailed the party in the valley to come and help 
us, as we had more than we could manage. This brought 
up a couple of bluejackets, with whose assistance we dragged 
the two bulls down the hill where we found a third beast, 
alsoa bull, lying. It seems there had been five of them in 
the valley, one of which had been killed by E——’s party, 
and the other four came up to me, as already described. 
There was considerable argument 


beast, several laying claim to having given him the coup 
de grace; 
act of charging, but this statement must be taken cum grano 
salis, seeing that the beast was hit in the stern. It was even 
reported that the sergeant had been seen to fire into the 
carcass after it was dead—be that as it may, we had killed 
three bulls before breakfast ; not a bad bag. 

We were now joined by the doctor, who also had some 
adventures to relate ; he had made a brilliant stalk to within 
about fifty yards of a bull and cow without being observed 
by them. Taking a careful rest in the fork of a tree, up 
which he was prepared to mount in case of accidents, he 
took aim at the bull ; but alas ! as he was about to fire, the 
ball rolled out of the muzzle, «n1 fell harmless ‘to the 
ground ; the bull took the hint and skedaddled. 


Getting a good sight at him through 
the trees, I gave him a ball behind the shoulder ; he dropped 
instantly on his knees, but was quickly up again, looking 


as to who killed this | 


the sergeant vowed that he had shot it in the | 


We had not gone far before a red bull, which had been 
lying down, sprang up within twenty-five yards of us, and, 
after running a short distance, turned and stood at bay, as 
though contemplating a charge, and giving E—— a point- 
blank shot at his head. 

No result followed the shot, beyond the speedy retreat of 

the bull; perhaps it was just as well he did so, for had he 
| charged us in such a place, surrounded as we were by dense 
| jungle, which would have retarded our escape, though it 
would have offered no obstacle to a heavy beast, we must 
| have either killed him or he one of us. 

On our return to the hut we sent the meat down to the 
ship, and returned on board, and the ship was soon speed- 
ing away again before the fresh trade-wind. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
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Tue Quebrada, or gorge of ‘‘ Paulo Affonso, the King of 
| the Rapids,” is two hundred and sixty feet deep, and in 
| the narrowest part it is choked to a minimum breadth of 
| fifty-one feet. It is filled with what seems not water, but 
the froth of milk—a dashing and dazzling, a whirling and 
churning, surfaceless mass. Here the luminous whiteness 
of the chaotic foam-crests, hurled in billows and breakers 
| against the blackness of the rocks, is burst into flakes and 
| spray that leap half-way up the immuring trough ; there, 
| the surface reflections dull the dazzling crystal to a thick, 
| opaque yellow, and then the shelter of some spur causes a 
momentary start and recoil to the column, which, at once 
gathering strength, bounds and springs onward with a new 
crush and another roar. The eye is spellbound by the con- 
trast of this impetuous motion with the frail steadfastness 
of the bits of rainbow hovering above, with the ‘‘ Table 
Rock,” so solid to the tread, and with the placid, settled 
stillness of the plain and the hillocks, whose eternal homes 
seem to be here. 

In ‘‘ geological”’ times the S#o Francisco stream must 
have spread over the valley. Even now, extraordinary 
floods cover a great portion of it. Then, the waters, find- 
ing a rock of softer texture and more liable to decay, hol- 
lowed out the actual ‘“‘ Talhadéo,” or great fissure, and, in 
the course of ages, deepened the glen. Here, also, from 
the beginning, is the greatest possible diversity of falling 
water ; in fact, a succession of rapids and cauldrons, the 
mighty fall ending in the ‘‘ Mai da Cachaeira”’—that terri- 
ble tangle of foam we have just described. 

The prospect lacks, however, the sublime and glorious 
natural beauty of Niagara, and we do not find in Paulo 
Affonso those beautiful sapphire and emerald tints that 
charm the glance in the Horseshoe Falls. 


It was now eight A.w., so we adjourned to the hut for 
breakfast ; some ducks had meanwhile returned to the pond, 
out of which I bagged five. These birds were a large and 
handsome kid of teal, with red beaks, and bronze green on 
the wings ; they were excellent eating ; the colonel said that 
they came in such quantities during the Winter that he had 
killed them with a stick. 


After breakfast we sent a party to cut up the meat, | 
preparatory to sending it down to the ship on donkeys. In 
the meantime C—— returned from an unsuccessful hunt 
after cattle ; he had come across a herd, but in the excite- | 
ment of stalking them his rifle went off and so did the | 
beasts. 

Having rested and refreshed ourselves, E 


and I, after 


taking a turn round to see how the men were getting on | 
with the carcasses, and giving directions for preserving the 
heads, struck into a thick wood, on a chance of getting a 
shot ata bull, 


A SARRACOLET AND A KASSON WOMAN OF THE 
UPPER SENEGAL, 

Tue French have long maintained trading-posts at the 
mouth of the Senegal River, and have often attempted to 
form permanent settlements on that African coast, or, at 
least, to civilize and elevate the natives. If they have 
failed in this, they have explored the country, studied the 
lineage, life and character of the natives, and prepared the 
way for future beneficial work, while adding to our stock of 
information. 

The Gangaris, generally known as the Sarracolets or 
Soninkays, came to the Senegal from the East. They once 
formed a powerful empire, with a capital at Walata. They 


| speak a language in which the root of the word is at the end 
| of the noun, as an indeclinable suffix, a peculiarity of the 
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- Mandingo race, which is spread from the mountains of | 


IXong to the Atlantic. 

These Soninkays have a warrior caste, the Bakiris, and a 
religious caste, the Saybolis, who form the great council of 
the nation. 

The woman are plainly, decently attired in a hood, skirt 
and mantle, and do not display such a love of ornament as 
is seen in the Kasson woman who stands beside her in our 
sketch. 

The district of the Kasson has been overrun by the Bam- 
barras, but their power now declines rapidly. 

These Kassonks are a fine set of people, with an intelli- 
gent look, fond of show and ornament. The headdress of 
the women, drawn by the artist, is a study, the rolls at the 
side and their dependent curls having a symmetry and effect 
quite different from that produced by some of the strange 
head-attire of African belles. Ornaments not only glitter 
among the dark, glossy hair, but from the neck to the 
breast is an almost solid mass of chains and pendants. 
Bracelets adorn the wrists. Anklets are worn, and the 
sandals are kept in place by an ornamental piece of metal, 
curving over on each side, that must be more attractive to 
her admirers than pleasant to the wearer. 

Although Christianity has not penetrated to these tribes, 
nor succeeded in winning any considerable number to it, 
Mohammedanism has spread with startling power, and most 
of the tribes on the Senegal have adopted the faith of the 
Prophet, retaining, however, much of the fetichism with 
which the African seems so deeply imbued. 


PATRICIAN TOMBS OF PALERMO, 


A MoNK—as merry a monk as one would hope to see of a 
Summeyr’s day in fair Italia—led us down a long flight of 
steps into the tombs. The long, low, narrow halls were 
joined one to another by passages at the extreme ends. It 
seemed as if we walked a mile or more, up one hall and 
down another, until we were quite at a loss to find our way 
back to the steps by which we had entered. 

On both sides of these halls lay heaps of boxes, piled one 
above another, five or six deep. Some of these boxes had 
windows in the sides, a single pane of glass; some were all 
of glass, like show-cases. Within them lay the bodies of 
the late residents of Palermo, dressed in their best, and fre- 
quently exhibiting their carte de visite in a gilt frame on the 
outside of their show-cases. One man held his photograph 
in his white-gloved hand, so that you could see it readily ; 
and there he lay, with a waxed moustache and a pair of 
staring glass eyes, a white necktie and plumpers, fondly 
regarding the counterfeit presentment of the swell he was, 
and smiling at life’s fleeting show as one might smile who 
considers himself beautiful forever. 

The first families of Palermo, when they perish, are care- 
fully anointed with balsams and decently buried. In a 
year or two they are resurrected by contract and examined. 
The well-preserved are arrayed more or less gorgeously, and 
hung up on a nail to dry. The doubtful cases are allowed 
to rest in their coffins, but they may still receive the gaze 
of the curious through a skylight or a show-window, so 
they have not died in vain. Rows of stuffed children sat 
in little chairs, awaiting the last trump, and gathered more 
dust than is becoming. Virgins were crowned with silver- 
gilt crowns as high as a section of stovepipe, and still they 
looked not happy. Young men smiled with a sad stage- 
smile that came back to me long af'er I had fled from the 
place, and chilled me to the marrow. Old men had dropped 
away into the corners of their cases, and looked bored even 
in death, 


The walls were lined with these mummies, all ticketed 
and labeled, all classified and festooned along from arch to 
arch, devilishly decorative ; and, as we went to and fro, not 
knowing whether to laugh or to weep, a large cat sported 
among the bodies, and from time to time ceased purring 
and arching her back, as she sprang at a fly on the cheek 
of an old acquaintance, or played with the skirts of a lady 
in blue satin, with a wreath of large yellow roses tilting 
over one eye. We were asked to kindly take hold of the 
tongue of a monk, just within arm’s reach, which was like a 
bit of leather, and that member had ceased to wag for more 
than a hundred years. This is indeed death’s victory, when 
one is held up to everlasting derision, and the embarrass- 
ment of such an exposition as this is the gravest undying 
sting. 


CHINESE FARMERS, 


WE doubt if a happier race exists than the Chinese farm- 
ers and peasantry. The farms are small, and so the owners 
are not wealthy, but they are very respectable. Each farm- 
house is a little colony, consisting of some three genera- 
tions—namely, the grandfather, his children and his 
children’s children. There they live in peace and harmony 
together ; all who are able to, work on the farm, and if 
more labor is required the stranger is hired to assist them. 
They live well, dress plainly, and are industrious, without 
being in any way oppressed. 

The female members of a farmer’s household have much 
more liberty than those of a higher rank. They have small 
feet, as usual, but they are not so confined to the house, or 
prevented from looking on and speaking to strangers, as 
are the higher classes, Ifa stranger enters the court of the 
house unexpectedly, he will see a number of ladies, both 
old and young, sitting in the verandah, all industriously 
employed on some work—spinning, sewing or embroider- 
ing, and one probably engaged in culinary operations ; 
and if the stranger be an unknown foreigner, the whole 
will rise hurriedly and disappear like a covey of partridges, 
overturning wheels, stools, and anything else that may be 
in their way. ‘‘ This,” says a writer on Chinese customs, 
‘was a frequent scene in my earlier visits, but it gradually 
wore off when it was found that I was a civilized being like 
themselves. These same ladies, afterward, would often ask 
me to sit down, and even set a chair for me and bring me a 
cup of tea with their own fair hands; and while I drank 
my tea they would go on with their work, laughing and 
chatting as freely as if I had heen a thousand miles away.” 


Many years ago, one Beck was tried in London for 
robbery from the person, then a capital crime. A woman 
(who represented herself as an officer’s widow), swore that 
he had robbed her of a purse, which she accurately de- 
seribed, containing money, and, sure enough, a purse 
answering her description was found on his person. More 
than this, a perfectly disinterested witness proved that he had 
arrested Beck on the cry of ‘‘Stop thief.” Beck’s de 
fense was, that he took out his purse to give the woman 
a shilling, when she minutely observed it, and that he 
ran away from sheer terror of having to meet and confute 
such a charge. This was thought all ‘“‘too thin,” and 
Beck would have been hung but that fortunately the case 
attracted the notice of other victims of this horrible 
woman, who came forward and amply confirmed poor 
Beck’s account. 

THERE are some human tongues which have two sides, 
like that of certain quadrupeds, one smooth, the other very 
rough, 
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CELEBRATED LIGHTHOUSES 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
By ProressoR CHARLES A. Joy, Pu. D. 


Tne origin of lighthouses dates back to the most remote 
antiquity. As soon as navigation assumed importance, and 
mankind went down to the sea in ships, some means of 
guiding the mariner safely into port, or of warning him 
away from dangerous headlands and hidden reefs, had to be 
devised ; and we read, in the earliest classical authors, of the 
erection of fire towers at the entrance to ports, to serve the 
double purpose of defense against invasion and of friendly 
guidance in times of peace. 

The Pirzeus and other harbors of Greece were thus early 
provided with lighthouses. These structures appear to have 
been of the simplest character, as scarcely a vestige now 
remains of them, although they were described with much 
pomp and circumstance by the early Greek writers. It is 
said that, in order to render them more visible in the day- 
time, they were built of white stones. The mode of lighting 
was very primitive, consisting of a bonfire of wood, which 
required constant watching and replenishing, and which, in 
violent storms, was likely to be extinguished at a time when 
the signal-light was most needed. But, imperfect as they 
were, such towers were of great service to the sailors of that 
early period. 

In the ancient world, there were towers at Ostea, Ravenna, 
Puteoli, Caprese and Rhodes ; but by far the most celebrated 
lighthouse of antiquity was that erected on the small island 
of Pharos, opposite to Alexandria, mentioned by Pliny as 
guiding the course of ships at night by fire—nocturnis igni- 
bus cursum navium regens. Its extraordinary height, which 


some authors have estimated at 500 feet and upward, pro- 
cured for it a place among the seven Wonders of the world ; 


and, according to Josephus, its ‘‘ beaming summit” could 
be seen at a distance of 300 stadia, about 42 English miles. 
It celebrity was such that pharos rapidly became, and still 
continues to be, in many countries, a generic term equiva- 
lent to lighthouse. 

In a similar way the word mausoleum, after having spe- 
cially served to designate the tomb erected by Artemisia to 
her husband, the King Mausolus, is now applied to funeral 
monuments of more than ordinary grandeur. 


THE ANCIENT PHAROS ATgALEXANDRIA. 
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THE PHAROS AT RHODES, AS USUALLY GIVEN, 


Some writers claim that Cleopatra built the lighthouse of 
Pharos, but the testimony of Strabo, Pliny and others at- 
tributes the honor to Ptolemy Philadelphus. . A French 
writer, Montfaugon, relates a curious story in this connec- 
tion, which goes to show that stealing a reputation is not the 

invention of modern 
times. The architect of 
the tower was one Sos- 
tratus. He caused an 
inscription to be cut 
deeply into- the stone, 
saying that Sostratus 
had ‘erected this for 
the protection of mari- 
’ which he care- 
fully covered with 
cement, and on the 
coating gave credit to 
King Ptolemy. In the 
course of time the ce- 
ment was washed off, 
and there remained the 
indelible words of the 
architect, to whom pos- 
terity very naturally has 
accorded the honor due 
to his master. 

The lighthouse of 

Pharos is supposed to 


ners,’ 
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JOHN SMEATON, THE BUILDER OF EDDYSTOXNE LIGHTHOISZ. 


have been destroyed by an earthquake, after it had stood 
tor 1,600 years. 


] 


Passing to the north of Europe, we find that a tower was | 


built by Caligula, at Boulogne, to commemorate his victories 
over the It was placed at the usual point of de- 
partnre of the Roman legions in their expeditions into Eng- 
land. 


flames darting from the top, and the fleet reposing at its base. 


sritons. 
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The apartments of the tower are highly ornamented, and 
were not intended for the occupation of the keepers. There 
are four stories, all of different orders of architecture and 
adorned with busts and statues of kings of France. The 
basement or lower story appears to have been intended as a 
store-room ; the second story is called the king’s apartment ; 
the third is a chapel, and the fourth consists of a dome sup- 
ported by columns—a kind of lower lantern ; above this 
was originally a lantern formed of a stone dome and eight 
The total height of the tower, from its base to 
the upper point of the lantern dome, was 146 feet, and from 
the rock, 162 fect. In the upper lantern a fire of oak wood 
was kept burning at night for about 100 years, when, in 
17\7, the fire having weakened the stone supports by cal- 
cining them, the upper lantern was taken down and tlie 
light was kept up in the lower lantern. As it did not show 
well there, an iron Jantern was erected in 1727 above this, 
in place of the old stone lantern, and coal was used for fucl 
instead of wood. The Cordoyan lighthouse is celebrated 
the upper part of the lantern con- 
tained an inverted cone, the base of which was covered 
with tin plates, forming a rude reflector, thus utilizing 
part of the light which, without it, would have been lost ; 
and it was here that the first Fresnel lens was put up fo 
trial in 1823. The building has been thoroughly repaired 
in modern times, and now presents a very handsome appear 


columns. 


for two circumstances : 


; ance, 


This tower is represented on bronze coins, with the | 


For a long time it was neglected, and the fire was extin- | 


guished until, in 810, when, on the oceasion of a visit made 
by Charlemagne, to review a fleet he had organized against 
Normandy, the tower was repaired and the fire reignited. 
A long time afterward—namely, in 1540, the English hav- 
ing landed at Boulogne, built donjons and battlements, and 
converted it into a fortress for the protection of the town. 
Here it stood until 1614, when it fell down, in consequence 
of having been carelessly undermined by the extensive stone 
quarries that had been carried too far beneath it. 

If the Romans considered it worth while to construct a 
lighthouse in Gaul, it is natural to suppose that they would 
do the same on the opposite coast of Britain, and it is true 
that at Dover we finl the remains of a tower built by the 
Romans, to which afterward a church in the form of a cross 
was added, and which stands as a picturesque ruin at the 
present day. 

In the fourteenth century a tower was built by the order 
of Edward, Prince of Wales, at the mouth of the Garonne, in 
the Bay of Biscay, and this, in turn, was replaced by a more 
modern edifice, noted as being one of the most remarkable 
in Europe. The Cordovan tower, probably so named in 
honor of the Cordova merchants who traded with that port, 
was commenced in 1584 and finished in 1610 by Louis de 
Foix, a French architect and engineer, the construction 
having oceupied twenty-six years. It is situated on a ledge 
of rocks 3,000 feet long and 1,500 feet broad, which is bare 
at low water. 


cone, whose lower base is 135 feet in diameter, and is built 


The best known lighthouse to English readers is the 
Eddystone, famous on acount of the difficulties attending 
its construction, and the fact that it is the type of «ll 
structures of the kind which have since been erected. 

The Eddystone rocks are in the English Channel, about 
fourteen miles SSW. from the port of Plymouth, and being 
on the highway for the ships of all countries, the attention 
of the English Government was directed to them at 
early day. 


an 
They are a cluster of gneiss rocks, about 600 
feet long from north to south, with detached rocks cover- 
ing about the same space from east to west. The highest 
part of the rock upon which the lighthouse is plased, 
is about 16 feet out of water at low tide. The first 


| . 
| lighthouse erected on the Eddystones, was begun by Henry 


Winstanley, an architect, in 1696, and finished in 1699. 
its construction are vague, but it is 
supposed to have been a sort of wooden pagoda on a 
stone base. The architect was very proud of his work, and 
dared the winds and waves to do their utmost against it. 
It was not long before the elements accepted the challenge. 
Some repairs being necessary, Winstanley visited the struc- 
ture with a party of workmen, in November, 1703. On the 


The aceounts of 


| 26th of that month, one of the most terrible storms on 
| record arose, and not a remnant of the lighthouse nor a 


The foundation is the frustum of a cireular | 


solid of cut stone to a height of 16 feet ; a space for a cellar | 


and water-cistern 26 feet square and 8 feet deep having heen 
left in the centre. 
fect in diameter. On the east side is a stone staircase, by 
which access to this upper base is gained. The tower 
springs from ‘this level. A perfect wall about 11 feet thick 
at the top is built entirely around the wpper base of the 
foundation to a height of 12 feet. Between this wall and 
the tower are the apartments of the keepers. The tower 
rises from the base to a heieht of 115 feet. and is 50 feet in 
diameter at the base ; it diminishes in diameter as it ascends, 


trace of its inmates was ever afterward seen. 

But, the daring architect had accomplished one great 
object, in demonstrating the possibility of erecting a tower 
on the dangerous rocks, and another person was found to 
undertake to repeat the attempt. 

A silk-mercer, named Rudgerd, devised an ingenious com- 
bination of wood and iron, which showed great natural ap- 
preciation of the problems of engineering. The form was 


| the frustum of a circular cone, built up nearly solid to a 
The upper base of the frustam is 125 | 


height of 27 feet above the rock, the filling consisting of 
courses of cut stone, alternating with courses of squared 
timber. The building stood well with some repairs of the 
woodwork, until December, 1755, when it was destroyed 
by fire. The fire commenced in the lantern, in the early 
part of the night, and the keepers retreated from room to 
room, until they reached the rock, whence (the weather 
being fortunately calm), they. were taken off the next day. 
A competent engineer was soon found to undertake the 


Qe 


XUM 


— 


tisk of building, on the same site, a tower that has with- 


| 
stool the war of elements for more than one hundred 


years ; this was John Smeaton, the son of an attorney, born 
in 1724, in Yorkshire, who at first pursued his father’s pro- 
fession, but stbsequently turned his attention to mechanics 
and engineering, for which he had a natural genius. It is 
said of Smeaton, that when alittle boy in petticoats, he disre- 
garde] toys save as machines, and when six years old, made 
a working model of a windmill. At fifteen he constructed 
en engine to attach to a turning lathe, and supplied his 
friends with handsome specimens in wood and _ ivory. 
Clearly, he was not born to serve a writ or draw an inden- 
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ture, but his father insisted on his adhering to law, until | 


kind friends interposed and he was permitted to follow the 
natural bent of his genius. The Earl of Macclesfeld, who 
had always been friendly to Smeaton, recommended him as 
the best man in England to build the new lighthonse, and he 
was fortunately accepted. The Earl said to him, ‘ You 
must build it entirely of stone. Winstanley and Rudgerd 
have failed ; but what then? Their houses wanted weight. 
Ours must not only be founded on a rock, but must press 
and grow upon that rock.” 

Upon this principle Smeaton proceeded. The first actual 
work was done in August, 1756. New steps were cut in the 
rock, and he seeured a magnificent foundation by leveling 
off the gneiss rock in horizontal layers, so that each course 


of masonry might rest upon a true level bed ; and to protect ' 


the ground joints still more completely from the action of 
the 
three inches in the solid rock, as in a socket. The massive 
stones were dovetailed together, and Smeaton himself ex- 


perimented on cements until he found one that would resist 


the action of the water, and would, under the most adverse 
circumstances, adhere to the stone and form with it a solid 
mass. The cutting of the foundation was done with chisel 
and hammer, lest blasting should loosen the rock. The 
blocks, a ton and two tons in weight and carefully dove- 
tailed together, were carefully put together on a wooden 
platform on shore before being transported to the rock. 
The courses were furthermore connected by stone dowells. 
and the whole firmly clamped. At the latter end of Sep- 
tember the work had to be suspended on account of the 
weather, not to be resumed until June of the following year. 
During this interval the winds and waves did their worst, 
but the house founded on the rock withstood their fury. 
Storms beat angrily against it—storms as great as that which 
earried away the hapless Winstanley and his workmen, 
and yet it stood, to the great joy of its builder. 

When the Eddystone had grown to a good height, so 
that the engineer could walk about, he took such pleasure 
in the structure that he walked backward and forward sur- 
veying it, till, stepping too far backward, he fell over the 
rocks and narrowly escaped being killed, but happily 
suffered only a broken thumb. No aid being near, he set 
the broken member himself, but the thumb troubled him 
sovely for a year. 

In August, 1758, the fourteenth course of stones and 
what was called the fundamental solid, was completed ; and 
thenceforward greater care was necessary, as the centre- 
stone was omitted and the hollow pillar for stairs, well-hole 
Throughout the Winter 
the work stood solidly, and in another year the twenty- 
eighth solid course, surrounded with chains of great 
strength lying in grooves ent in the stone, into which was 
poured molten lead, was completed. 
building of rooms for the keeper and his assistants. In 
March, 1759, there was a great storm, and much damage 


and entry-door was commenced. 


sea, he caused the lower courses to be sunk at least 


Then commenced the | 


undisturbed in the same places where they had been left 
the previous year. 

On Friday, August 17, 1759, the column of the lighthous« 
was completed. It contained 46 courses of stone and rese 
to the height of 70 feet. The top was finished with a gilt 
ball and eupola, and every precaution was taken that the 


| beds of the keepers should be free from damp and that the 


spray of the sea hould not penetrate the frames. The 
upper part was originally of wood, but, being burned in 
1770, it was rebuilt of stone. 

Smeaton’s satisfaction at the completion of the work was 
intense. The boy in a pinafore had felt a wondrous triumph 
in his miniature water-mill ; as fresh and as beautiful were 
the feelings of the man of forty at the completion of his 
ereat work. He slept in the lighthouse, sailed out to sea 
and viewed it, gazed at it through a telescope from the 
shore and watched it in a storm. ‘A combination would 
happen,” he says, ‘‘ when an overgrown wave would strike 
the rock and building conjointly and fly wp in a white cloud, 
enwrapping it like a sheet, rising at least to double the 
height of the house and totally intercepting it from sight ; 
and this appearance being momentary, both as to rising and 
falling, one was enabled to judge of the comparative height 
by the spaces occupied in the field of the telescope by the 
column of water and the house.” 

The first year closed with tremendous storms, and the 
courage of the light-keepers was tested to the utmost. For 
twelve days the sea ran over them so much that they could 
not open the doors of the lantern or any other door. ‘* The 


house did shake,” said one of the light-keepers, ‘as if one 


SECTION OF EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 


had been up a great tree. The old men were frightened 
out of their lives, wishing they had never seen the place. 
The fear seized them in the back, but rubbing them with oil 


was done at Plymouth. To Smeaton’s delight, the light- | of turpentine gave them relief.” 


house was found unharmed, and the workmen’s tools were | 


The completion of this tower gave great fame to Smeaton, 


372 


and he was soon employed to build other lighthouses and to 
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construct other engineering works. His last great under- | engineering, must come down. 


taking was the 
ished in 1791. 
anxious to write an account of his labors, but only got so far 


famsgate pier and harbor, which was fin- | 


British Association for the A 


l house, so long regarded as one of the greatest triumphs of 
At a recent meeting of the 
Advancement of Science, Mr. J. 
Then his work was done. He was very | N. Douglass, Engineer to Trinity House, read a paper ex- 
plaining the necessity for the demolition of this extraordi- 


as to complete the narrative of the Eddystone. On Sep- | nary work. According to his account, the waves have 


tember 10th, 1792, he was seized with paralysis, and within ' 


a month and 
twelve days 
he died, aged 
69. In one of 
the last letters 
he dictated, 
he says: “I 
conclude my- 
self nine parts 
dead, and the 
greatest favor 
I think the 
Almighty can 
do is to com- 
plete the other 
part.” 

The moral 
beauty of the 
man’s charac- 
ter was as 
striking as his 
remarkable 
genius, and 
ie left a name 
unexcelled by 
any engineer 
who has pre- 
ceded or fol- 
lowed him. 
The enormous 
difficulties en- 
countered in 
the execution 
of his work, 
the ingenuity 
and persever- 
ance displayed 
in overcoming 
them, and the 
full particulars 
of the plan— 
one of the 
most skillful 
com binations 
of elements of 
stability ever 
devised —are 
well described 
in Smeaton’s 
*““Narrative”; 
and in spite of 
the progress 
that has since 
been made in 
mechanics, the 


Eddystone Lighthouse has never ceased to be the pride of | circumstances of engineering 


AK Was 
\. 


EDPDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 


beaten in vain" against the masonry, but have actually un- 


dermined the 
rock upon 
which it 
stands. There 
are also some 
modern im- 
provements 
which cannot 
be applied to 
it, and a larger 
structure is 
demanded. 
The electric 
light and fog 
signals are 
deemed im- 
portant for 
this position, 
and a much 
higher tower 
is requisite. 
But it is pro- 
posed, when 
the tower is 
razed, to put 
the’ stones to- 
gether again, 
and erect 
them as a fit- 
ting memorial 
to Smeaton, 
somewhere on 
the coast. It 
is to be hoped 
that this plan 
will be carrie@ 
out, as the 
model light- 
house should 
stand as a me- 
morial of a 
great engin- 
eer, and as an 
impressive re- 
minder that, 
in the battle 
with the ele- 
ments, man is 
not always vic- 
torious. 

A lighthouse 
less known 
than the Ed- 
dystone, but 
built under 


difficulties that could 


every Englishman, and one of the marvels of engineering scarcely have been overcome one hundred years ago, was 


skill. It has stood for more than a century in the pathway 
of the world’s commerce, a monument of human genius and 


constructed between the years 1836 and 1839, at Bréhat, off 


the coast of Brittany, in France. It stands ont in the open 


patience, a boast of man’s superiority over the forces of | sea, and the hard, porphyritie rock upon which it is 
founded is always covered with water. 
But nature has conquered at last. The Eddystone Light- | Leonce Reynaud, displayed great skill in taking advantage 


nature. 


The engineer, M. 
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of of all the modern improvements 

he in machinery to cut and bring 

J. the stones to their proper posi- 

1X. tions. The tower is in two 

li- parts; the lower measuring 40 

ve feet in diameter at the base and 

n- 25 feet at the summit; it ter- 

he minates in a gallery which 

yn serves as a promenade for the 

it keepers. The upper portion is 

re much smaller. The whole is 

ne built of granite excepting the 

n- openings, which are of brick. 

ta The height of the lantern above 

ot the sea is 160 feet, and the light 

to is distinctly visible at a distance 

er of 18 miles. Although built 

ig forty years ago, it is still re 

. garded as one of the most com- 

ic =F plete and interesting of the 

e | lighthouses off the coast of 

6 France. 

.- Another noted lighthouse = 

r structure is the Bell Rock, off LIGHTHOUSE AT BISHOP'S ROCKS, SCILLY ISLANDS. 

1, 

h great as those encountered hy 

v Smeaton. The form is similar 

2. to that of the Eddystone; the 

= diameter of the base being 42 

n feet, and of its course just 

3 below the cornice 15 feet. The 

t stone work is 102} feet high. 

% The account of the ergction of 

, this lighthouse, written by Mr. 

t Robert Stephenson, and pub- 

¥ lished in 1824, is exceedingly 

1 interesting, and contains at the 

4 same time an accurate history 

of all the Scottish lighthouses. 

{ It has been of the greatest 

1 assistance to engineers who 

1 have been engaged on similar 

: works since its publication. The 

, Skerryvore lighthouse, built in 
1839-44, by Alan Stephenson, 
son of the preceding, is also 

, one of the notable structures 

' ofthis class, famous for the 

‘ ; Fe aS a RS difficulties of its construction. 

; WOLF’S ROCK LIGHTHOUSE. The material is granite, and the 


the east coast of Scotland. This 
rock is situated in the German 
? ocean, eleven miles from the 
| Scottish coast, on the North side 
of the Frith of Forth, and 
nearly opposite that of Tay. 
It is of a reddish sandstone, 
and the part upon which the 
lighthouse is built is 12 feet 
below high water. The tower 
is constructed of sandstone, 
found on the main land in the 
vicinity, the outer casing of the 
lowest 30 feet being of granite. 
It was built by Robert Ste- 
phenson, in 1807-1810. The 
difficulties of the erection of 
this lighthouse were nearly as BUILDING THE LIGHTHOUSE AT ARMEN, NEAR BREST, FRANCE, 


—_ 


tower is surmounted by a bronze lantern, in which is placed 
a Fresnel lens, of the first order, showing a revolving light. 
An accurate and detailed account of this work has been 
written and published by Mr. Stevenson, which is valuable | 
not only for the description of this particular structure, but | 
becanse it contains a dissertation on the Fresnel system of | 
lighthouse illumination, written with great attention to | 
detail, and entirely scientific, besides an ancient history of | 
lighthouses, The work may be regarded as a text-book on 

lighthouse construction and illumination, and is full of reli- 


the subject. Since the construction of the Rock liglithouse, 


described above, other towers have been erected, the build- | 


ing of wluch presented engineering difficulties quite as great 
as any previously overcome. We shall proceed to mention 
some of them. Bishop Rock, off the Scilly Islands, built in 
1853, is mentioned by Findlay as being “probably the most 
exposed lighthouse in the world.” The force of the waves 
is believed to exceed 6,000 pounds to the square foot. On | 
January 30, 1860, a storm-wave shook the tower and tore | 
away the bell, weighing three hundredweight, from its | 
support at the top of the tower, more than one hundred feet | 
above the sea. It is caleulated by engineers that, if the | 
weight of the tower had not been equal to a solid block of 
granite, sixty fect in height and of the same diameter as the 
tower, it could not have withstood such a shock as this, but 
must inevitably have been borne away. The sound of the 
bell which was put up to replace the one carried away was 
heard by the officer of the deck, on the ill-fated steamer 
Schiller, but too late to change the course of the vessel, and 
lhe sad calamity, which cost so many lives. Its 
tone has, however, been heard by many another ship, and 


prevent t 


its lieht has warned away lo@iy other vessels from de- 
struction. 

The Wolf's Rock lighthouse, off Land’s End, England, 
Duilt in 1869, is suid by Elliot to have been the most elabo- 
rate and difficult of erection of any on the British coast. It 
is built on a rock 17 feet above low water, but submerged 


ut high tide, and of which the area scarcely exceeds the base 


of the 


tower, while the immediately surrounding depths 
reach twenty fathoms. The tower is 41 feet 8 inches dia- 
meter at the base, 116 feet high, and solid from the base to | 
a height of 39 fect, or to the door of the lighthouse. The 
thickness of the walls at the doorway is 7 feet 9} inches, 
and at the top, which is 17 feet in diameter, it is 2 feet. 
The shaft is a concave elliptic frustum ; the stones are laid 
in offsets to the level of 40 feet above the rock, with a view 
of breaking the sea, and above that height the surface is 
Each face stone is dovetailed vertically and 
horizontally into the 
bolted to the course 
mctal for the exterior, 


stones, 


smoothly cut. 
adjoining stones, and every stene is | 
below it by two-inch bolts of yellow 
and galvanized steel for the interior | 
The dovetailing was adopted not only for increase | 
of strength, but to prevent displacement by the sea during 
construction, before the superincumbent weight of the addi- 
tional courses could be obtained, and to protect the cement 
mortar of the joints from being washed out before it could 
be set. To the American traveler the sight of Bishop’s Rock 
and the Land’s End light is always welcome, as it is usually | 
the first glimpse of the European coast and announces a 
speedy end to the tedious ocean journey. 

Other lighthouses of recent construction in Europe are : | 
the Small’s Rocks entrance to Bristol Channel ; Hanois 
Rocks (1862), Island of Alderney ; Barges d’Olonne (1861), 
west coast of France ; and Alguada Reef (1865), Bay of | 
Bengal. At the time of the centennial exhibition in Phila- | 
delphia a model and drawing of a lighthouse in process of 
constrnetion was shown in the Fren-h denartment. The 


duilding of tus lighthouse Was uiieuded with so many diffi- 
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| The actual work of construction began in 1869. 
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culties that a detailed account of it will prove interesting, 
In the Northwest corner of France, in the Department of 


| Finistére, is situated the Island of Sein, a few miles from 


the coast, and about half way between Brest and Lorient. 


i nw: s ° ° ° 
| This island is prolonged seaward about eight miles by a long 
| line of descending reef, the greater portion of which is 


always under water. A more unpromising site for a build- 


ing could scarcely be imagined; and yet it was decided 


| that the needs of commerce demanded a lighthouse on these 
| far-reaching rocks, because they had attained an unhappy 
able information and excellent hints to persons interested in prominence as the scene of terrible losses of life and pro- 

perty, and because the prevalence of fogs made it impos- 


sible to give mariners sufficient warning from the distant land. 
A commission examined the reef, and it was decided to 
select a rock known to fishermen as Armen, although, when 
the selection was made, none of the engineers or sailors of 
the lighthouse service had succeeded in even effecting a 
landing. In the lowest tide, the rock was about five feet 
out of water, and was about 40 feet by 25 wide. The 
engineer said of the task: ‘It is a work excessively difficult, 
and almost impossible, but the supreme importance of light- 
ing the reef forces us to try the impossible.” 

It was decided to begin operations by covering the rock 
with holes, a foot deep, and about a yard apart. Thess 
holes were to be subsequently filled with bars of iron, ex 
tending upward into the masonry, thus connecting it with 
the rock, and consolidating the latter, of whose strength 
there was serious doubt. As it was only at rare intervals 
that it was possible to get on the rock, a contract was made 
with the fishermen of Sein, whose daily occupation would 
enable them to seize every favorable moment, to bore these 
holes whenever they could get an opportunity. The fishermen 
commenced work in 1867, Whenever there was any chance 
of landing, the fishing-boats hastened to the rock, and two 
men of each boat, with tools and life-belts, jumped on the 


| rock, and, while holding on with {one hand, plied the 


hammer or the jumper with the other. They worked with 
feverish activity, and every few minutes were saturated with 
If a man 
was washed away, his life-belt supported him wntil he could 
be picked up by the boats. At the end of the year, there 
had been but seven landings, only eight hours of work had 
been done, and but fifteen holes had been sunk in thes 
highest part of the rock. It was the first step toward suc- 
cess. During the next year the difficulties were greater, as 
the work was to be done on the lower part of the rock ; but 
the price was increased, and experience enabled them to 
work to better advantage. The result of the year’s work 
was, sixteen landings, eighteen hours’ work, and forty 
additional holes in the rock, besides some slight levelings. 
Bolts of 
wrought iron were inserted in the holes, and masonry with 
small stones and quick cement was begun. An experienced 
sailor lay on the rock, with his back against one of the 
bolts and his face to the wind, and gave warning to the 
workmen of the state of the sea. When he announced 
the coming of a heavy wave, they hastened to secure 
and they pushed their work to the ut- 
most, when he predicted a lull. All persons on the rock 
were provided with life-preservers and gray cloth shoes to 


water from the waves that broke over their heads, 


themselves, 


prevent slipping. 

Whenever there was a chance of landing a little steam- 
boat started for the island, towing the small boats which 
alone could reach the rock. All stone was landed by inand, 
and also the cement, which was done up in small bags. At 
the close of the year twenty-five cubic yards of masonry 
had been laid, all of which was found intact when work was 


resumed the next year. In 1870 there were cight landings, 


| and twelve yards of masonry were laid. The work continued 


XUM 


in this way until the close of the year 1875, at which | organization until 1870, this office was held by the late Ad- 


date the total amount of masonry in the lighthouse was 
fifty-five cubic yards, and the structure was 8 feet above the 
highest tides. The success of the work, therefore, appeared 
certain. The finished tower will have a flashing light of the 
second order, at a height of 92 feet above high tide. If the 
rock had been larger a first-order light would have been built. 
The tower will be solid up to 10 feet above high tide, and 
above that it will have eight stories or rooms for keepers, 
stores and fog-bell. ; 

The great engineering difficulties to be overcome in the 
construction of such massive stone towers early called the 
attention of all governments to the feasibility of building 
lighthouses of iron. The advantages offered by such struc- 
tures of having them cast at home and shipped to the most 
distant ports in a condition ready to be put up where required, 
was also an important element in deciding the authorities to 
accept offers of proposals for iron structures, A cast-iron 
lighthouse for the Great Isaacs rocks, near Bermuda, was 
completed in 1856 by the Messrs. Grissels, of London, by 
order of the English Admiralty, 120 feet in height and in 
every way very firm and substantial. 
build on Bishop’s Rock was a structure of iron shafts 
inserted in the rocks. 


could be completed, and the attempt was not resumed. 
‘There are, however, a number of iron lighthouses in less 
exposed situations which have proved in every way suc- 
cessful. 

Yor localities where it is impossible to erect 
of stone, and where, nevertheless, the great 
traflie requires a lighthouse, a floating structure has been 
proposed—not a mere lightship, but a regular lighthouse. 
One of this character, invented by A. Freyer, was placed at 
the entrance of Liverpool Harbor, England, in 1869. 
lanterns were 125 feet above the level of the sea, and the 
centre of gravity was thirty feet below the surface of the 
water. 


a structure 


The early history of lighthouses in this country previous 
to the Revolution is involved in obscurity. Before 1789, 
the expense of keeping up the few then standing was borne 
py the States in which the lights were, placed ; after that 
vear they were ceded by the respective States to the Federal 
Government, and the improvements in their structure have 
been commensurate with the great progress of the country 
in every other respect. : 

In 1791 the first lighthouse erected by the United States 

vas lighted, 


can coast. They began rapidly to increase, so that in 1822 
there were 70; in 1838, 238, and in 1875 there were 925 
lighthouses and 23 lightships ; 418 of the number being on 
the Atlantic coast. 


Previous to 1852, the whole matter of lighthouses was | 


under the control of the Fifth Auditor of the Treasury ; sub- 
sequently a Lighthouse Board was organized, and the control 
ud management of all lights, buoys, beacons, ete., was 
placed under its charge. The United States Lighthouse 
Board (as constituted by law) consists of eight persons, viz., 
two officers of the corps of engineers, and two civilians of 
high scientific attainments, whose services may be at the 
(lisposal of the President of the United States, an officer of 
the navy, an officer of the corps of engineers, who, are also 
the secretaries. The Board, thus constituted, is attached to 
the office of the Secretary of the Treasury, who is ex officio 
president of it. A chairman is selected by the members 
from one of their number, who presides at the meetings in 
the alysence of the Secretary of the Treasury. Fyrom the 
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miral Shubrick ; Professor Joseph Henry has since been 
chairman. 

The labors of this Board have become very onerous, now 
that they have charge of nearly 1,000 lighthouses, lightships 
and beacons, and 3,000 buoys and numerous fog-signals and 
fog-bells, scattered along the great coast line of the country; 
and they are obliged to hold frequent sessions, and to try 
many absorbing experiments. Professor Henry has, in par- 
ticular, greatly added to our knowledge of the laws of sound 
during calm and storm, and by the introduction of fog-sig- 
nals has materially decreased the danger, where before the 
approach to the coast was exceedingly hazardous. 


The first attempt to | 


It was desirable to present the least , 
possible obstruction to the waves, and hence this plan was 
adopted ; but the whole thing was swept away before it 


commercial | 


Its | 


At that time, including the new one, there | 
were but nine lights on the whole line of the North Ameri- | 


Out of the abundant material afforded by the thousand 
lighthouses and lightships of this country it is difficult to 
select the most striking and interesting for explanation and 


illustration, and we shall content ourselves with mentioning 


only a few that, for certain reasons, are generally the best 
known. 

The Minot’s Ledge lighthouse is probably the most fam- 
ous of any on our coast. Minot’s rocks, or, as they are 
generally designated, ‘* the Minots,” lie off the southeastern 
chop of Boston Bay. They have been the terror of mari- 
ners for along period of years, and have been, probably, 
the cause of a greater number of wrecks than any other 
reefs or ledges upon the coast. In 1848 Captain W. H. 
Swift, United States Engineers, undertook the task of put- 
ting up aniron structure on the outer Minot. This rock 
is the most seaward of the group. At extreme low 

| water an area of about 30 feet in diameter is exposed, and 
the highest point in the rock is only 3} feet above the line 
of low water. The rock is granite, with vertical seams of 
trap rising through it. The form adopted by Captain Swift 
was an octagon of 25 feet diameter at base, and the strue- 
ture stood on eight heavy wrought-iron piles, with one also 
at the centre. The setting up of these shafts was attended 
‘with great difficulty, as there were only a few days each 
month in which it was possible to carry on operations, 
| Notwithstanding all these obstacles, the work was com- 
| pleted within about a year. It was, however, destined to 
‘last only threg years. In April, 1851, an unprecedented 
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storm arose, which lasted through several aays, and broke , 


— SS —EEE - 


low water, while the Skerryvore had its foundation abovo 


off the iron columns like so many pipe-stems. . The precise | high water level ; whereas a good part of the foundation of 
° ‘ . 


time of the calamity could not be determined, as there was 


no one left to 
tell the tale. 
Not only the 
commercial in- 
terests of the 
country, but 
humanity, de- 
manded that 
the Minot’s 
Ledge rocks 
should be re- 
lighted, and 
Congress 
promptly made 
an app ropria- 
tion for this 
purpose, stipu- 
lating that the 
tower should 
be erected on 
the outer 
Minot, and 
confiding its 
construction tc 
the Topograph- 
ical Bureau; 
but before op- 
erations could 
be commenced 
the whole ques- 
tion of location 
and construc- 
tior fell into 
the hands of 
the newly 
created Light- 
house Board. 
To the late 
General J. G. 
Totten, United 
States Engin- 
cers, a member 
of the board, 
is mainly due 
the project for 
the new struc- 
ture. General 
Barton §. Alex- 
ander was 
selected to 
carry the work 
into execution. 
According to 
this accom- 
plished engin- 
ecr, it was a 
more difficult 
work of con- 
struction than 
either the FEd- 
dystone, the 
Bell Rock or 
the Skerry- 


' 


Sg 


FLOATING LIGHTHOUSE, LIVERPOOL. 


the Minot’s tower was below low water. 


There had to be 


a combination 
of favorable cir- 
cumstances to 
enable them to 
land on the 
Minot rock at 
the beginning 
of the work- 
namely, “a 
perfectly 
smooth sea, a 
dead calm and 
low spring 
tides.” This 
only could hap- 
pen about six 
times during 
any one moon 
—three at the 
full and three 
at the change. 
Practically, 
there were at 
times months, 
even in Sum- 
mer, when no 
landing could 
be effected; 
and, although 
the work was 
prosecuted with 
all possible 
diligence, more 
than three 
years elapsed 
before a single 
stone could be 
laid. The 
difficulty was 
to cut the foun- 
dation rock into 
the proper 
shape to receive 
the foundation 
stones, and then 
to lay these 
stones. 

The work 
commenced 
July Ist, 1855, 
was finished 
September 15, 
1860, and cost 
about $300,000. 
The structure is 
solid (around a 
central wall) up 
to the level of 
the entrance- 
door. Above 
that, there is a 
hollow cylin- 
drical span, 14 


vore; for the Eddystone was founded all above low water, | feet in diameter, arched over at the level of the cornice. 


part of its foundation being up to high water level. 


The | This span is divided into five stories by four iron floors. 


foundation of the Bell Rock was about three feet above | These compartments, and a sixth immediately under the 
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lantern, constituted the keeper’s rooms, store-rooms, etc. 
The proportions are as follows : Whole height from bottom 
of lowest stone to top of pinnacle, 114 feet 1 inch. Diameter 
of first full course, 30 feet, and of the twenty-second course 
23 feet 6 inches. It has thus far withstood all of the force 
vf the elements, and remains a worthy monument of modern 
enginecring skill. 

Another rock lighthouse of the United States 
upon a reef in the northern part of Lake Huron, off the 
eastern end of the Straits of Mackinac. It is built upon one 
of two shoals, which are so situated with reference to each 
other as to su The 
lighthouse at Spectacle Reef has to encounter other forces 


stands 


egest the name of ** Spectacle Reef.” 
than wind and waves, as it is exposed to the ice-flow, which 
frequently has an area of thousands of fect, and moves with 
a force that is almost irresistible. 

To protect the tower, the aim was, to aflix to it a struc- 
ture against which the impinging ice would be crushed and 
packed till it should ground upon the shoal itself, and 
To show the 
necessity for this precaution, it may be mentioned, that in 
the Spring of 1875, the ice was piled against the lighthouse 
to a height of 30 feet above the water, or 7 feet above the 
sill of the door. to the to 
exhibit the light (not in operation during the Wiuter). 
They were able to obtain entrance to the tower ouly by first 
cutting a passage through the pile of ice referred to. 

The Spectacle Reef lighthouse is a frustum of a cove, 32 


form a barrier against subsequent action. 


The keepers went station 
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numerous sand-shoals in the great bays or off the southern 
coast of the United States which needed to be marked by 
lights, the serew-pile system seemed especially applicable, 
and its extension has been very rapid; more than fifty such 
structures now exist, some of great magnitude and im- 
portance, but far the greater number for harbor or bay 
lights.” 


Among the towers erected on this system, may be men- 


| tioned Sand Key, Carysfort, Sombrero and Alligator Reef. 


fect in diameter at the buse, and 18 feet at the spring of the | 


cornice, and the entire height of the masonry is 93 feet. 
The light was first exhibited, June Ist, 1874. 

The Race Rock tighthouse, at the eastern entrance to 
Long Island Sound is buiit upon a foundation of about ten 
thousand tons of riprap stones, weighing from three to five 
tons exch. 

The Thimble Shoal lighthouse, situated on the shoalest 
point at the entrance to Hampton Roads, is built on a new 
principle well worthy of mention. Appreciating the diffi- 
culties of constructing costly masses of masonry, Mr. Alex- 
wnder Mitchell suyyested the substitution of the screw-pile, 
and skeleton structures of iron. His plan was carried out on 
Maplin Sand, at the mouth of the Thames, also at Chapman 
Head and Gunflect, and having proved successful, has 
been repeatedly imitated in the United States, especially in 
Thimble Shoal, also near the mouth of Delaware Bay, and 
Ship Shoal, in the Gulf of Mexice, 

Our illustrations give an accurate idea of the workings of 
the lighthouse on Thatcher's Island, Cape Aun, Massachu- 
setts, near Gloucester. 
coast, is large, safe, easy of access, and is well adapted to 
the wants of the New England fishery, 
making the harbor their rendezvous. 


nearly all the vessels 
A covered passage- 
way leads from the lighthouse to the building where the fog- 
bell is suspended. 
The sketeh in the summit of the tower, where the lump is 
located, shows the style of lantern in use in many of the 
houses, with the argand burner. The lumps are lit at sun- 


set, and extinguished at sunrise, and continual care is re- | 


quired to keep the place free of moisture, snow and oil, so 
that the illuminating power be not diminished. 
he life of a keeper is monotonous in the extreme, and 


the pay is very small, varying from $500 to $1,000 per an- 


num. In several of the large houses there are accommoda- 


tions for the keeper's family, whose exercise is confined to | 


pacing up and dowu a narrow room, or taking a row when 
the sea is quiet 

In reference to this manner of building lighthouses, Gen- 
eral Barnard remarks, in an exhaustive article on * Light- 


house Construction,” Johnson's Cyclopadia: “Lor the 


This is one of the best ports on the |} 


The latter may be considered as typical of these structures. 
It is erected in a very exposed position, upon the northeast 
extremity of Alligator Reef, in five feet of water, but within 
200 yards of the deep water of the Gulf. The nearest land 
is four miles to the westward. 

Tron skeleton towers are sometimes resorted to for import- 
ant Jam sites, where the soil offers no adequate support for 
a masonry structure. For example, at the Southwest Pass 
of the Mississippi River. 

Where floating ice is to be feared, Major Elliott has intro- 
duced tubular iron structures, of which the Craighill 
Channel lower range light, Baltimore Harbor, is a good 
example. 

In permanent cannot he 
erected, resort has been had to lightships, and of these very 


situations where structures 


many are in use. These vessels are specially designed and 
built to subserve the purposes for which they are intended. 
They are furnished with the strongest holding-gear, to 
enable them to ride out the heaviest weather, and are well 
supplied with fuel, oil and provisions, as a precaution 
against accident. The greatest danger some of them have 
to incur is that of being run down by some careless steamer 
bound for the port. A first-class lightship is usually pro- 
vided with a steam fog-signal. 

In the matter of illumination of lighthouses, great pro 
We have 
already referred to the bonfires which the ancients built 
upon towers and hillsides as warnings to mariners, and need 
not refer again to them. The first real advance in illumina- 
tion was the introduction of oil lamps and round reflectors 
olyt 


Hilt 


gress has been made during the last fifty years. 


But as the lamps had flat wicks, they gave very poor li 


| at best, and it was necessary to change their shape and provide 


them with suitable reflectors, before the maximum eflect 
could be produced, The sailors complained that the lamps 
placed on the Cordovan tower were not so good as the coal 
fire, and in consequence of their representations, the 
engineer of the district was charged by the Minister of 
Marine with the duty of examining into the defects of the 
system. 

The result of his investigation was, the invention of 
lamps with cylindrical wicks, now known as the argand 
burner, and the application of the principle of the parabola, 
to the parallelizing by reflection the rays of light proceeding 
from «a luminous source at its focus — two improvements of 
the first magnitude in lighthouse illumination. 

The new system was introduced at the Cordovan in 1790, 
after having been tested at Versailles, and proved so satis- 
factory that it was eagerly adopted by all maritime nations, 
and continued in use until superseded by the system of 
Fresnel. It is still used for the Canadian lights on the 
lukes of North America, in all countries extensively for 
range lights, and almost exclusively for floating lights. 
Reflection of light from the surfaces of metallic mirrors, 
although far superior to anything previously known, had 
many defects, which Augustin Fresnel proposed to remedy, 
by adopting the principle of refraction, to render the rays 
parallel. : 

The reflecting mirrors, or catroptic apparatus, was in gen- 
eral use in Europe, when in 1811 the French Government or- 


| ganized a permanent lighthouse commission, which was 
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charged with the duty of investigating the question of | 
Arago was a member of this commission, and 
was requested by his colleagues to institute certain experi- 
ments. Being very much occupied with other duties, he 
sought for some one to take his place ; his choice fortun- 
ately fell upon Augustin Fresnel, a young engincer, 
was made secretary of the commission. The young man 
was well known for some beautiful researches in optics, but 
occupied an inferior position in the country. 

In view of the magnificent invention subsequently made 
by this engineer, Arago was proud to say: “I regard it as 
one of the most fortunate circumstances of my life that in 
this instance I predicted that an engineer almost unknown 
would be numbered among the men whose discoveries ren- 
der France illustrious.” 

Augustin Jean Fresnel was born at Broglie, near Bernay, 
May 10, 1788. 
His father 
was an archi- 
tect, and was 
employed in 
the construe- 
tion of a fort 
in the harbor 
of Cherbourg, 
when the 
breaking out 
of the Revolu- 
tion compelled 
to take 
refuge in the 
country, 
where, in 
straitened 
cirvewunstances, 


hina 


who 
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followed each other in x: apid succession, and were chiefly 
devoted to the phenomena of double refraction, diffraction, 
interference and polarization of light. His paper on the 
diffraction of light was crowned by the Academy in 1819, 
and in 1823 he was unanimously elected a member of that 
learned body. The necessity of doing much drudgery «s 
an examiner at the Ecole Polytechnique told he avily wpon 
his feeble strength, and he was finally obliged to ab.udon 
all work, at the early age of thirty-six, and to repair to the 
country to seek repose. He never recovered, and on his 
deathbed he received the Rumford medal of the Reval 
Society, London. This was broneht to him by his firm 
carey Arago, to whom he addressed these tone hing words : 
**T thank you for having accepted this mission. I know 
how much it must have cost you, for yon understand that 
the most beautitul crown 1s of little value when we have to 
deposit it* up- 
the 
of a friend.” 
Thus died, 
at the euly 
age of thirty- 
nine (July 14, 
1827), a scien- 
tist to whom 
commerce, 
an ad ° indeed, 
the whole 
human 


on tomb 


race, 
owes an eter- 
nal debt of 
rratitude for 
the .invention 
of the dioptric 
of il- 


system 


he devoted lumination for 
himself to the pm T= ; Is lighthouses, 
education of -<3 7) : Gd fl raf, fat i hy means of 
his four chil- 7g lage = meter © whieh hun 
dren—two ‘lars dreds, perhaps 
sons and two thousands, of 
daughters. At \ lives are annu- 
eight years of y mma nlly saved 
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age Augustin aa” Hi my: «6 from the most 
could scarcely ps My horrible 
read, and his y YN death. 
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toys and engines the boy was able to construct. He had 
no liking for Latin, but when his attention was directed 
to mathematics he immediately displayed the natural 
bent of his genius, and had the good fortune to obtain 
the favor of Legendre by an original solution of a problem 
in geometry which he submitted to that eminent mathema- 
tician. He completed his education at the Ecole Polytech- 
nique and the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées, in Paris, and 
received an appointment in the provinces, On the return 
of Napoleon from Elba he took up arms against the usurper, 
and, in consequence, lost his position and was put under 
the surveillance of the police. This decided him to go to 
Paris and devote the remainder of his days to scientific inves- 
tigation. Unfortunately for mankind, those days were 
numbered, and his erent life-work was eamnreceod into the 
short period of Hye yeurs—irow 181U to 1824. His memoirs 


utely described by using technical language of little popular 
significance. Practically, it renders the rays of light parallel 
and accomplishes the highest illuminating power. It is 
used for a fixed light, and also for a revolving or flashing 
light. 

Whatever may be the form of the lamp and the character 
of the lens, much depends upon the illuminating material. 
In this country sperm oil has been the principal article fed 
to lamps. Attempts have been made to employ gas, but 
only with partial success. As the 
vided with lamps, and sperm oil could always be depended 
upon, there is generally an unwillingness to try uncertain 
experiments. The growing scarcity of sperm oil, and the 
corresponding increase in price, have induced the Lighthouse 
Board to look aronnd for some substitnte. The production 
of colza oil was encouraged by distributing rape-seed, but 


lighthouses were pro- 


380 
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THE INTERIOR OF EASTFRN POINT LIGHTHOUSE. 


it was tedions waiting for the introduction of a new agricul- 
tural product in this country, and experiments were made 
with lard oil, of which we have an abundance. This oil 
was found to do admirably in the Fresnel apparatus with 
hollow burners. A comparative test was made in two light 
houses at Cape Ann, Mass., situated a few hundred feet 
apart. One was fed with sperm oil, and the other with lara 
The result was decidedly favorable to the latter, and 
soon many lighthouses were supplied with lard oil. 

In 1873 the attention of the Lighthouse Board was called 
to the advantage to be derived from the use of mineral oil. 
and the experiments begun at that time have been continued 
without interruption. In order to use petroleum a change 
in the burner became necessary. This is said to have been 
accomplished by Mr. Doty, and if the fear of explosions 


oil. 


| cloud. 
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THE FOG-BELL AT CAPE ANN, 


all kinds of oil for lighthonse illumination ; its far-reach- 
ing property, and its power to penetrate fogs, and its vast 
superiority over oil in photometric value, must in the end 
obtain for it the victory over all other sources of light. 
At South Foreland and at Souter Point in England, its 
practicability has been thoroughly shown. 

Major George H. Elliott, in his report on the European 
lighthouse system, gives an interesting account of the 
great electric light at Souter Point, three miles below the 
mouth of the River Tyne. 

On both sides of the river, from the mouth to Newcastle 
and beyond, there is an immense number of manufactories 
of all kinds, and their smoke hangs over the river like a 
Fogs on this part of the east coast of England are 
also frequent, and as they mix with the smoke, the problem 


can be overcome it seems probable that mineral oil will | of lighthouse illumination of the sea near the mouth of the 


come into more gene- 
ral use as a source of 
lighthouse  illumina- 
tion. The burning of 


petroleum has been 
restricted to light- 
houses on the land, 


the Board hesitating 
to use so inflammable 
a fluid in lightships or 
lighthouses surround- 
ed by water. 

Taking all things 
into consideration, it 
appears probable that 
the electric light is 
destined to supersede 


LIGHTHOUSE AT THE MOUTH OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Tyne is one of great 


difficulty. To meet 
it, an electric light 
was constructed at 


Souter Point a few 
years ago, and it is 
without doubt one of 
the most powerful 
lights in the world, 
The condensed 
beams from the most 
powerful fixed and 
flashing, _ first - order 
sea-coast lights of 
England (with the 
Douglass four - wick 
burner, the illuminant 
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EASTERN POINT LIGHTHOUSE, CAPE ANN, THE LIGHTHOUSE-KEEPER, 


tinuous beam of light, so dazzling, that the eye of a person 
within the lantern cannot rest upon it for an instant 


being oil), are respectively equal to 9,000 and to 111,000 
candles, while the condensed beam of the flashing electric 
light at Souter Point (assuming the power of the lens, as without intense pain. 

calculated by Mr. Chance, to be 196 times as great as tne | The electric lamp, as at South Foreland, consists mainly 
power of the unassisted light), is equal in power to 800,000; of two carbon points, each about ten inches long by one- 


candles. The lens at Souter Point is one of the size of | half an inch square, in sections placed end to end in a verti- 


= those of the third order, and consists of a fixed light appar- | cal position, and the automatic machines, called regulators, 

atus, covering the sea horizon, i. e., 180°, and is surmounted |} feed the points toward each other as fast as they are con- 
" by eight panels of vertical condensing prisms, whose revolu- | sumed, which is at the rate of one inch per hour, each. 
st tions give flashes at intervals of one minute. The machinery | This rapid consumption of the carbon points, and the com- 


a for generating the electric current is similar to that of | plicated and costly machinery of the regulators, has recently 


South Foreland ; two rotary, magneto-electric machines of | been remedied by a Russian engineer, Mr. Jablochkoff, who 


: Professor Holmes’s patent, are driven by two three-horse | has invented a candle which is represented to put the electric 
power engines, which can be worked up to six-horse power | light into the ease of management, and certainty of illumi- 
. each. The number of revolutions made by each machine ! nation, of an ordinary gas-jet. The time does not, there- 
a per minute is 7 fore, appear to 
i 400, and as 16 : = be far distant, 
gparks are pro- when this 
™ duced by each candle will take 
“ magnet at each the place of oil 
revolution, the in all of our 
at number of first-class light- 
* sparks at the houses. 
- carbon points Mr. Frank 
“ of the lamp is -Leslie has been 
t 6,400 per min- for years ad- 
t ute, where one vocating the 
t machine only is use of electric 
“ in operation (as lights, not only 
* is the case in on lighthouses, 
if fair weather), but on steam- 
rl and 12,800 per ers, where, by 
minute when means of the 
q both machines engines, they 
t are at work. can be main- 
1 These sparks tained at very 
* are formed so slight cost. In 
f rapidly, that 1873 he tested 
a the eye does an electric light 
not separate at his establieh- 
t them, and the ment, the same 


result is a con- ELECTRIC LIGHT AT SOUTH FORELAND, ENGLAND, from which this 
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periodical appears. On a dark, foggy night this light, 
operated on the roof of his building, enabled people to 
read newspapers on the streets a third of a mile away, 
and shipping in the harbor, at two miles distance, could be 
seen as distinctly as if they were lying under a noonday 


sun. He also ran wires to a bank building on Broadway, 


and, with a small reflector, threw a band of light which 
was seen for miles, and mistaken by many for an aurora 
borealis. 

The machine employed was one constructed under Wilde's 
patent, with two wheels of sixteen electric magnets each. 
The result was of such a nature as to show beyond all ques- 
tion that, for the purposes of lighthouses, the electric light 
far surpasses all other modes of illumination, and must, 
before long 


Be 


sup ‘sede them ent irely, 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, 


Tne Tay Briper.—One of the most notable triumphs of modern 
engineering is achieved in the reeently completed Tay Bridge, 
which earries the North British Railway across the Frith of Forth. 
The project has repeatedly been brought forward during the past 
thirty years, but it was not till 1871 that the work was commenced, 
The history of its exeeution is interesting, as a reeord of enginecr- 
ing difficulties overeome by persistent perseverance and high pro- 
fessional attainments. At the point selected, about a mile and a 
half above Newport, the river has a breadth of nearly two miles, its 
denth at high water of Spring tides attaining a maximum of 4) feet, 
and the velocity of its curreat ranging up to 5 knots an hour. To 
bridge this formidable stretch of water, the engineer had planned a 
structure [85 spans, which vary in width from 67 feet to 245 feet, 
those of the largest size, to the number of 13, being placed over the 
navigable part of the river. In the central seetion, where it 
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DYNAMITE AND Mica PowpEr.—The object of Nobel's dynamite 
patent was to remedy the enormous danger to life and property 
oeeasioned by the use of nitro-glycerine, and to combine the oil 
with some inert, absorbent substance, whereby the condition of the 
nitro glycerine is so modifled as to render the resulting compound 
| more practically useful and effeetive as an explosive, and far more 
safe and convenient for handling, storage and transportation than 
liquid nitro-glycerine. The invention consists in mixing infusorial 
earth and nitro-glycerine in proper proportions, whereby a solid 
substance resembling moist brown sugar is obtained. Instead of 
using infusorial earth, some American manufacturers have found 
prepared miea to serve equally well The covrts have decided 
that this was an infringement of Nobel’s original patent, as the 
| mixture is a mechanical one, and it is not material to the functions 

of the compound or its properties, whether the liquid is held ab- 

sorbed, or suspended in the inner surfaces of capillary tubes, or 

on the outer surfaees of minute seales. Each one of the properties 

and qualities ascribed by Nobel to the inert matter in his compound, 

pertains to mica scales, and the funetions are the same in each. 

Mica powder is, therefore, declared to be an infringement upon 
| Nobel’s dynamite. 


THe Santrrary Aspect or ANntLINE Dyes.—Recent experiments 
have now, beyond doubt, established that aniline dyes, at least the 
reds and blues, are, in their pure condition, comparatively inert, 
and that the ill effects which inve been sometimes attributed to 
the use of these d es, are traceable, not to the pure coloring mat- 
ters themselves, but to traces of arsenic which they contained, and 
which arose from insufficient purification subsequent to the manu- 
facture. Herr Seidler, of Riga, administered to himself three quar- 
ters of a grain of aniline red every morning fora period of five 
weeks, without any ill effects. When it is pointed out that a single 
grain of aniline red is said to be sufficient to impart a good pink 
color to fifteen gallons of alcohol, it would be necessary to drink an 
enormous quantity of wrtificially colored wine in order to equal a 
single morning performance of Herr Seidler. So far, the ques- 
tion is practically settled, the only remaining diffieulty being our 
inability to ascertain whether pure or impure coloring material has 
been used in any purchased article ; and it will, therefore, be better, 
as a simple matter of preeaution, to be on our guard against the 
indiscriminate use of aniline dyes for coloring purposes, 


A SewaGe TcNNEL IN New Yorr.—A sewage tunnel 1,200 feet 


necessary to provide forthe passage of shipping, the bridge has 
a elear height of 83 feet above high-water mark, from whieh i 
slopes gradually to the two shores. What with the novel and ex- 
tensive character of the undertaking, and the arduous conditions 
under which i: had to be earried out, the bridge has taken longer to 
build than was at first anticipated, but it is now finally completed 
and open to traffic. 


NAPHTHALINE IN Coat Gas.—A few years ago a solid, flaky sub- 
Stance, unctuous to the touch, of a pearly lustre, peculiar odor and 
biting, aromatie taste, was discovered in the coal tar of the London 
gasworks. Fora long time no use could be found for it, and it | 
Went to waste. Latterly it has been employed as a substitute for | 
eamphor, to protect furs and woolens from moths, and it has been | 
mixed with dynamite to add to the foree of that explosive; it has 
also found application in the manufacture of colors. The curious | 
thing about it is the extraordinary manner in which it has recently 
risen to vex the gas companies, At the last annual meeting of the | 
American Gaslight Association, there was a general complaint of 
an epidemie of naphthaline, It has becom» the bane of gas mann- 
facture, like some new disease in a hospital. It may be deposited | 
anywhere, in the pipes, in the hydraulic main, in the serubbers, in 
the puriflers, and travels all the way to the burners of the eonsum- 
ers. This did not appear to be the ease formerly, and it is difficult 
to account for the phenomenon. There may be a difference in the | 
heat employed to produce gas, or the coal may have different con- 
stituents; at any rate, it has become a great nuisance, and the 
question is, how to get rid of it. 


TELEGRAPHING WirHovt Wrres.—-Professor Loomis, who has 
devoted his lie to demonstrating the practicability of his theory of 
aerial telegraphing, seems to be on the eve of suecess. His system 
is based on a current of electricity, which he has demonstrated 
exists at different heights, and which transmits communication 
between two perpendicular wires reaching it, whatever the distance 
may be. In his experiments, he has employed kites, substituting 
copper wire for ths usual string. By using the Morse apparatus, 
signals were transmitted between kites eleven miles apart. Ar- 
rangements are now making to repeat the experiments between the 
highest peaks of the mountainous region of West Virginia, and also 
in the Alps. It has even been suggested that, as aerial currents 
are found at high altitudes, it may be possible to send messages 
across the ocean through the sky. If this is aeeomp!ished, sub 


marine eables will soon be lying abandoned and useless in their 
ocean heds, } 


CALOMEL CHANGED TO CorrostvE SUBLIMATE. —When calomel 
comes in contact with powdered white sugar or caleined magnesia, 
a certain quantity of corrosive sublimate is formed in twenty-four 
hours. The action of light is analogous to that of sugar, and hence 
ealomel must always be kept in the dark Pills compounded of 
calomel have no keeping quality, for the same reason as that indi- 
cated above. Calomel is always liable to change to corrosive 
sublimate 

THE UNIVERSITY OF ‘MSTERDAM.—The celebrated high school 
of Amsterdam, in Holland, which has existed sinee the vear 1632, 
has just been raised to the rank of a university, with full faculties, 
and the authority to confer degrees, ; 


‘ 


| average advance is 6 feet per hole in 10 hours 


| having each a direct route from London to Dover 


long and 8 feet square, in sections, has been driven through the 
hard gneiss and quartz rock of New York, under Vorty-second 
Street, in the short period of seven months. ‘The machinery em- 
ployed is diamond rock drill, driven by compressed air. 1 ive drills 
have been used, three constantly in aetion and two under repair. 
Four een holes are made in the headings before blasting, and the 
The manner in 
whieh this work has been aeeomplished, shows the facility with 
which underground tunnels ean be made beneath the streets of 
cities, without in the least disturbing the traffie or the comfort of 
the inhabitants The value of electricity is shown in the facility 
with which the explosions are made, and the superiority of com- 
pressed air over steam is proved by the ventilation of the shaft, 
which the entrance of so much air oceasions. The introduction «f 
the machine drill in New York twenty years earlier would have 
eaused a saving of many million dollars in blasting streets and 
constructing sewers. 


ProLeMy’s MAP OF THE Worip.— In the second century of our 
era the geographer, Ptolemy, conceived a map of the globe, a copy 
of which, printed in Rome in 15,8, is in the library of the Ameriean 
Geographical Society, New York. The part devoted to Africa has 
aspecial interest Just now, as the three lakes recently discovered 
by Bruce, Speke and Baker are laid down as the source of the Nile. 


| The great river flowing to the west upon this map conforms singu- 


larly to the Congo, down which Mr. Stanley has recently made his 
way. It may be an accidental coincidence, but it looks, as Chief 
Justice Daly has remarked, as though the modern explorations had 


| resulted in the rediscovery of lakes and rivers which were well 
| known two thousand years ago, but have since been forgotten. The 


account Herodotus gives of mountains in Africa, would half econtirm 
the theory that very much had been forgotten about the interior of 


, Africa, 


THE ENGLISH CHANNEL Tunnet.— Operations connected with 
the submarine tunnel have already commenced on the other side 
of the Channel, several pits having been sunk to a depth of about 
110 yards. At the same time, the French and English committees 
have definitely drawn up the conditions of working the route. The 
property of the tunnel is to be divided in half by the length—that is 


| to say, each Company is to possess half of the line, reckoning the 


distance from coast to coast at low tide 


Fach Company will’cover 
the expenses of its portion 


The general work of exeavation will 


| be done, on one hand, by the Great Northern of France, and on the 


other by the Chatham and Southeastern Companies, the two latter 
After thirty 
years the Government can take possession on certain conditions, 


THE AMERICAN ACCLIMATIZATION Soctety. —This Society has for 
its object the introduction of foreign breeds of valuab!e birds and 
animals. They have been very successful with the English spar- 
row, the vast progeny of which variety now in our country all 
sprang from fifty pairs let loose in 18°4 in Central Park. Skylarks, 
finches, stariings, and some game birds have also been brought 
from foreign lands with encouraging success. Next year it is pro- 
posed to bring over English song birds. The means of the Society 
are limited, or they would earry their efforts to the acclimatization 


of domestic animals highly prized in other countries, but unknown 
in this, 
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Tae Trouve BaTTERy—The new galvanie battery of M. Tronvé 
has the advantage of working without a liquid. It is on the prin- 
ciple of the Daniell cell. 
placed parallel, and held apart by layers of paper 


of sulphaiw of copper, and the upper half in a solution of sul- 
phate of zinc, There is no consumption of material excepting 
when the current is on, 
remains constant fora year, needing no attention whatever. To 
renew it, it is sufficient to resoak the lower part of the paper in 
sulphate of copper. The sulphate of zine being constantly formed 
by the action of the battery, never needs replenishing, When the 
zine is used up, a new disk is inserted, and it is best then to put in 
new paper. The electro-motor foree is the same as that of the 
Daniell element. The resistance varies with the diameter of the 
metal disks, and with the thickness of the paper layers. 
has made many applications of this battery, notably to medfeal 
apparatus and to military telegraphy. 
has constructed a battery composed of three hard rubber boxes, 
superposed, and each containing three elements, This has suffi- 
cient power to work a sounder over several miles of wire, It may 
be earried upside down, or in any position, 


THE PHONOGRAPH.—The telephone uttereth speech, but the pho- 
nograph records it. Mr. Edison, wha has accomplished so much 
in quadruplex telegraphing, has added to his fame by inventing a 
machine for recording speech, by a series of indentations on paper, 
in such a way that what is said may be multiplied and accurately 
reproduced at any future time. A strip of indented paper travels 
through a little machine, the sounds of the latter are magnified 
and rendered visible. The new invention is purely mechanical, no 
electricity is involved. It is a simple affair of vibrating plates, 
thrown into vibration by the human voices. Not words alone, but 
music as well, may be erystallized on the plates of this machine, to 
be stored up indefinitely, or reproduced when wanted. Figurative 
speaking will have a double significance in ths presence of this 
machine. The invention is crude at present, but the principle has 
been found, and modifications and improvements are only a matter 
of time. 


REMOVING Oponrs From THE Hanps.—The disagreeable odor of 
earbolie acid ean be removed by rubbing the hands with damp flax- 
seed meal, and cod liver oil bottles can be c!eansed by the same 
means. Ground mustard, mixed with a little water, is also an excel- 
lent agent for the same purpose, The explanation of this action is 
somewhat doubtful, but itis not improbable that the odor is dis- 
solved by the fatty oil of the seed, and emulsionized by the contaet 
with water. 


——— 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 
Cueck-Mate.—<A liberal husband, 
DISTURBING THE GRAVE.—Making a sober man laugh, 


*Come, Birpre.”—The man who was “out ona lark,” was really 
out on a swallow. 


Bricut.—A bright boy wants to know if by eating dates enough 
he will ever become an almanac, 


On !—It is only after the tooth is pulled out that man sees what 
a great mjssed-ache he has made. 


Tue Retort.—First irate female: “T’d hate to be in your shoes !” 
Second ditto: “ You couldn't get in them !” 


A Paropy.—Onur hopeful remarks: ‘‘ Let me kiss the pretty girls 
of a nation, and I care not who does the waltzing.” 


INFALLIBLY iZCErPT.— “Alcohol will clean silver.” Yes, alcohol 
well stuck to will clean out all the silver you have got. 


A STRANGE misapprehension exists as to the cultivation of pep- 
pers. They are not grown in hotbeds, as some suppose, 


PROBABLE.—There isn't much difference between a grasshop- 
per and a grass widow, after all. Either will jump at the first 
chance, 

Aw old German song says the world is like a bottle of beer, with 
froth at the top, clear, wholesome drink in the middle, and hard 
work, trouble, sorrow and crime at the bottom, 


Sounp Loatc.—In all guns of great calibre you find a great bore. 
Tn a man of small ealibre you find a great hore, Coneclusion,—A 
man of small calibre may easily pass for a great gun. 


A Goon little hoy who was kicked by a mule, did not say naughty 
words or go home erying to his mother. He iust tied the mule 
within five feet of a Leehive, backed him round to it, and let him 
kick. 

TELL us Way ?—The scientific expedition around the world 
may, perhaps, be able to tell us when it returns, why a man always 
tikes off his boots first when undressing, while a woman begins at 
her hairpins. 

Doctor —‘‘ You eat well 2” Patient—“ Yes.” “ And sleep well ?” 
“Yes.” “And drink well?” “Yes” Doctor (writing out a pre- 
seription) —“ Well, we'll stop that, Huve this made up and take it 
three times a day,” 


A disk of zine and a disk of copper are 
The lower half | 
of the layer of paper disks is soaked in a saturated solution | 


The Abbé Moigno states that this battery | 


M. Trouvé | 


For the latter purpose, he | 


remarked a school- teacher, ‘ what 
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A HEALING Meprum.—A cobbler. 


EXPERIENCE may be a dear teacher, but she isn't any dearer than 
a pretty schoolma’am, ? 


Goop Sroprers.—An express train is faster than a day laborer, 
but it can’t stop as suddenly. . 

WHEN may a man be said to get a start in business 2—When an 
unexpected bill is presented to him for payment. 


_ Smart.—“ Now tell me, colonel, how do you feel when you've 
killed a man?” “ Oh, very well, thank you, doctor; how do you 2” 


THE GAME-PBAG. 
the Adirondacks} 
baek !” 


THE ladies are all opposed to the telephone, They don’t eare to 


have a young fellow whispering in their cars, with his mouth twenty 
miles away. 


Wife (to hunter returned from a 


month in 
“Well, what did you get ?” 


Tinnuter—* I got 


SHE slipped her number sixes back beneath her dress and 
blushed prettily, as she replied, * No, Ldo not wear so small a shoo 
as ones. My size is quite large—I wear twos,” 


Lovrr—‘ My dear, why are you like that hing» ?” Araminta 
“T can't even guess.” Lover——* Beenuse you're something to a 
door ’ (adore.) She ent his acquaintance, which unhinged him. 


THAT was a serupulons young lady in Boston who refused to 
meet her lover—Justus his name was—-at home, because she had 
heard her minister say that justice should always be meeted out. 


Mark TWAIN thinks nothing seems to please a fly so much as 
to be mistaken for a groeer’s eurrant. If it can be baked in a 
cake, and palmed off on the unwary as a fruit, it invariably dies 
happy. 

Never know your own father out of the house. It is not con- 
sidered genteel. Never keep a cash-hook, or diary, but draw cheeks 


| on the parental banker to any extent that may be necessary for your 
| expenses, 


THerR Ossect.—“‘In the sentence, ‘John strikes William,’” 
is the object of strikes ?’ 
* Higher wages and shorter hours,” promptly replied the intelli- 


gent pupil. 

Too Many For Her.—They were at a picnic. 
was a small s‘and forthe sale of watch charms, 
she said, “buy me a charm.” 
many already.” 


On the grounds 
“Oh, George !” 
“Sarah,” said he, “ you have too 


Prersonat —Elder Jones, just deceased, had avery red nose. 
His widow thought it rather personal in the minister to begin his 
funeral discourse with, ‘‘ Another shining light has been taken from 
our congregation.” 


‘* SUPPOSE we pass a law,” said a severe father to his daughters, 


| “that no girl eighteen years old who ean’t cook shall get married 


till she learns how to do it?” “ Why, then, we'd all get married at 
seventeen !” responded the girls in a sweet chorus, 


POPPING CORN. 


AND there they sat a-popping corn, 
John Stiles and Susan Cutter; 
John Stiles as fat as any ox, 
And Susan fat as butter. 


And there they sat, and shelled the corn, 
And raked and stirred the fire; 

And talked of different kind of ears, 
And hitched their chairs up nigher. 


Then Susan she the popper shook, 
And John he shook the popper, 

Till both their faces grew as red 
As sauce-pans made of copper. 


And then they shelled, and popped, and ate, 
All kinds of fun a poking; 

And he haw-hawedl at her remarks, 
And she laughed at his joking. 


And still they popped, and still they ate— 
John’s mouth was like a hopper— 

And stirred the fire and sprinkled salt, 
And shook and shook the popper. 


The elock strnek nine, and then struck ten, 
And still the corn kept popping; 

It struck eleven—then strrek twelve, 
And still no sign of stopping. 


And John he ate, and Susan thought 
The corn did pop and patter; 

Till John cried out, “ The eorn’s afire! 
Why, Susan, what’s the matter ?” 


Said she, “John Stiles, it’s one o'elock 
Yow'll die of indigestion ; 

I'm sick of all this popping corn- 
Why don’t you pop the question?” 


FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHiY, 


444WiING HIM OUT, 


